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THE KING 



SIR, 



W H I L E we contemplate the maritime 
power of Great Britain, raifed under the au- 
fpices of Your Majefty to a pre-eminence un- 
exampled in the annals of mankind 5 we view 
with equal pleafure thofe not lefs ufeful though 
lefs fplendid efforts, which, under Your Ma- 
jetty's immediate patronage and direftion, 
have advanced the limits of difcovery to that 

boundary 
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vi DEDICATION. 

boundary which Nature has fixed as a barrier 
to the enterprize of man. 



It is due to the confummate abilities of the 
moft experienced commanders, exercifed under 
this patronage and direfition, that a folution 
has been given to three of the greateft problems 
that concern the world which we inhabit^ 
for it is now determined by a fucceffion oi 
voyages commenced and profecuted by Your 
............. Majefty's command, that the Entrance into 

the Pacifick Ocean by a paflage either on the 
North Weft or North Eaft is impracticable, 
and that the Exiftence of a great Southern 
Continent had nothing but theory for its 
fupport. It has likewile been afcertained that 
the longeft voyages are not detrimental to 

life 
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vii 



life or health; and it has been proved by 
the execution of Your Majefty's commands, 
that diftant nations may be vifited, not for 
the purpofe of fubjugation, but for the in- 
terchange of mutual benefits, and for pro- 
moting the general intercourfe of mankind. 



In the profecution of thefe great defigns, 
if we have (een icience advancing to perfec- 
tion, it is ftill an objeA of interefting curio- 

fity to turn our view back from the refiilt 
to the origin, to trace navigation to its 
fource, and dilcovery to its commence- 
ment. 



This is the defign of the Work which I 
have now the honour to prefent to Your 

A a Majefty 
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Majefty for prote<9:ion ; its merits muft be 
left to future decifion ; but it is at leaft a 
tribute of gratitude offered to the patron - of 
every fcience, in which the interefts of navi- 
gation and geography are concerned. I have 
the honour to fubfcribe myfelf 



YOUR MAJESTY'S 

Moll faithful 
and mod devoted 
J5ubje£l and Scrvantj 



WILLIAM VINCENT, 



PREFACE. 



Much difquifition upon a brief narrative is the pro- 
fefled defign of the following work; a work which 
has encreafed under my hands far beyond my calcula- 
tion or i^efign, and which I now publifh incomplete, 
becaufe, from the various interruptions of an adive 
life, whatever may be my wifli and objeft, I cannot 
pledge inyfclf to bring it to a conclufion. 

Such encouragement as I had reafon to expe<9: has 
not been wanting to my former Labours. Popular 
reputation I neither courted or declined ; emolument 
I neither coveted or difclaimed; but if the approbation 
of many excellent and learned men be an objeft of 
ambition, I have had my reward. 

To the cenfures which I incurred, I am not infenfi- 
ble ; but if cenfure be not illiberal it is the part of 
prudence to turn it rather to the purpofe of corre<Stion 
than offence. One charge only I (hall notice j and 

8 that, 
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that, not becaufe it was unjuft, but becaufe it originated 
in a mifapprehenfion of my defign. In the few 
inftances where 1 ventured upon etymology, I did not 
expect the fe verity which I have experienced. I had 
disclaimed all pretenfions to oriental learning; I had 
hazarded my own conjedures, in order to excite atten- 
tion and curiofity in others ; I had never refted a fingle 
dedudiion of importance on any imaginary interpretation 
of my own, and ftill I have had the mortification to 
find that all my precautions were ineffcdhial. I thought 
that in treating of oriental queftions, the conjedures of 
a clafllcal man, even if erroneous, might have been 
pardonable ; but I was miftaken : I have fcen my error, 
and I fhall avoid a repetition of the ofience. Nothing 
etymological will occur in the following pages, but 
what will be propofed merely as matter of inquiry, or 
what can be referred to oriental authority for fup- 
port. 

In the Voyage of Nearchus I traced the intercourfe 
with India to its fource, a fubjedt, as it has been called, 
" barren, but important :" and I now profecute the 
fame inquiry down to its completion, by the difcoveries 

of 
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of Gama, under dijfEculties ftill more difcouraging to 
an Author. A work, relieved neither by the incidents 
of a voyage, or the occurrences of a journal, varied by 
no perfonal dangers or efcapes, animated by no per- 
fonal exertion or ability, however it may abound in 
information, can prefume but little upon its powers of 
attradbion. Fidelity, labour^ and refearch, it is true, 
have their fhare of merit ; but the approbation which 
they claim muft be derived from thofe who can appre- 
ciate the value of talents which, though common to 
all, are exercifed only by the few. 

Refearch, indeed^ affords a pleafure peculiar to itfelf; 
it prefents an idea of difcovery to the imagination of 
the inquirer ; an intelleiftual pleafure, in which he 
flatters himfelf others will be defirous to participate ; 
and which, if he can communicate with fatisfadion pro- 
portionate to his own, publication is not merely the 
indulgence of a propenfity, but the exercife of a 
focial duty. 

I HAVE to return my thanks a fecond time to Mr. 
Dalrymple, for his kindnefs in fuffering me to copy two 

of 
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of his charts ; to Sir William Oufeley, for favouring mc 
with the ftieets of Ebn Haukel as they came from the 
prefs; to Dr. Charles Burney of Greenwich, and to 
Captain Francklin of the Bengal Eftablifhment. I have 
likcwife been again more particularly obliged to the 
Bifhop of Rochefter for his .afliftance in correAing the 
pofition of Mero^j on which fiibjed, more probably 
\7ill appear upon a future occafion. 



THE 



THE 



PERIPLUS 



OF THE 



E RYT H R EA N SEA. 



BOOK I. 

PRELIMINARY DISQUISITIONS^ 

I. Introdu&ion. — 11. Account of the PcripMs. — III. Homer. — • 
IV. Herodotus.— Y. Cteftas.—W. lambulus. —VII. Jgatbarcbides; 
— VIII. Htppalus. — IX. Age of the Periplus. — X. Intercourfe 
with India. 

I. T^TAVIGATION, perfeded as it is at the prefent hour, opens 
JL^ all the maritime regions of the world to the knowledge 
of mankind ; but in the early ages, perfonal intercourfe was im«* 
praSiicable : the communication by fea was unexplored,* and 
travelling by land was precluded by irifecurity. The native com<- 
modities of one climate paffed into another by intermediate agents, 
who were interefted in little beyond the profits of the tranfit ; and 
nations in a different hemifphere were known reljpedtively, not 
by their hiflory, but their produce. 

B Such 
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Such was the fituation of Eiirope in regard to India j- the pro^*^ 
duce of each was conveyed to the other by channels which were- 
unknown to both ; and the communication by land through Tartarjr 
or Perfia, was as little underftood, as the intercourfc by the Indiaiii 
Ocean. That both exifted in fome fenfe or other is undeniable ;. 
for the moft ancient of all hiftories mentions commodities which, 
are the native produce of India, and which if they were known,, 
of neceflity muft have been conveyed. What the means of con- 
veyance were by land, or on the north, is a fubjeft which does not 
enter into the plan of the folFowihg work; but the tranfport by 

fea is a confideration of all others the mod important ; it is^ de-^ 
pendent on a difcovery common to all the nations of the world i. 
the dominion of the fea may pafs from one people to another, but 
the communicati^> itfelf is opened once for all ; it can never 
be fhut. 

That the Arabians were the firft navigators of the Indian Occan^, 
and the firft carriers of Indian produce, is evident from all hiftory,. 
as far as hiftory goes back ; and antecedent to hiftory, . from^ 
analogy, from neceffity, and from local fituation ; out of their 
hands this commerce was transferred to the Greeks of Egypt, and to 
the Romans' when mafter^ of that country j upon the decline of the 
Roman power it reverted to the Arabians, and with them it would 
have remained, if no Gama had arifen to effect a change in the 
whole commercial fyftem of the world at large.. 

It is the interval between the voyage of Nearchus and the dis- 
coveries of the Portuguefe which I intend to examine in the follow- 

" Perhaps never to the Romans, but to the Greeks of Egypt under the power of the 
Romans* 

ing. 
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PRELIMINARY DISQUISITIONS. 3 

uig work ; the bafis which I aflume is the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea; and in commenting on this work, an opportunity will be 
given to introduce all the particulars conneded with the general 
fubjed. 



ACCOUNT OF THE PERIPLUS, 

IT. The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea is the title prefixed to a 
work which contains the beft account of the commerce carried on 
from the Red Sea and the coaft of Africa to the Eaft Indies, during 
the time that Egypt was a province of the Roman empire* 

This work was firft edited from the prefs of Frobcn at Bafle» 
in I j'33, with a prefatory epiftle by Gelenius ; but from what 
manufcript I have never been able to difcover ; neither is it known 
whether any manufcript of it is now in exiilence. The edition 
of Stuckius at Zurich, in 1577, and Hudfon in 1698, at Oxford, 
are both from the printed copy, which is notorioufly incorreft, 
and their emendations remove few of the material difficulties*, 
befides thefe, there is a tranflation in the collection of Ramufio, 
iaithful indeed, as all his tranflations are, but without any attempt 
to amend the text, or any comment to explain it ; he has prefixed 
a difcourfe however of confiderable merit and much learning, 
. which I have made ufe of wherever it could be of fervice, as I 
have alfo of the commentaries of Stuckius, Hudfon, and Dodwell ; 
but the author with whom I am mod in harmony upon the whole, 

. * The two inexplicable difiicultiei are^ '£»T»q%of(fu>ii9i0'ifffi p. 9. and avQ 'Oirtityii ht ktof 9^0^ 
^«P<A^ p* 7* See iofrat 

B 2 is 




4 PRELIMINARY DISQJJISITIONS. 

ts Voflius, who in his edition of Pbmponius Mela has touched upon^ 
fome of thefe points, and I wifli we had the ground of his opinion 
in detail. 

The Erythrean Sea is an appellation given in the age of the 
author to the whole expanfc of ocean reaching from the coaft of 
Africa to the utmoft boundary of ancient knowledge on the eaft ; 
an appellation, in all appearance, deduced from their entrance 
into it by the ftraits of the Red Sea, ftyled Erythra ' by the Greeks, 
and not excluding the gulph of Perfia, to which the fabulous hiftory 
of a king Erythras is more peculiarly appropriate. 

Who the author was, is by no means evident, but certainly not 
Arrian of Nicomedia,. who wrote the hiftory of Alexander, whofe 
writings have been the fubje£k of my meditations for many years^ 
and whofe name I (hould have been happy to prefix to the prefent 
work; HE was a man of eminence by birth, rank, talents, and 
education, while the author before us has none of thefe qualities to- 
boaft; but veracity is a recommendation which will compenfate 
for deficiency in any other refpefl: : this praife is indifputably his^ 
due, and to difplay this in all its parts is the principal merit of the 
commentary I have undertaken. 

m " 

' We are warned againil the connexion of AggtharcKides fays, it is not from the colour 

Erythra with Erythrfian by Agatharchides, of the fea, for it is not red, t^ fti» dvo ra xi^^" 

p. 4. Geog. Min. Hudfony ^»XstTTJif E^t^O^aV, fMtro^ r^f K^rat KxrACKiveH^Of J'Jt^o?* {ti*yx^trf» 

he fays, figniiies ^he Red Sea ; d»Aarr«y E^Jd^ar, l^v^^d]; this is well known ,. but it ought to bo 

the fea of Erythias, is the ocean which takes remembered that Im Suph of the Hebrews is- 

Its name from king Erythra, according to the the weedy fea ; and Lobo affcrts, that Sufo- 

Perfiaa account. Salmafius and Hudfon give is a name ilill applied to a weed in this fea ufed! 

Kttle credit to Agatharchides for thifi intel- for dyeing red ; this is probably indeed not 

ligence. See note, ibid : both agree in fup- the fource of the etymology, but it is not un— 

pofing Edom, Red, to be the true etymology, wprthy of notice. 



the fea of Edom,. or £faU|. the Idumcan Sea. 



Arriaa 
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Amah of Nicomedia has left its the Paraplus of Nearchns, and 
the Periplus of the Euxine Sea, and was a name of celebrity ta 
the early editors of Greek manufcripts, long before the work now 
under contemplation was known j it is not impoflible, therefore^ 
if the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea was found anonymous, that 
it was attributed to an author whofe name on fimilar fubjeds was 
familiar. But if Arrian be the real name of the author now under 
contemplation, ancl not fiditious, he appears from internal evidence 
to have been a Gjeek, a native of Egypt, or a refident in that 
country, and a merchant of Alexandria : he manifeftly failed on 
board the fleet from Egypt, as far as the gulph of Cambay, if not 
farther; and, from circumftances that will appear hereafter, ia 
prior to Arrian of Nicomedia by little lefs than a century. His 
work has long been appreciated by geographers, and is worthy of 
Tiigh eftimation as far as the author can be fuppofed perfonally ta 
have vifited the countries he defcribes; fome fcattered lights alfo 
occur even in regard to the moft diftant regions of the eafty which 
are valuable as exhibiting the firil dawn of information upon; 
the fubjedt. 

Of this work no adequate idea could be formed by a tranflatron ; 
but a comparifon of its contents with the knowledge of India^ 
which we have obtained fmce Gama burft the barrier of difcovery, 
cannot but be acceptable to tbofe who value geography as' a fcienee^ 
or delight in it as a pidure of the world. 

The Periplus itfelf is divided into two diftinft parts, one com- 
prehiending the coaft of Africa from Myos Hormus to Rhaptaj 
fte other, commencing from the fame point, includes the coaft of 
Arabia, both within the Red Sea and oa the ocean ; and then 

pafllng 
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jpaffing over to Guzerat nin« down the coaft of Malabar to Ceylon- 
it is the firft part, jcoataining the account of Africa, which I now 
prefent to the public ; a work which^ perhaps, I ought never to 
have undertaken, but which I hope to complete with the addition 
of the oriental part, (if blefled with a continuance of life and 
health,) by devoting to this purpofe the few intervak which can be 
fpared from the more important duties in which I am engaged. The 
whole will be comprehended in four books ; the firft confifting of 
preliminary matter, and the other three allotted refpeftively to 
Africa, Arabia, and India, the three different countries which form 
the fubjeA matter of the Periplus itfel£ In the execution of this 
defign I {hall encroach but little on the ground already occupied 
by Dodor Robertfon j but to Harris, and his learned editor Dodlor 
Campbell, I have many obligations. I follow the fame arrange- 
ment in my confideration of the Greek authors, borrowing fome- 
times from their materials, but never bound by their decifions: 
where I am indebted I fhall not be fparing of my acknowledg- 
ments; and where I diflfent, fufficient reafons will be affigned. I 
could have wifhed for the company of fuch able guides farther 
pn my journey; but I foon diverge from their track, and- muft 
explore my way like an Arab in the defert, by a few flight marks 
which have efcaped the ravages of time and the defolation of 
war. 

To a nation now miftrefs of thofe Indian territories which w«re 
known to Alexander only by report, and to the Greeks of Egypt 
only by the intervention of a commerce reftrided to the coaft, it 
may be deemed an objed of high curiofity at leaft, if not of 
Utility^ to trace back the origin and pxogrefs of difcovery, and to 

examine 
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examine the minute and accidental caufes which have led to all our 
knowledge of the eaft ; caufes, which have by flow and imperceptible 
degrees weakened all the great powers of Afia, which have diflblved 
the empires of P^rfia and Hindoftan, and have reduced the Othmans^ 
to a fecondary rank;^ while Europe has arifen paramount in arts* 
and arms, and Britain is the ruling power in India, from Ceyloa 
to the Ganges r — a fupremacy this, envied undoubtedly by our. 
enemies, and reprobated by the advocates of our enemies. An» 
quetil du Perron and Bernpulli*, exclaim at the injuftice of oup 
conquefts ; but who ever aflerted that conqueft was founded^ uponr 
juftice ? The Portuguefe, the Hollanders, and the French were all 
intruders upon the natives, to the extent of their ability, as well-a& 
the Britifti. India in no age fince the irruptions of the Tartar,8 
and Mahomedans has known any power, but the power ef the 
fword; and great as the ufuipation of the Europeans may have 
been, it was originally founded in neceflity. It is not my wi(h to 
juftify the excefs; but there are nations, with whom there can be no 
intercourfe without a pledge for the fecurity of the merchant. The 
Portuguefe, upon their firft arrival at Calicut, could not trade but 
by force: it was in confequence of this neceflity, that all the 
Europeans demanded or extorted the liberty of eredling forts fbr 
their fadtories ; and this privilege, once granted, led the way to every 
encroachment which enfued. I notice this, becaufe the fame danger 
produced the fame efiefts from the beginning. It will appear from 
the Peripjus,. that the Arabians in that age had fortified their 
fa^ories on the coaft of Africa, and the Portuguefe hiftorians^ 

^ See Defcription de Tlnde, in three yoU^hj Bernoulli^ Berlin 17871 toL ii. 

mtntibtg 
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mention the fame precaution ufed in the fame country by the Arabt 
in the age of Gama. From this flendcr origin all the conqueils <^ 
the Europeans in India have taken their rife, till they have grown 
into a confequence which it was impoffible to foresee, and which 
it is now impoffible to control. No nation can abandon its con- 
quefts without ruin; for it is not only pofitive &ibtra£tion from 
one fcale, but preponderancy accumulated in the other. No power 
can be withdrawn from a fingle province, but that it would be 
occupied by a rival upon the inflant. Nothing remains but to 
moderate an evil which cannot be removed, and to regulate the 
government by the interefts of the governed, lliis imports the con* 
querors as much as the conquered ; for it is a maxim never to be 
forgotten, that the Portuguefe loft by their avarice the empire they 
had acquired by their valour; but of this too much : — our prefent 
bufinefs is not with the refult of difcovery, but its origin. 

Voyages are now performed to the moft diflant regions of the 
world without any intervening difficulties but the ordinary hazard 
of the fea. In the ancient world the cafe was very different: a 
voyage from Theffaly to the Phafis was an atchievement which 
confecrated the fame of the adventurers by a memorial in the 
Heavens, and the paffage from the Mediterranean into the Atlantic 
Ocean was to the Phenicians a fecret of ftate. 

The reality of the Argonautic expedition has been queftioned ; 
but if the primordial hiftory of ^every nation but one is tinftured 
with the fabulous, and if from among the reft a choice is neceflary 
to be made, it muft be allowed that the traditions of Greece arc 
lefs inconfiftent than thofe of the'more diftant regions of the earth: 
Oriental learning is now employed in unravelling the mythology of 

9 . India, 
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India^ and recommending it as containing the feeds of primeval 
hiftory ; but hitherto we have feen nothing that fhould induce us 
to relinquifh the authorities we have been ufed to refped, or to 
make us prefer the fables of the Hindoos or Guebres to the fables 
of the Greeks. Whatever difficulties may occur in the return of the 
Argonauts, their paflage to Colchis is confident ; it contains more real 
geography than has yet been difcovered in any record of the Bramins' 
or the Zendavefta, and is truth itfelf, both geographical and hiilorical 
when compared with the portentous expedition of Ram ' to Ceylon ; it 
is from conliderations of this fort that we mufl flill refer our firft 
knowledge of India to Grecian fources, rather than to any other ; 
for whatever the contents of the Indian records may finally be 
found to have preferved, the firft mention of India that we have is 
from Greece, and to the hiftorians of Greece we muft ftill refer 
for the commencement of our inquiries ; their knowledge of the 
country was indeed iraperfe<9:, even in their lateft accounts, but 
ftill their very earlieft fliew that India had been heard of, or fome 
country like India in the eaft ; a glimmering towards day is dif- 
coverable in Homer, Herodotus, and Ctefiasj obfcure indeed, as 
all knowledge of this fort was, previous to Alexander, but yet 
fufficient to prove that India was always an objefl: of curiofity 
and inquiry* 

HOMER. 

III. The father of poetry is naturally the firft objeit of our 
regard, his writings contain the hiftory, the manners, and antiquities 

5 Sec Maurice's Hiftory of Hindoftani vol. ii. p. 243. 

c of 
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of his country ; and though his information upon the point pro^ 
pofed may be problematical, iHll nothing that he has touched \% 
lanworthy of attention. When he condudis Neptune * into Ethiopia, 
he feema to place him in the centre between two nations both black, 
but both perfectly diftinguifhed from each other; and he adds, 
that they lived at the oppofite extremities of the world caft and 
weft ; let us then place the deity in Ethiopia above tfhe Cataradts 
of Syend, and let a line be drawn eaft and weft, at right angles 
with the Nile? will it not , immediately appear that this line cuts^ 
the coaft of Nigritia on the weft, and the peninfula of India on the 
eadft? and though it may be deemed' enthufiafm to aflert, that 
Hoilier corifidered theffe as his two extremities, and placed his 
tMro £^hio|)ick nations in thefe trafts, which are their adual 
^tiftdfeitce at prefcnt, ftill it is not too much to fay, that the centre 
he has sriTumed is the mdft proper of all others, that the diftant 
Ethiopidiis ' to the eaft of it, are Indians, and to the weft, Negroes. 
Thefe tWo fpecies are perfedlly diftiriguiftied by their make, by their 
features, and ibove all by their hair; whether Homer knew this 
cSharafteriftick difierence does not admit of proof, but that he 

* 0ioi y iAi«»^of aranii ** undcr the zodiack from caft to weft, ii>- 

Nir^i Uoe-u^eiupo^y o^ akrvi^x*^ [ttnamt " habit the Ethiopians black of colour." 

'Arr»OiV 'O^wr^r, wa^o^ S» yaTa, »wV$au The wholc paffagc in Strabo, and the vanoiis 

'aka* f4M 'A»0iow»f f*iTf*iaOi TJj^ofi' £MTar, reading of Ariftarchus and Crates, are well 

('AiO»oiraK To» ^p^Oa h^aiarai^ f(7;^aToi dt^fury worth COnfulting. Lib. I. p. 30. 
'Oif*w^ycrof4./w'Y9ri^Jowo«ya«^of.)Od.A.l9. 7 "Exu&'of^r.^oi i Id t«to lUi^w t«j '/ifl/oira^ 

See the note upon this paffage in Pope^s iSr*r^rhi^i^iir»ciirt^»iror<:a^'fjLaai>' ^iiyd^ 

tranflation of the Odyfley, where he adduces .apXHM l^na, t«; 'u^Q, S^^h^ a>^'F. Strabo, 

with great propriety the teftimony of Strabo, Lib. il p. 103. it is not probable that Homer 

to prove that all thofe nations wer? accounted knew India at all, certainly not as India, but 

Ethiopians by the early Greeks, who lived as Ethiopia, 
upon the Southern Ocean from eaft to weft; a -£ 
and the authority of Ptolemy to fhew, " that /i* • • 

knew 
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knew they were of a feparate race is undeniable, and that he 
placed them eaft and weft at the extent of his knowledge, is an 
approximation to truth, and confiftent with their a£tual pofitioa 
at the prefent hour. 

HERODOTUS. 

IV. The diftindion which Homer has not marked, is the firft 
circumftance that occurred to Herodotus ; he mentions the eaftern 
Ethiopians confidered as Indians, and differing from thofe of 
Africa exprefsly by the charadleriftick • of long hair, as oppofed 
to the woolly head of the Cafre. We may collect alfo, with the 
affiftance of a little imagination, the diftin<a notice of three forts 
of natives, which correfpond in fome degree with the different 
fpecies which have inhabited this country* in all ages. The Padei . 
on the north *% who are a favage people refembling the tribes which 
are ftill found in the northern mountains, mixed with Tartars 
perhaps, and approaching to their manners; a fecond race living; 
far to the fouth, not fubjedt to the Perfian empire", and who 
abftain from all animal foodj under this defcription we plainly 

• Lib. vii. p. 541. the Padci is Indefinite. 1 cannot fuppofc that 

*** If the fituation of the Padci were afcer- Herodotus had received any report of tho 

taincd we might inquire about the manners nations north of the Himmalu Mountains^ 

attributed to them by the hiftoriai) ; but he or elfe I fliould offer a conjedlure to the On'-' 

mentions only fome tribes that live upon the cntaL'fts, whether Padci, converted into Pud^i^ 

marfhes formed by the river (that is, probably might not allude to Budtan ; for a and u 

\\c Indus), and then the P?xlei to the tafl of are convertible, as is evident in Multan, which 

thcfe; tliis places them on the north of India : is only another form of rtadlng Mul-tan for 

as to all appearance the marfhes noticed are Mal-lan or Malliftan, the country of the Malh\ 
thofe formtd by the raing in the Panjeab, but " Lib. iii. p. 24S. 
.how far eaft beyond this proviiicc we are to fix 

c 2 difcoTer 
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difcover the real Hindoos; and a third inhabiting Padyia and 
Cafpatyrus, who refemble the Badrians in their manners, drefs^, 
and arms, who are fubjedt to Perfia, and pay their tribute ia 
gold J thefe, whether we can difcover Cafpatyrus or not, are 
evidently the fame as thofe tribes which inhabit at the fources 
weft of the Indus; who never were Hindoos, but pofTefs a wild* 
mountainous country, where their faftneffes qualify them for a 
predatory Kfe, and where they were equally formidable to Alex- 
ander, to Timour, and Nadir Shah '*; they refemble to this day the* 
Badlrians, as much as in the time of Herodotus, or rather the 
Agwhans in their neighbourhood; and are as brave as the one, 
and as ferocious as the other. Thefe tribes it is more neceffary ta- 
mark, becaufe it will prove that the Perfians never were matters 
of India properly Q) called, but of that country only which is at 
thefource of the Indus. Whether they penetrated' beyond the main . 
ftream, that is the Indus or the Attock itfelf, muft be left in doubt; 
but Padyia, according to major Rennell, is Peukeli; and if 

Giti^P^'y™* ^^ ^^^ ^^'^^ ^^ *^^ Cafpira of Ptoiemy, there is fome 
ground for fuppofing that city correfpondent to Multan. Should' 
thefe conjectures be confirmed by future inquiry, it would prove 
that the Perfians did pafs the Attock^ and were really mafters of the 
Panjeab and Multan ; and the tribute which- they received, equal 
to half the revenues of the empire, affords fome reafon for fup- 
pofing this to be the fa£L Much depends upon the iffue of thist 
inquiry, becaufe the Attock, ox forbidden river, has been the weftern 
boundary of Hiadoflan in all ages ; if the Perfians pafTed it, India . 

■* Nadir was glad to compound with thefe tr&cs, to let him pafe unmolcfted with the 
]ltt«der of tl:^e unhappy Mahpmed Shab. ^ 

was . 
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was tributary to them j if they did not, the tribes weft of the* 
Attock only were fubje<3:ed, and they were never Hindoos, however 
efteemed fo by 'the Pcrfians. Another circumftance dependent on* 
this inquiry, is the voyage of Scylax, faid to have commenced from 
Paftyia and Cafpatyirus, and to have terminated in the Gulph oP 
Arabia. There are two inconfiftencies in the report of this voyage' 
by Herodotus; the firft, that he mentions thecourfeof the Indus 
to the eaft", which is in reality to the fouth-weft: the fecond^ 
that he fuppoles Darius'* to have made ufe of the difcoveries oF 
Scylax for the invafion of India. Now if Darius was mafter of the* 
Attock, Peukeli, and Multan, he wanted nO' information concern-;-- 
ihg the entrance into India, for this has been the route of every 
conqueror; or if he obtained any intelligence from Scylax it is 
certain that neither he, nor his fucceflbrs ever availed themfelves" 
of it, for any naval expedition* The Perfians were never a mari^ 
time people^ Hiftory no where fpeafcs of a Perfian- fleet in the 
Ihdian ocean, or even in the Gulph" of Perfia; and in the Me* 
diterranean, their fea forces always confifted of Phenicians, Cyprians^J 
or Egyptians. j 

Far is it from my wifli wantonly to difcredit any hiftorical faft 
fiipported on the teftimony of fuch a writer as^ Herodotus ; but there 

■' ' See Hyde ReL Vet. Perfarum, .cap xxiiu Badria ; but rhave never been able to difcover^ , 

•who 18 half difpofed to make Scylax jiavigate that the Rerfian. Darius of^the Greeks, or his . 

the Ganges on account of its eaftern direction, father Hyfbfpesy can be identified with the 

He hefitates only becaufe Scylax muft have B»Arian Gufhtafp of the Zende or Oriental ^ 

returned to the north again from C. Comorin writers ; and I fee Richardfon in the preface . 

tofurvey the mouths of the Indus. SeeWeffel- to his- Periian Didionary afligns no real an-- 

ing ad Herod, lib. iv. p. 300. note 34. tiquity to the Zende of Anquetil da Perron. 

'* Hyftafpes father of Darius is the Gufh- «5 I fpcak of a navy, not fliips for trade. 
tiXp of th£ Zendavefta, aad king of Balk or 

are 
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are infuperable difficulties in admitting this voyage of Scylax, 
or that of the Phenicians round the continent of Africa ; the greateft 
of all is, that no confequences accrued from either. That Herodotus 
received the account of both from Perfians or Egyptians, is un- 
deniable ; that they were performed is a very different confideration. 
I do not dwell upon the fabulous ** part of his account of India ; 
becaufe even his fables have a foundation in faA'^; but I cannot 
belieVe from the flate of navigation in that age,, that Scylax could 
perform a voyage round Arabia^ from which the braveft officers 
of Alexander fhrunk ; or that men who had explored the defert 
coaft of Gadrofia, fliould be lefs daring than an unexperienced 
native of Caryanda. I'bcy returned with amazement from the 
fight of Muffendon and Ras-aUhad, while Scylax fucceeded without 
a difficulty upon record. But the obftacles to fuch a vpyage are 
numerous, firft, whether Padyia be Peukeli, and Cafpatyrus, Mul- 
tan : fecondly, if Darius were matter of Multan, whether he could 
fend a fhip, or a fleet, down the Indus to the fea, through tribes 



'^ What the fable is of the ants which 

turned up gold, and the manner of colle6ltng 

it by the natives, I cannot determine ; but it 

is poffible, that as our knowledge of India 

increafes, it will be traced to its fource ; and 

one thing is certain, that it is a tale exifting 

from the time of Herodotus to the age of 

De Thou ; it is countenanced likewifc in the 

I-ctters of Bufbequius^ who faw one of thcfe 

ants [ikins j fcnt as a prefcnt from the king of 

Perfia to the Porte. See Larcher, torn. iii. 

P' 339' Another fable, totally diflbnant to 

the ordinary manners of the Hindoos, I (hall 

^ive in the words of the hiftorian, M»|k ^« Ttrrw; 

ni.i iilu.^ Tut JuiriAt{a vantft if^faim cn^ KUTavt^ 



TMr T(o?«r«rr, lib. iii. 248. quod populo uni- 
verfo nequaquam objicicndum eft, fed originem 
ducit ex illo fpurciffimo commercio foemniarum 
prolis defiderio laborantium, cum Hylobiis et 
Heautontimoreumenii, I can, upon fimilar 
principles, account for the greateft part of the 
fables imputed to Megafthenes, Daimachus, 
Oncsicritus. Lt. Wilford explains Ct^'fias's 
fable of the Martichora. 

" Not all indeed, for his voyage of Her- 
cules to Scythia is mere mythology. 1 do not 
ufe this to difcredit tfie voyage of Scylax ; my 
objcft is to mark fable as fable, and to fcle^ 
the truths mixed with it for obfcrvation. See 
HcTod. lib. iv. p, 283. ed. AVcff. 

where 
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where Alexander fought his way at every ftep : thirdly, whether 
Scylax "* had any knowledge of the Indian Ocean, the coaft, or the 
monfoon : fourthly, if the coaft of Gadrofia were friendly, which 
is douhtful, whether he couid proceed along the coaft of Arabia^ 
which muft be hoftile from port to port» Thefe and a variety of 
other difficulties '% which Nearchus experienced, from famine,, 
from want of water, from the built of his vefiels, and from the 
manners of the natives, mud induce an incredulity in regard to 
the Perfian account, whatever reipeft we may have to the fidelity^ 
9f Herodotus. 

C T E S I A S. 

V. Next to Herodotus, at the diftance of little more than fixty^ 
years, fucceeds Ctefias, He refided a confiderable time in the court 
of Perfia, and was phyficiaa to Artaxerxes Mnemon* What oppor- 
tunities he had of obtaining a knowledge of India muff have beea- 
accidental, as his fables are almofl proverbial, and. his truths very^ 
few; his abbreviator Photius, from whofe extracts only we have 

'• That there was fuch a perfon as Scylaxy p. 35. for there is great doubt whether RhS* 

that he was in India, and that his account of teum was in exiftence in the time of the real 

that country was extant, appears from Arif- Scylax ; and of India, he fays nothing in the 

totleV Politicks, lib. vii. in Dr. Gillies's tranfla- treatife now extant*. 

tion, book iv. p. 24Q. I learn like wife from Lar- '9 Strabo fays, Pofidonius- difbelicvcd this' 

chcr, that the Baron de Saints Croix defends whole hiftory of Scylax, though he believed 

the work which now bears the name of Scylax the voyage of Eiidoxus^ lib. ii. p. IQO. The 

as genuine, in a differtation read before the fa6l is> there were fo many of thefe voyages 

Academy of InfcripUons ; but I know not whe- pretended, and fo few performed, that the bed 

therthat difTertatlon be publifhed. See Lar- judges did nofknow what to believe ; Strabo v 

cher's Herod, torn. iii. p. 407. I have one ob- believed nothing of the circumnavigation of' ^ 

jcftion to its authenticity, which is his mention Africa. See lib. i. p. 32. y 

of Dardanu8,Rheteum,and Iliumin thcTroad, 

an 
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an account of his works, Teems to have paflfed over all that he faid 
of Indian manners ; and to have preferved only his tales of the 
marvellous. The editor **, however, is very defirous of preferving 
the credit of his author, and that part of the work which relates to 
PerQa is worthy of the eftimation he afligns it; but we are not 
bound to admit his fable of the martichora, his pygmies, his mea 
with the heads of dogs and feet reverfed, his griffins and his four-- 
footed birds as big as wolves. —*Thefe fi^^ions of imagination 
indeed are ftill reprefented on the walls of the Pagodas ; they are 
fymbols of mythology, which the Bramins pointed out to the 
early vifitors of India, and became hiftory by tranfmiffion. 

The few particulars appropriate to India, and confiftent with 
truth, obtained by Ctefias*'^ are almoft confined to fomething 
refembling a defcription of the cochined plant, the fly, and the 
beautiful tint obtained from it, with a genuine pidure of the 



»> 



CtdGas fays, thene is a pool which Is 
annually filled with liquid gold ; that an hun- 
dred xneafures (v^x^*) ^^ ^** ^^^ collefled, 
each meafure weighing a talent ; at the bot- 
tom of this pool is found iron, and of this 
iron he had two fwords, one prefented to him 
hy the king, and the other by Parysatis the 
king's mother. The property of thefe fwords 
was, that when fixed in the ground they averted 
clouds, hail, and tempcfts ; he faw the king 
nake the experiment, and it fucceeded. 

Now whatever a iravcllcr fays he faw with 
his own eyes, (unlefs there are other reafons 
for doubting his veracity,) is deferving of 
credit, but when he fees things that imply 
^ impoffibility, all faith is at an end.— That 
there was fomc fuperftitious praAicc in Pcrfia 
jft fixing fwords in the ground for this pur* 



pofe, may te believed, but that thefe fwords 
muft be wrought of metal from the golden 
fountain, or that they had this effe6l, is a dif- 
ferent confideration ; the words are, t^ liiTv 

avTot ruvra ^i}aif ffaai?Uui ^U wonKr«fr<K* — .Why 

does WefleliDg tell me to believe this ? nay I 
would have believed it, If he had not affcrted 
the fucccfs of the experiment, but only that 
the king tried it. Perhaps fome ingenious 
modem may hereafter quote irj^.r^j^wr aVoT^Mraiyc, 
to prove that iron was known to be a con- 
duftor in that age, and that eledricity was 
concerned in this experiment. -See p. 827. 
Weffehng's ed. of Herod : and Ctefias. 

" Some other circumftances recorded by 
Ctefias may be colIe6led from Diod6ru6, bHt 
I have confined myfelf to his own work. 

■ 

jnonkej 
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monkey and the parrot; the two animals he had doubtlefs fecn 
in Perfia, and flowered cottons emblazoned with the glowing 
colours of the modern chintz, were probably as much coveted by 
the fair Perfians in the Harams of Sufa and Ecbatana, as they ftill 
are by the ladies of our own country. 

Ctefias is contemporary with XenopRon, and Xenophon is prior 
to Alexander by about feventy years; during all lyhich period, 
little intelligence concemUig India was brought into Greece; and 
if the Macedonian conquefts had not penetrated be)*x)nd the Indus^ 
it does not . appear what other means might have occurred of 
ijifpelling the cloud of obfcurity in which the eaftern world wa$ 
enveloped. 

Th« Macedonians, as it has been Ihewn in a former work, 
obtained a knowledge both of the Indus and the Ganges; they 
heard that the feat of empire was, where it always has been^ on 
the Ganges, or the Jumna. They acquired intelligence of all 
the grand and leading features of Indian manners, policy, and 
religion : they difcovered all this by penetrating through countries 
where poffibly no Greek had previoufly fet his foot; and they 
explored the paflTage by fea, which firft jopened the commercial 
intercaurfe with India to the Greeks and Romans, through the 
medium of Egypt and the Red Sea; and finally to the Europeans by 
the^Cape of Good Hope. 

It matters not that the title of fabulift:^ is conferred upon Megaf- 
thenes, Nearchus, and Onesicritus, by the ancients ; they publiflied 
more trutlT^ than falfehoods, and many of their imputed falfehoods 
are daily becoming truths, as our knowledge of the country is 
improved. The progrefs of information from Jthis origin is materi- 
♦ D ally 
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ally connefted with the obje£l we have propofed, and it caunot be 
deemed fuperfluous to purfue it through the chain of authors^ 
who maintain the connexion till the difcoverj of the paflfage acrofs- 
the oeean by means of the monfoon. 

Megafthenes and Daimachus^* had been fent as embafladors from 
the kings of Syria to Sandrocottus and bis fucceflbr Ailitr6chades ; 
the capital of India was in that age at Palib6thra-, the fituation of 
which, fo long difputed, is finally fixed, by Sir William Jones, at 
the junction of the Saone and the Ganges* Thefe embafladorsy 
therefore, were refident at a court in the very heart of India, and 
it is to Megafthenes in particular that the Greeks are indebted 
for the beft account of that country. But what is moft peculiarly 
remarkable is, that the fables of Ctefias were ftill retained in his 
work ; the Cynocephali, the Pigmies, and fimilar fables were ftilt' 
afierted as truths. It is for this reafon that Strabo*' prefers the 

m 

teftimony of Eratofthenes and Patrocles, though Eratofthenes was 
refident at Alexandria, and never vifited India at all ; and though 
Patr6cles never faw any part of that country beyond the Panjeab^ 
ftill their intelligence he thinks is preferable, becaufe Eratofthenes 
had the command of all the information treafured in the library 
of Alexandria ; and Patrocles was pofieflTed of the materials which 
were collected by Alexander himfelf, and which had been com* 
municated to him by !^eno the keeper of the archives. 

It is inconceivable how men could live and negotiate in a camp 
on the Ganges, apd bring home impoflibilities as truth; how 

'* Bruce fays, Megafthenes and Denis» which mifled hini; he it not in the habit of 
from Ptolemy king of Egypt, vol. i. p. 461. citing his authorities. 
This ieeins as if he followed French authority^ *^ LSb, iL in initio, p. 70* 

Megafthenes 
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Megafthcnes could report that the Hindoos had no ufe of letterg *% 
^hen Nearchus had previoufly noticed the beautiful appearance 
of their writing, and the elegance of chara^er, which we ftill 
difcovcr in the Shan&reet ** ; but the fabulous accounts of Ctfifias 
•were repeated by Megafthenes, profefledly from the authority of 
the Bramins; and whatever reafon we have to complain of his 
judgment t>r difcretion, we ought to acknowledge our obligations 
to him as the firft author who fpoke with precifion of Indian man-^ 
Tiers, or gave a true idea of the people. 

It is not poffible to enter into the particulars of idl that w^ derive 
from this author^ but the whole account of India, coUe&ed in the 
fifte^ith book of Strabo, and the introdudion to the eighth book 

* 

of Arrian, may juftly be attributed to him as the principal fource 
of information. His piAure is, in fad, a faithful reprefentation 
of the Indian charader and Indian maanecs ; and modem t)bferva« 
tion contributes to eilablifh the extent of his intelligence^ aod thp 
fidelity of his report. 

This fource of intelligence, commencing with Alexander and 
concluding .with Megafthenes and Daimachus, may be ckfied under 
the title of Macedonian, as derived from Alexander and his fuc- 
x:efrors, and fuch knowledge of the country as could be acquired 
by a hafty invafion, by the infpedion of travellers and embafladors, 
or by the voyage down the Indus, the Macedonians feem to have 

*♦ Strabo, lib. xv. p. 709. aa imputation ** Shanikrect, or Sanfcrjt» is the mode of 

^n Megaftbenes, which the good father Paolino writing this word, which has prevailed among 

4t yery uowilling (hould attach to him* See our Englifli writers. I always prefer the moSt 

his Diifertation De vetenbus Indis, in anfwer popular, but Paolino writes Sams Crda, lingua 

to AuguftiDUs Georgius^ author of the Thibet perfeda, p. 258. or Krda r: perfe^a, Sam == 

Alphabet) p. za. fimul, coeval with creation. 

D 2 attained 
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attained with fuigular attention, and, notwithftanding particular 
errors, to have conveyed into Europe with much greater accuracy 
than might have been expedled. 

The voyage of Nearchus opened the pafliage into India by fea^ 
and obviated the diflSiculties of penetrating into the eaft by land, 
which had previoufly been an infyrmountable barrier to knowledge 
and cohimunication. But it is to Oaesicritus ^ we trace the firft 
.mention of Tapr6bana, or Ceylon, and what is extraordinary^ 
the dimenfions he has ailigned to it, are more conformable to 
truth *\ than Ptolemy had acquired four hundred years later^ 
and at a time when it was vifited annually by the . fleets from 
Egypt ; but on this fubjed more will be faid in its proper place*. 

iambxJlus. 

VI. The mention of Ceylon naturally introduces us to the voyage 
of lambulus*', becaufe, fabulous as his account is, it is ftill moft 

** To OncaicritHS only, if w< foHow Strabo tns, ccterie, jirabtm^ the king worfluppcd . 

or Pliny, vi. 24. who, he fays, mentions ele- Bacchus, the people on the coaft followed the 

phanU there larger and more fit for war than ntcs ef the Artinanu The king wore thr 

clfcwhere, a truth to this day. Megaflhenes garment of India, the people (on the coaft ) 

notices a river, gold and pearls, and that the thatof the^r^r^/^Ax. He adds alfo, that Mer-> 

. .people arc called Pal£6goiu. Eratofthenes cuies was worihipped, that is, Bali, the In- , 

feems to have enlarged upon the fize given dian Hercules. Whence both Palt^ogoni, and 

it by Oncsicritus, for inftead of 625 miles, Pal^fimoondus. This, however, ought not 

he fays k is 875 miles long, 625 broad. In to be affcrted without giving due weight tp 

Pliny's age the north caftcrn fide was grown Paolino, who derives Palefimoondus from Pa - 

to 1250 miles, and the error was always on rafhri mandala, the kingdom of Paiafhri, and 

the 1ncrc?fe till the time of Ptolemy. Pliny Para/hrh is the Indian Bacchus, 
adds, that Rachia [Rajah] was the head of *' He makes it 625 miles, without men- 

the embaffy to Rome, and that Rachia's fia- troning length or breadth; it is in reaUty near 

ther had vifited the Seres. One incidental 2 So miles long, and 138 broad; but Pto- 

circumftance feems to mark Arabian inter- lemy extends it to more than 966 miles from, 

courfe previous to the voyage of Annius Plo- north to fouth, 759 from weft to eafl:>. 
camus'8 freed man. Regi, cultum Liben Pa- *' Sec Harris, ?ol. L 38^. and Ramulio^ 

probably 
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probably founded on fad, and becaufe Diodorus has ranked it 
as hiftory. 

. Lucian*% perhaps, formed a better judgment when he dafled 
him with the writers of fiftion ; for his account of the Fortunate 
Iflands and of Ceylon (land almoil on the fame ground ; the cir* 
cumference of the Ifland he feems to give at five thoufand ftadia 
from Onesicritus, and the navigation acrofs the ocean from Ethiopia 
he derived from the general knowledge that this voyage had been 
performed, or imputed, from a very early age ; his departure from 
Ceylon to the Ganges, his arrival at Palib6thra, and his intercourfe 
with the king, who was an admirer '"^ of the. Greeks, may be 
referred to Megafthenes and Daimachus, while his fidions of im-^ 
pofiibilities are all his own. Notwithftanding all this there are fome 
allufions to charafteriflick truths, which though they do not befpeak 
the teftin^ony of an eye-witnefs, prove that fome knowledge of 
the ifland had reached Egypt, and this at a time previous to the 
difcovery of the monfoon; for lambulus muA be antecedent to 
Diodorus,, and Diodorus is contemporary with Auguftus. It Is this 



' ^ Luc. dc vent hiftoria> i. cap. 5-. yvd^fiof 

erujfisK Tiff OTroOs<r»>, Wcffcling in lib. iu 1 67. 

Diod; 

^ <l»tAi^^ri, though there be nothing :in t^Is 
word to raife admiration in general, but at the 
ftrangencfs of the circ«m(lance, how a king of" 
Palibothra fliould know enough of Greeks to 
be fond of the nation : there is flill a fee ret 
allufioa of much Guriofity> whioh is this^ the 
native chiefs who raifed themfelves to inde- 
.pendence on the ruins of Syrian monarchy, 
(whether. from the number of Greeks in the 
tsAf or from the popularity, of the Grecian 



fovercTgnty, is hard to determine, )^afl\Mned the 
title of (S>»xixxr,»; and this term is ilill found 
infcribed in Greek letters upon the coins of 
the iirft uAirpers of the Parthian dynafty. See 
Bayer, p.. 105. It feems, therefore, highly pro- 
bable, that the inventor of this tale of lam- 
bulus knew that fome of the eafilem p0tei>- 
tates were ftyled lovers of the Greeks ;• and ke 
has ignorantly applied this title to a fovereign . 
of India, which appertained ppoperly to thofc 
only who reigned in the north of Perfia. This 
feems- an additional proof: of the iinpofture 
the author knew a curious piece of fecf«t 
hiftory,. but did not. know how to apply it., 

finglfe 
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l!ngle circumftance that makes it requifite to notice fuch aft aBthor. 
The truths alluded to are, I. The ftature of the native^i and the 
Sflexibility of their joints* II. The length of their cars, bored and 
pendent III. The perpetual Verdure of the trees. IV. The Attach- 
Ttient of the natives to aftronomy^ V. Their worfhip of tht 
elements^ and particularly the fun and moon. VI. Their cotton 
garments. VII. The cuftom of many men having onfc wife in 
common, and the children bdng entitled to the protection of the 
partncrfliip. {This Ipraftice is faid by P^olmo " to exift ftill on th* 
coaft of Ceylon, aind is apparently conformaUe to the manners of the 
Nayres on the continent.) VIII. Equality of day and night. IX. 
The Calamus or Maiz. And it is fubmitted to future inquiry^ whether 
the particulars of the alphabet Inay not have fome allufion to truth ; 
for he fays, the charafters are originally only feven, but by four 
varying forms or combinations they become twenty-eight. 

The chief reafon to induce a belief, that lambulus never really 
vifited Ceylon, is, that he fhould affert he was there feven years, 
and yet that he fhould not mention the production of cinnamon. 
There is no one circumftance that a Greek would have noticed 
with more oftentation than a difcovery of the cpaft where this 
fpice grew ; but lambulus, like the reft of his countrymen, if he 
knew the produce, adjudged it to Arabia, and never thought of this 
leading truth, as a fkndion to the conftruftion of his fable ; he is . 
idefcribed by Diodorus as the fon of a merchant, and a merchant ' 
himfelf, but poftefTed of a liberal education. In trading to Arabia 

" Paotino was a Romifh mifliomiry in Tra- miftaken on daf&cal queftions, but fiffl it is a . 
^«acore» for thirteen or fourteen years ; his learned and inftrudive work, p. 378* 
work was publiflied at Rome : he is foroetimes 

' .1 for 
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for fpices, he was taken prifoner and reduced to flavery ; he was 
carried off from Arabia by the Ethiopians, and by them committed 
to the ocean, to be driven wherever the winds might carry him ; and 
in this cafe his reaching Ceylon would be the leaft improbable'* part 
of his narrative. No means occur to fettle the date of this hiftory^ 
but the allufion to known truths makes it curious, even if it be a 
novel. Thefe truths could have been obtained only from report in 
the age of Diod&rus", and the wonder is, that it contains a cir- 
cumftance dependent on the monfoon, of which Diod6rus wa» 
himfdf ignorant, and which was not known to the Greeks and 
Romans till near a century later. I dare not claim it as a proof y that 
the Arabians failed by the monfoon at this time, but the fcene is 
laid in Antbia, and the paffage is made from the coaft of Africa, 
as that of the Arabians really was ; and it is natural to conclude, 
that the Arabians did really fail to Ceylon in that age, though the 
Greeks and Romans did not. The embafTy from Pandion to 
Augufhia cannot be a fiction, and the embafladors muft have failed 
from India, either on board Arabian ihips, which frequented their 
harbours, or in Indian veflels which followed thp fame courfe. All 
this is previous to Hippalus, and the whole taken together is a 

^ P. Lu%i Mam de Gdu» a Carmdittf» (bewfltbe caught by the monibos, and carried 

afterwards Bp. of Ufula, and ApoftoHck over to the oppofite conttuent. To accidenta 

Vicar of the coaft of Malabar^ coining rouad of this fort we may impute a very early diT- 

Cape Comorin ia a native veflcU was earned covery of the monfoons by Arabians or £thto< 

over to the Maldives, and thence to the coaft of ptans, long before Hippajua imparted it to the 

Africa. Paolin. p. 83. Annius Plocamus Greeks and Romans. 

was carried in a contrary diredion from '' Harris or Dr. Campbell are my precuribrs 

Arabia to Ceylon; and in hB.y whenever a m this examination of lambCdus and Aga- 

Tcffely on either coaft, is by accident forced tharchides. They gave credit to lambulus. I 

•ot of the limit of the land and fea breeze, ber< give the reafons for my diflent. 

confirmatloa 
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confirmation of an Arabian navigation previous to that from Egypt. 
That a novel fhould contain hiftorical fads and truths is natural, 
and will not be denied by thofe who are acquainted with Helio- 
dorus. Many Ethiopick cuftoms'* are noticed in that work, which 
are true to this day. After all, the novel of lambulus is not fd 
furprizing in itfelf, as its exiftence in the page of Diodorus. 



AGATHARCHIDES. 

VII. AoATHARCHiDEs", the next objedl of our confi deration, is 
an author of far diflferent eftimation ; he was prefident of the Alex- 
andrian library, and is always mentioned with refpeft by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Diodorus '*. His work on the Erythrean or Red Sea, is 
preferved in an extradl of Photius, Imd copied almoft in the fame 
terms, but not without intermixture'^, by Diod6rus. Diodorus 
indeed profefles to derive his information from the royal commen- 
taries, and original vifitors of the countries he defcribes ; but 
that he copies Agatharchides is evident, by a comparifon of this , 
part of his work with the extract of Photius ; or, perhaps, con- 

s^ The Nagareet drums, fo often noticed by ''In confinnation of this aflertion, we may 

Brucey are difcoverable in this work. mention a pafTage, hi), iii. p. 208. Diod. where 

^* It 18 with much regret that I confefs my an allufian is evidently made to the feparatlon 

negle^i of this author, ftom whom I might of the waters of the Red Sea, as recorded by 

have corroborated many circumftances in the Mofes ; it is received in this fenfe by Grotius,' 

voyage of Nearchus. A curfory perufal had ' Bochart, and Wefleling ; and if this was irf 

induced me to view his errors in too ftrong a Agatharchides, it could hardly have beenr 

light; if juftice be done to him on the prefent omitted by Photius, a chriftian bifliop: if it 

review, it is no more than he merits. was not in Agatharchides, it is plain that 

'^ Diod6ru8 fpeaks^of Agatharchides and Diod6rus joined other authorities to hisl 

Artemiddrus, as the only authors wh6 have This is given as a conjedlure, but it is of 

written truth concerning Egypt and Ethiopia, weight. 
Lib. iii. 1 8 1 • 

fidering 
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Hdering Agatharchides as librarian, he conceived that his work was 
founded on the commentaries or archives of the Alexandrian de-* 
pofitory* Strabo'* like wife follows Agatharchides in almoft all 
that relates to Ethiopia, the countries fouth of Egypt, and the 
weftern coaft of Arabia '% or rather, as We/Feling has obferved, with 
his ufual accuracy, both copy Artemidorus ^"^ of Ephefus^', who is the 
copyift of Agatharcides. 

It is neceifary to pay more attention to this author, as he is 
apparently the original fource from whence all the hiftorians drew, 
previous to the difcovery of the monfoon; his work forms afit 
epoch in the fcience^ and when Pliny comes to fpeak of the diT- 
coveries on the coaft of Malabar in his own age, and adds, that 
the names he mentions are new, and not to be found in previous 
writers; we ought to confider him as fpeaking of all thofe, who had 
followed the authority of the Macedonians, or the fchool of Alex- 
andria, of which, in this branch of fcience^ EratoHhenes and 

* 

Agatharchides were the leaders. 

Eratofthenes was librarian of Alexandria under Ptolemy Euer^ 
getes L and died at the age of eighty-one, 194, A. C. He was 
jrather an aftronomer and mathematician than a geographer, and is 
honoured with the title of furveyor of the earth**, as the ^rft 
aftronomer who meafured a d^ee of a great circle *\ and drew the 
firft parallel of latitude, the fublime attempt on which all the 
accuracy of the fciebce depends* 



^ Lib. XVI. p. 769. 

" Diod. lib. ill. p. 205. not* «mX«^9 4ec, 
lut Strabo cites both^ p. 769. 

♦• Id. 774. . . 

4> There are two Artemidorus's of Ephefus. lie it fuppofedto Juire lived to 12^9 A« C« 
See Hofiman in voce. -This Artemidorus 



Iked in the reign of Ptolemy Lathyrus, zamm 
1699 A. C. 

^ See his ealogium in P]iny» lib. ii. c. 1 12. 

^ Hipparchua is later than Eratofthenefr^ 



JE 
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It appears from Strabo and Pliny, that Eratofthenes fpeaks of 
Meroe, India, and the Thinas, and of the latter as placed incorrectly 
in the more ancient maps ; how this nation^ which was the boundary 
of knowledge in the age of Ptolemy, (and which, if it does not 
intimate China, is at leaft as diftant as the golden Chcrfonefe of 
Malacca,) found its way into charts more early than Eratofthenes, 
will be confidered in its proper place ; but his knowledge (^ Mwoe or 
Abyflihia is derived from Dalion, Ariftocreon, and Bion, who had 
been fent by Philadelphus, or his fucceflbrs, into that country, or 
from Timofthenes^% who failed down the coaft oi Africa as low 
as Gerne^. This information concerning India muft be deduced 
firom the Macedonians, but his information is confined on the 
fubjeA of Oriental eommerce; the fpherical figure of the earth 
feems to be the grand truth he was defirous to eftablifli^ and his 
geographical inquiries were perhaps rather the bafis /of a fyftem, 
Aan a delineation of the habitable world. y 

Agatharchides, according to Blsdr, muft, though younger, have 
been contemporary with Eratoftfaenes ; he was a native of Cnidus 
in Carta, and flouriihed 177, A. C. But DodwcU** brings him 
down much lower, to 104, A. C which can hardly be true, if 
Artemldorus*^ copied his work, for the date of Artemidorus ia 
attributed to 104, A. C aIfo» die fame year which Dodwell gives 
to Agatharchides. 



44 What credit Timoftlienet defcrrcs is dii* 
Moua, as Pttiif laeationsy thf^t he vakm ike 
Red Sea only four days fa3 in length asd two 
bcoad, if I oMartaad Ac paflage.. Lib. vi. 

tt SpoMtiiMf ftvpoM to be Ifsdagafiw. 



See infra. 

^ Bruce {ays, in the rc%aof Ptobmy IZ». 
100, A. C but dots DQt fiiy a^word of the 
contents of his work^ i ^yv 

^ Sec DMLrn, liu WttUi note. 

Thefe 
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Thcfc dates are of importance, if we affume the work of Agathar* 
chides as an epoch, which in fadl it feems to be, and the principal 
authority for the fubfequent hiftorians, previous to the difcovery 
of Hippalus ; his ^ork it is by no means neceflary to vindicate in 
all its parts, but it contains many peculiar truths^' confirmed by 
modern experience^ and the firft genuine charadlerifticks of Abyf- 
iinia that occur in hiftory. 

Some of thefe circumflances, though not eonne€ted with the 
purpofe before us, cannot be fupetfluous, as they contribute to 
aftabliih the credit of the work; thefe are, L The gold mines 
worked by the Ptolemies on the coaft of the Red Sea ; the procefs; 
the fufferinga of the miners ; the tools *' of copper found in them, 
fuppofed to have been ufed by the native Egyptians, prior to the 
Perfian conqueft IL In Meroe, or Abyffinia, the hunting of 
elephants, and hamftringing them; the £e(h cut out of the animal 
alive '^ III. The fly, defcribed as the fcourge of the country in 

4* Great moderation is due in judging all Tlo^Xet ^l «ej eiw* rtiTuf 9ra^a^a|«rff^« a-vinXiTren, 

writers who fpeak of a country in the firft roT^ imp uyp^ff'tv amra, rof; Ji frui^av ii^nfinr^ 

inftance. Things are not falfe becaufe they inmofMr^a,* 

are ftrahge, and an example occurs in this ** A very extraordinary fad, and fimilar t« 

ftuthory which ought to fet rafh judgment on what has happened in our own age. Accords 

its guard. Agatharchides mentions the worm ing to Col. Valiancy, inftruments have heen 

which is engendered in the legs, and is wound found in the mines in Ireland which he fup- 

«ot by degrees. Plutarch ridicules the affer- pofes to be Vhenician ; and others have been 

lion, and fays, it never has happened and found in the mines in Wales, which are cer- 

never wHl. In our days every mariner in the tainly Roman. 

Red Sea can vouch the truth of the fa£i ; and ^° Strabo alfo mentions the K^ti^aytnf which 

if Plutarch had lived to be acquainted with perhaps intimates caters of raw fleih, and the 

our iUuftrious Bruce, he would have (hewn excifio foeminarum, in a pafTage where ht 

him that he carried with him the marks and feems to be copying Agatharchides or Arte*> 

cffe6U of this attack to the grave. Sec Tefti- midorup. The original here does not fpecify 

monia. Agathar. De Rub. Man. Hudfon, the fle(h from living oxen, but elephants. Set 

p. I, Sec alfo Diod6ru8| lib. iii. p. 199. StrabO} h1). xvi« p. 771. 

£ 2 the 
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the fame manner as by Bruce. IV. Something like the enfete tree of 
Bruce. V. Locufts defcribed as food. VI. Troglodytes. VIL 
The rhinoceros, the camelopard, apes" ftrangely called fphinxes'*, 
the crocotta '* or hyena j feveral other minute particulars^ might be 
enumerated^ but not without a tiniflure of the fabuk>us. 

His account of the coafl is our more immediate concern ; this 
commences at Arsino^, or Suez, and goes down the weftern coaft 
ef the Red Sea to Ptolemais ThSron **, it mentions Myos Hormus, 
but takes no notice of Berenice. The particulars of this navigation 
are very fcanty, but ftill one fad is fubftantiated, that the ordinary 
courfe of trade carried on, went no lower than Ptolemais, and was 
confined more efpecially to the importation of elephants., 

Ptolemais is the Ras Ahehaz of d'Anville, the Ras- Ageeg of 
Bruce, in latitude i8\ lo'. '* and full three hundred and fifty miles 
'^ fiiort of the ftraits of Balvel-Mandeb. A proof that whatever 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had difcovered of the coaft of Africa, it was 
now little vifited by, the fleets from Egypt, but that there was fome 
fort of commerce is certain ; Strabo cites Eratofthenes '* to prove that 
the pafFage of the ftraits was open, aixd Artemidorus, to fhew the ex* 
tenfion of this commerce t6 the Southern Horn ; of this there will be 



5' The fphinxcs are fuppofed to be apes by 
Wcffeling, and from their tamenefs it is pro- 
bable. ' The crocotta I tranflate hyena, bc- 
caufe it is faid-to be between a wolf and a dog; 
from the mention of its imitating the human 
voice, it may be the (hackall. I cannot help 
noticing' that the animals enumerated by the 
author are all named in the fame manner on 
the celebrated Paleftrine Mofaick. Hardouia 
thinks that the diflindion of thefe fphinxes 
from the common ape, was in the facci fmooth 



and without hair. Ad Plin. lib. vi. See 
the Krokotas on the Paleftrinc marble, which 
I am not naturalift fufficient to appropriate. 

'^ So called from Oiv^ t becaufe the ele- 
phants were here hunted and taken ; they are 
fo flill according to Bruce, and below this 
cape, d^ U Rochette places the commence- 
ment of a vafl foreft, feen by all Ttflels whicit 
keep this coaft. 

" i8*.7'.d€la Rochette. 

*^ Lib. xvi. p. 769. 

frequent 
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frequent occaiion to fpeak hereafter, neither ought It to be onutted, 
that perhaps Agatharchides knew the inclination of the African coafl: 

» 

beyond the ftraits, for he notices its curvature " to the eaft, [which 
terminates at Gardefan,] and. which is apparently the boundary of 
his knowledge in this quarter ; but our immediate bufinefs is with 
the coaft between Myos Hormu? and Ptolemais, and here the firfl: 
place mentioned is the Sinus Impurus'% which admits of identifica- 
tion with the Eoul Bay of our modem charts, from the circum- 
fiances mentioned by Strabo, who fays, it is full of ihoals and 
breakers, and expofed to violent winds, and that Berenice lies in 
the interior of the bay "• 

Below this, Agatharchides, or his abbreviator, afford little in-- 
formation, for we are carried almoft at once to two mountains, 
called the Bulls and Ptolemais Th8r6n, without any intervening 
circumftance but the .danger of fhoals, to which the elephant ihips 
from Ptolemais are expofed : of thefe fhoals there are many about 
Suakem in de la Rochette, though Bruce denies the exiftence of a 
fingle one on the whole weftern coaft of the Red Sea. The geo- 
grapher, however, is more to be depended on than the traveller, . 
as is proved by the misfortunes to which fome of our Englifh 
vefTels have been expofed, which verify the affertions of Era- 
toflhenes, Artemidorus, and Agatharchides* 

At Ptolemais the account clofes, as if there were no regular 
commerce below that point; but its exiftence has been evinced by 
what is here faid, and will be farther confirmed from the Adulitici; : 

55 I am not certain whether this relates to prodigies beyond them.^ 
the coaft within the gulph or without, but he 5^ Ko^vof Mci6(x^o<* 
sneotioiva the . iilands at the ftraits and th« 57 *£fgviu,ri xaMu* Strabo^p.770.. 

marble. 
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-marble in its proper place ; but tbe total filence of Agatharchides, 
in regard to Berenice, unlefs it be an omiflion of his abbreviator, is 
ftill more uniccountable ; it appears, indeed, as if the caravan road 
from Coptus to this place, was a much greater objed of attention 
undef the Roman government than under the Ptolemies. The 
accounts extant are all Roman; from Pliny, from the Itinerary, 
and from the Peutingerian tables ; but the Greek authorities may 
have perifhed, and Strabo mentions two different dates of thefe 
roads; one from Coptus to Berenicd as it was firft opened by 
Philadelphus, and another from Coptus to Myos Hormus, after it 
was furniftied with wells and refervoirs, and proteded by a guard. 
Are we then to think that this, after being opened, was negleded 
again, when Agatharchides wrote? or are we to fuppofe that 
Berenice is comprehended in the mention of Myos Hormus"? for 
Berenice is no harbour *', but an open bay, and the fhips which 
lade there, lie at Myos Hormus till their cargo is ready. However 
this may be, the account of Agatharchides returns again from 
Ptolemais to Myos Hormus, and then, after paffing the gulph of 
Arsinoc, or Suez, croffes over to Phenicon** in the Elanitick Gulph, 
-and runs down the coaft of AraUa to Sabea. In this courfe of great 
obfcurity, there is no occafion at prefent to purfue the tradl 
throughout, as it will be refumed in the third book, when the 
account of the Periplus is to be examined, and fuch light as is to 

5S It fhould father feem from diis that the 999 fJr* r^li iv««t^U rS wSfM Mmrtvy^fyait mmhuK 

road from Coptus to Myos Hormus (which Hxna-a** and infra «« arwdii i\ rSc Bt^»Uin M 

was the nearell) was more frequented than Mw? *0gf*o« iroT^ txw» N»V«edfMf tJ» rTuwtfcT 

'that to Berenice, and that the latter was never f««»A;v* 

^nateriallj in ufe» till the time of the Romans. ^* De la Rochette places Phenic6n at Tor, 

^9 Stxaboi lib. xviL p. 815. Bi^mUuv «^»fM« but tius will be confidered hereafter. 

be 
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5e colledcd from other geographers will be adduced^ in order to 
elucidate the narrative, which is the firft genuine account of Arabift 
that is extant Neither is it unworthy of notice, that the Periplut 
itieif is conftruded upon the plan of Agatharcbides ; it goes dowa 
the weftern coaft of the gulph in the fame manner, then returns 
back to Myos Hormus, and crofles over to the eaftern fide, aa4- 
jpurfues that line to its conclufion ; the difference between the two • 
confifts in the difference of knowledge in the refpeftive ages*. 
Agatharchides defcribes the trade as it flood in the age of Philo- 
metor. The Periplus carries it to the extent it had obtained under ^ 
the protedion of the Jtoman emperors ; but both fet out from the - 
fame point for both voyages and it is only the extenfion of the line 
which conftitutes the diftindion. 

But it is our immediate bufinefs to proceed to the country of the 
Bs^ans, called Arabia the Happy, from its weahh, its commerce^ 
and its produce, either native or imputed. This province anfwer^ 
generally to the modern Yemen, and the Sabeans of our author^e 
age poflcfled the key to the Indian commerce, and flood as the 
intermediate ggents between Egypt and the Eaft. This is a moft 
valuable fa£l, which we obtain from this work, and clouded as it 
may be with much that is dark and marvellous, the truth appears upon ^ 
the whole inconteftably. Certain it is that the wealth afligned to this 
nation is a proof of the exiftence of a commerce, which has enriched 
all who have flood in this fituation, and equally certain is it that 
the information of the author ceafes at the fucceeding ftep. 

8ab6a, fays Agatharchides, abounds with every produAIon to 
make life happy jn. the extreme, its very air is fo perfumed with 
odoursi that the natives are obliged to mitigate the fragrance by 

6- f^enta 
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' fcents that .have an oppofite tendency, as if nature could not fupport 
even pleafure in the extreme. Myrrh, frankincenfe, balfam, cinna- 
mon, and cafia are here 4)roduced from trees of extraordinary magni- 
tude. The king, as he is on the one hand entitled to fupreme 
honour, on the other is obliged to fubrait to confinement in his 
palace, but the people are robufl: ^\ warlike, and able mariners, they 
fail in very large veffels to the country where the odoriferous com- 
modities are produced, they plant colonies there, and import from 
thence the larimna **, an odour no where elfe to be found j in faft 
there is no nation up*on. earth fo wealthy as the Gerrhei and Sabei^ 
as being in the centre of all the commerce which pafles*' between 
'Afia and Europe, Thefe are the nations which have enriched the 
Syria** of Ptolemy; thefe are the nations that furaiili the matt 
profitable agencies to the induftry of the Phenicians, and a variety 
of advantages which are incalculable. They poffefs themfelves every 
profufion of luxury, in articles of plate and fculpture, in furniture 
of beds, tripods, and other houfehold embellifliments, fer fuperior 
in degree to any thing that is feen in Europe. Their expence of 



^' So Bruce, toI. i. p* 408. quotes Ifiuah, 
xlv. 14. Tie merchat^fe of E$hio^a and of the 
Sdbeansy men offiaturty as curious^ for accord- 
ing with this pafTage, in our author, as with 
the teftimony of their mercantile pre-eminence, 
JD*K3D^ Scbaim. The term for Ethiopia^ in 

this paiTage, is Cufh, which means fome tribe 
of Arabia, and not the Ethiopians of Africa. 

^* Strabo makes Larimnus an odottTy wJH^ 

^' The fragment of Agatharchides prefcrres 
:a fnoft valuable record in Photius whxdi is loft 
'in Dioddrus and Strabo. Str^ ends with 



the riches of Sabea, and does not go to the 
White Sea, and the particulars of the fua 
mentioned by Diod6ru8 and Photius. In the 
former part I>iod6rus is more expaniive and 
inteUigibk than Photius. 

*♦ See Harris, i. 419. Jofephus, Ub* viiL 
c. 2. where mention is made by Harris of 
Ptolemy's butldiog Philadelphia on thefite of 
Rahab of the Ammonites, which: might have 
fome relation to Syria. But I cannot hel^ 
fuppofmg that £v(U» is here a falfe reading. 
It ought to be the im^dom ofFiokmj, and not 
the Syria ofPtokmf. 

living 
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Irving rivals the magnificence of princes^'. Their houfes are de- 
corated with pillars gliftening with gold and filver. Their doors are 
crowned with vafes and befet with jewels; the interior of their 
houfes corrcfponds in the beauty of their outward appearance, and 
all the riches of other countries are here exhibited in a variety of 
profufion". Such a nation, and fo abounding in fuperfluity, owes its 
independence to its diftance from Europe ; for their luxurious 
manners would foon render them a prey to the European fovet;eign$, 
who have always troops on foot prepared for any conqueft, and 
who, if they could find the means of invafion, would fbon reduce 
the Sabeans to the condition of their agents and fai^ors^ wherea3 
they are now obliged to deal with them as principals. 

From this narrative, reported almofl: in the words of the audior, 
a variety of confiderations arife, all worthy of attention. It is, aft 
£su: as I can difcover, the firft contemporary account of the com- 
merce opened between Egypt and India, by the medium df Arabia j 
k proves that in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, in the year 
177, A. C. and 146 years after the death of Alexander, the Greek 
fovereigns in Egypt had not yet traded diredtly to India, but im- 
ported the commodities of India from Saba the capital of Yemen j 
that the port of Berenice was not ufed for this commerce, but that 



*5 Strabo from Eratofthenes and Artemi- manifeft from the whole of this account be* 



^orus, confirms all this fplendour> and almoft 
repeats the words of AgatharchideS| lib. xvi. 
p. 778. 

^ Harris, or Dn Campbell, after talking 
magnificently of the commerce of the Pto- 
lemies with India, at laft confefles, vol.i. p-432, 
that the difcovery of Hippalus is the firft cer- 
tain date of a vifit to that country. It is 



fore us, that the Sabeans did go to India, and 
that the fubjeAs of Pu)lemy did not. It is thi» 
monopoly that made the riches of Arabia pro- 
verbial. «—Icci heatis nunc Arabu^ invides ga- 
zis. Hor. Ode 29. lib. i. where my excellent 
friend and patron the archbifhop of York, 
reads, beatus nunc, which gives a beautiful 
tuiTi to the whole Ode. 

Myos 
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My OS Hormus, or Arsinoe, was ftill the emporium. It proves that 
there was no trade down the coaft of Africa (an intercourfe after- 
wards of great importance) except for elephants, and thai no lower 
than Ptolemais Theron. It fhews that the voyage down the 
Arabian coaft of the Red Sea was ftill very obfcure, and above all ic 
demonftrates inconteftably by the wealth conftantly attendant on all 
who have monopolifed the Indian commerce, that the monopoly in 
the author s age was in Sabea. The Sabeans of Yemen appear con* 
ne^ed with the Gerrhfeans on the Gulph of Perfia ; and both appear 
conneded with the Phenicians by means of the Elanitick Gulph^ 
and with the Greeks in Egypt, by Arsinoe and Myos Hormus.. 

I am not ignorant that the eftablifhment of a trade with India 
is attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus ^\ that the immenfe revenue 
and wealth of Egypt is imputed to this caufe, and that a number of 
Indian captives are mentioned by Atheneus, as, coropofing one part 
of the fpeftacle and proceffion, with which he entertained the 
citizens of Alexandria, But this laft evidence, which is deemed con* 
clufive, admits of an eafy folution; for Indian was a word of 
almoft as extenfive fignificatioa in that age, as the prefent j it 
comprehended the Cafres of Africa, as well as the handfome Afia- 
tick blacks, and the commerce with Arabia was long called the 
Indian Trade, before the Greeks of Egypt found their way to 
India. But if real Indians were a part of the proceffion,, they were 
obtained in Sabea; The Arabians dealt in (laves, and the Greeks 

*7 Sec HamVsVoyagcs^Tol. i.booki. c. 2. and is executed mod ably, I am obliged to 

compared with p. 42 1 . This work is quoted him for many references to authors, which I 

as Harris's, but this part of it, in the fecond have it not in my power always to acknow* 

edition here referred to» is by Du Campbdl ; ledge*. 

might 
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tnight find Indian flaves in their market as well as any other, Huet, 
Robertfon, and Harris are all very defirous of finding a trade with 
India under the Ptolemies; but the two latter, as they approach 
the real age, when [this commerce took place, upon the difcovery 
of Hippalus, fully acknowledge, that all proofs of a more early 
cxiftence of it are wanting ; no contemporary author afferts it : and 
the teftimony of Agatharchides, whether we place him in 1 77, or 
with Dodwell, in 1 04, A. C, affords perfect evidence to the contrary* 
The internal evidence of the work itfelf carries all the appearance of 
genuine, truth, and copied as it is by Strabo and Diodorus it obtains 
additional authority *'. They have both added particulars, but none 
which prove a dire£t communication with India in their own age. 
They both terminate their information at Sab8a, where he does, and 
both fupprefs one circumftance of his work which Photius has 
preferved, that fhips from India were met with in the ports of 
Sabfea. Whatever knowledge of India, or Indian trade, they have 
beyond this, is fuch only as they derived from the Macedonians^ 
and is totally diftind from the communication between Egypt and 
that country. 

In regard to the influx of wealth into Egypt, It would be 
equally the fame, whether the Greeks imported Indian com- 
modities from Arabia or from India direCt. For as the Sabeans 
were poffeffed of the monopoly between India and Egypt, fo 
Egypt would enjoy the fame monopoly between Sabea and Europe* 

^8 The authortty of Agatharchides is fo of his own information. See Strabo^ lib. xvi, 

often joined witH that of Eratofthenes hj p. 778. t«XA« Ii^ tai /aiv va^ayrXficriu^ rv E^mtmt- 

Straboy that it is highly probable it contains ^im Atyi** ra ji 9^ w»^ rit mhUn 'ifo^Mut ^m^a* 

afl that Eratofthenes knewi with the addition rl^imt* 

12 • The 
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The confumers, indeed, mull bear the burden of this double 
monopoly, but the intermediate agents in both inftances wouldl 
be gainers, and the profits, while the trade was a monopoly, would 
be, as they always have been, enormous. The fovereigfts of 
Egypt were well apprized of this, and fo jealous were tfeey of thifc* 
prerogative of their capital, that no goods could pafs througk 
Alexandria either to India or Europe, without the ihtervemng 
agency of an Alexandrian fadon 

In the defcription which Agatharchides gives of Sab6a thqre Js^ 
todthing i'nconfiftent with probability; but this is the boundary 
Tof 5iis knowledge towards the Eaft, and the marvellous coramences 
at the fucceeding ftep, for he adds, that as foon as you arc patft 
•Sab&i, the fea appears white like a river ; that the Fortfmate Iflands 
'ikirt the coaft, and that the flocks and herds are all trhite, and 
Vhe females without horns *^ If this has any fotmdation in truth^ 
the iflands are tbofe at the mouth of the gulph, if Vre ought 
Txot ratlier to uhderftarid the ports 6f Aden and 'Cafna ; and tbe 
ihentron of veflels arriving hdre from the Indus, Patala, Perfis, and 
Karmania is agreeable to the fyftem of the commerce in that age. 
A flight notice of the different appearance of the conftellations next 
Succeeds, and then an illuftrious truth, that in this climate therfe 
is no twilight in the morning. Other circumfl:ances are joined to 
this, which miflead j as the rifing of the fun not like a difk but a 
column; and that no fliadow is caft till it is an hour above thfc 
horizon. A more extraordinary effedt is added, that the evening 

*» It U not extraordinary that fhcq) fhould occurrence from the time of Hdmcr to that of 
be found without horns, but it is remarkable Agatharchides. 
that this fhould be regarded as a marvellous 

twilight 
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twilight lafts three hours after fun-fet. Thefe circumftances are 
introduced to excite the attention of the modern navigator; for 
notwithftanding they may be falfe, ftill there may be certain pheno*- 
mena that give an origin to the fidtion. 

If it fhould now be inquired how the commerce with India could 
be in this ftate fo late as the reign of Ptolen>y Philometor, or why 
the difcoveries of Nearchus had not in all this time been profecuted? 
the anfwer is not difficult. The fleets from Egypt found the com- 
modities of India in Arabia, and the merchants contented themfelves 
with buying in that market, without entering upon new adventures 
to an unknown coaft. There is every reafon to fuppofe that Sab6a 
had been the centre of this commerce long prior to the difcoveries 
of Nearchus, and the age of ^Alexander ; and it is highly probable 
that the Arabians had even previous """ to that period ventured acrofe 
the ocean with the monfoon* That they reached India is certain, 
for Indian commodities found their way into Egypt, and there is no 
tsonveyance of them fo obvious as by means of Arabia and the Red 
Sea. The track of Arabian navigators is undoubtedly marked along 
the coaft of Gadrofia, before Nearchus ventured to explore it, for 
the names he found there are many of them Arabick ; and if con- 
je<3:ure in fuch a cafe be allowable, I fhould fuppofe that they kept 
along the coaft of Gadrofia to Guadel or Poflem, and then ftood 
out to fea for the coaft of Malabar. 'My reafon for fuppofing this, 
is, that Nearchus found a pilot at Poflem, which implies previous 

'^ Harris, i.e. Dr. Campbell, Bruce, and cident, lie would readily find the means of 

Robertfon all fubfcribe to this opinion, and returning by an Arabian veffel, he would like- 

from this fadt a ftrong degree of probability wife learn the nature of the -monfoon. See 

attaches to the account of Plocamus's freed 'Bruce, vol. i* 369* 
<nan, for if he was carried to Ceylon by ac- 

navigation, 
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-navigation, and adds, * that from that cape to the Gulph of 
Perfia the coaft was not fo obfcure as from the Indus to the 

cape. 

But if Nearchus reported this, or if the commentaries in the 

Alexandrian library contained any correfpondent information, 
how could Agatharchides be ignorant of the navigation be- 
yond Sabea? He was not ignorant of Nearchus*s expedition, for 
he mentions the I£thyophagi of Gadrpfia, with many circum- 
fiances evidently derived from Nearchus, and others a^ded, 
partly fabulous perhaps, and partly true, from other fourc^s 
of intelligence, fuch as the hiftories, journals, of commentaries 
in the library. 

He mentions exprefsly the manner of catching fifh, as defcribed 
by Nearchus, vnthin nets extended along the fhoals upon the coaft ^", 
and the habitations of the natives formed from the bones of the 
whale. He notices the ignorance and brutal manners of the 
natives, their drefs, habits, and modes of life; and one circum* 
ftance he records, which he could not have extraded from Nearchus, 
which is that beyond the ft raits which feparate Arabia from the 
oppofitc coaft, (meaning, perhaps, the entrance to the Gulph of 
Perfia,) there are an infinite number of fcattered iflands very fmall 
And very low, and extended along the fea which wafhes India and 
Gadrofia '*, where the natives have no other means of fupporting 
life but by the turtles which are found there in great abundance 

7« He iifes the very word, e*x-«c> ^^ o^^"* number of thcfe iflands can hardlj apply to 

commented on in the journal of Nearchus. any but the Lackdives or Maldives. The 

7» The mention of Gadrofia naturally in- turtle alio and tortoifc ihell is charaacriftick, 
duces obfcurity and doubtji but the infinhi 

and 
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and of a prodigious fize. I have thought It neceffary not to omit 
this circumftance, becaufe it appears to me as the firft notice, however 
oBfcure, of the Lackdives and Maldives", called the iflands of 
Lim^ricd in the Pcriplus, and diftinguifhed particularly as pro-^ 
ducing the fineft tortoife-ftiell in the worlds The mention 
of them by Agatharchidcs appears to be the earlieft intima- 
tion of their exiftence* In that fenfe the fad is curious, and 
confiftent with the purpofe of the work, which is at prefent 
to^fhew the progrefs of difcovery, as recorded by contemporary 
authors. 

The extravagances or improbabilities which contaminate feverai 

> 

parts of this account in Agatharchides, have been difregarded by de- 
fign ; where knowledge ends fable commences, and much lenity of 
judgment is due to all writers who fpeak of diftant countries for the firfl: 
time, or by report. This author does not diftindly mark his Idlhyo- 
phagi. They are not merely thofe of Gadrofia, but others alfo ap- 
parently on the coaft of Arabia or Africa'*. Regions^ it is true, where 
fifti rather than bread has ever been the ftafF of life, and where it 
continues fo at the prefent hour. Let any reader advert to the 
manner in which he fpeaks of the pafTage out of the Red Sea into 
the ocean, and he cannot fail to obferve, that by giving the African 
coaft an eafterly dire£kion, without notice of its falling down to the 
fouth, the commerce of that day had not yet pafled cape Guardafui* 

*^ X^vffiwirrturiKi 18 by SalmafiuSy p. 997*- ^^f nr^Kf»/A<raf dvrlig Tfiq Atfc&^i«?(* Ferip» 

fuppofed to relate to the Chryfe of Ptolemy, p. 32. 

i. €• Malacca, the Golden Cherfonefc. But it '♦ As are the I6lhyophagi of Herodotus^ 

IB coupled with the iflands of Limyrike. Xi- libt iii* p. 203. ed. WcfTel. 
jJitvix ''T^ X&v^^o9vrhK^ kJ i frs^ rots w»f Sijgitfoftcwj, 

Single 
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Single fhips % or a few in company^ might have doubled that pro- 
montory and flood to the fouth, and others of the fame defcription 
might even have reached India. Some obfcure accounts from thefe 
were poffibly conveyed to Alexandria, and from that fource might 
have been recorded by Agatharchides, but thefe are all very difTerent 
from his defcription of Sabea, and comparatively vague or obfcure. 
Of the trade to Sabea he fpeaks diflin<Slly, as a regular eflablifhed 
commerce; fo far his knowledge was genuine, beyond that it is 
precarious. This is an opinion colleded from a full confideration of 
the work itfelf, and to which no one, perhaps, after a fimilar 
attention would refufe to fubfcribe. 

It has been thought of importance to detail thefe particulars from 
Agatharchides, becaufe he is the genuine faurce from which Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, Pliny'"^, Pomponius Mela, and Ptolemy have derived 
their information. Diodorus lived in the beginning of the reign 
of Auguftus. He has copied the whole of Agatharchides, fo far as, 
relates to the Idhyophagi, Troglodytes, Ethiopians, and Arabians, 
in his third book. Strabo who lived to the end of Auguftus's 



7' It IS everywhere apparent, that Ptolemy 
Philadclphus was more ardent in difcovery 
than his fucceflbrs. The Greeks who had 
been in Abyflinia, as recorded by Pliny, vi. 35. 
were all poffibly fent by him, as Dalion, Arif- 
tocreon, ,BIon, Balilis, and Simonides ; and 
Timollhenes his admiral had certainly gone 
down the coaft of Africa ; for to him Pliny 
attributes the firft mention of Cerne or Mada- 
gafcar- But what is here aflerted is meant 
only to fay, that no trade on that coaft exifted 
in c^nfcquence of tliis difcovery, as late as 



Agatharchides; and even In the age of the 

Peripliks the trade reaches no farther than 
Rhaptum and Menuthias, Zanguebar, in 
fouth lat 6** o' o". whereas the north point of 
Madagafcar is in lat, 12* o' o'. Ptolemy alfo 
only goes to Prafum,lat. i5^o'o". 

'^ Pliny rather accords with Agatharchides 
than copies him; he feems to Iiave gone to the 
fource ;—thofc Greeks I mean who entered 
Ethiopia in the age of Philadclphus. See 
lib. vi. 35. 



reign. 
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reign ", has followed Agatharchides in regard to the fame countries, 
in his itxteenth book, and has added little to our knowledge of Arabia, 
but the expedition of Elius G alius into that country. He has little 
more e^cprefe concerning the navigation down the coaft of Africa, 
and eaftward he flops at Sabea with his author. On the 
coaft of Gadrofia he has followed Nearchus more faithfully 
than Agatharchides, but has no mention of the Lackdive Iflands ; 
and the little he fays of Taprobana, .is a proof that it was known 
by report, but not yet vifited. Pliny and Pomponius Mela 
in many detached parts tread the fame ground, <»and copy the 
fame author. 

But if Agatharchides lived under Ptolemy Philometor, It is 
aatural to a&, had nothing been done during 1 70 years, towards 
further difcovery by the fleets that failed annually from Egypt ? 
The anfwer is, that whatever was done is not recorded ; the courfe 
of difcovery was doubtlefs in progreffion ; but there is a great dif- 
ference between cfFeding the difcovery, and bringing it into general 
knowledge, or making it a part of hiftory. . It is poffible, alfo, that 
the fovereigns of Egypt were more jealous of the trade than am- 

'7 The Romans do not appear a commer- homines, who were agents, traders, and mg- 

cial people, beeaufe their great officers and nopoliils, fuch as Jugurtha took in Zama, or 

their hillorians are too much attached to war, the 100,000 that Mithridatcs ilaughtered in 

and tlie acquifition of power, to notice it. Afia Minor, or the merchants killed at Ge- 

All, therefore, that wc hear of commerce is nabum [Orleans], Caefar Bell. Gall, and yon 

obliquely, but the wealth of merchants was fee the fpirit of adventure, and the extent of 

proverbial. (See Horace, lib. lii od. 6. 1. 30. commerce at a fmglc glance. (See alfo the 

fice Cicero, who faya^ in contempt indeed, is Letters of Cicero, while proconful of Cilicia,)- 

fuch a man who was a merchant and neighbour Dr. Campbell, in his Political Survey, has 

ct Scipioi greater than Scipio, bccarXe he is proved their condud on this matter in regard 

ficher?) But attend o.^ly tc. t: - mcrcliantf* to Britain, and the prefe at work will give a 

ffbo followed the arn*!^-, whr fixed in the moll extraordinary fpccimeu of it in Egypt, 
provinces fubdued or allied, the Italic! generis 

O bit 10 OS 
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H I P P A L U S; 

VIIL The difcovery of Hippalus opens a fcenc entirely new 
to our contemplation ; and if it has appeared that hitherto there 
are only two fources of information, the Macedonians and Aga-* 
tharchides ; if it has been ihewn that all the authors between 
. Agatharchides and the difcovery, fpeak the fame language; it will now 
be ftill more evident, that a new era commences at this pointy 
and that the Periplus, Pliny, and Ptolemy are as uniform in 
one fyftem as their predeceflbrs were in another, previous to 
the difcovery. 

Dodwell has obferved, with his ufual acutenefs, that it is no 
proof that the Periplus is contemporary with the age of Pliny, 
becaufe he mentions the fame fovereigns, in the different countries 
of which it treats ; for he adds, Ptolemy notices ,the very fame, 
Ceprobotas in Limyrice and Pandion in Malabar. He fuppofes, 
therefore^ that the Periplus copied Pliny or PIiny*s authorities, and 
that the fame princes might be reigning from the time of Vefpafian 
to the reign of Adrian. But would not this correfpondence of the 
three be equally confiftent, if we fuppofe them all to have but one 
fource of information ? Dodwell would fubfcribe to this in regard 
to Pliny and Ptolemy, whofe age is known, but he refufes thia 
folution to that of the Periplus, the date of which he choofes to 
bring down as low as Verus. Of this more in ita proper 

place. 

The truth is, that there are no data for fixing the difcovery of 
Hippalus with precifion. It is certainly fubfequent to Strabo whofe 

6 death 
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death is placed'', anno 25, P. C. for Strabo who was in Egypt with* 
Elius Gall us muft have heard of it, and to all appearance it muft 
have been later than the accident, which happened to the freedmaa 
of Annius Plocamus, who, while he was coUeding the tribute on^ 
the coaft of Arabia, was caught by the monfoon and carried over 
to the ifland of Ceylon. This happened in the reign of Claudius, 
under whom Plocamus was farmer of the revenue in the Red Sea. 
The reign of Claudius commences in the year 41 of our era, and* 
^nds in 54. Let us aflume the middle of his reign, or the ytar 
47, for this tranfaftion, and as Pliny dedicates his work to Titus 
the fon of Veijpafian, if we take the middle of Vefpafian*s reign it 
coincides with the year 73 '^ This reduces the fpace for inquiry 
within the limits of twenty-fix years. From thefe we may detract 
the firft years of Vefpafian, which were too turbulent for attention 
to commerce, with the two years of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius ; 
Nero reigned fourteen, and in the early part of his reign, or the 
fix laft of Claudius, the date might be fixed with the greateft 
probability, becaufe, if we fuppofe the return of the freedman of 
Plocamus, the embafly that afccompanied him, or the knowledge he 
acquired to be a caufe, or in any degree connected with the dit- 
CO very, this fpace confined to about ten years is the moft confiftentr 
of all others, to allot to this purpofe \ Another faft conneQed* 
with this is, the profufion of Nero in cinnamon and aromaticks,« 

»» Blair's Chronology fays twenty-five years, ^ work between that and twenty-fivc. 
A. C. which is impoffible. for Auguftus fub- 7» Salmafius fays, 'jf. 830 anno urbis con- 

ducd Egypt* anno 30, A. C. and Strabo muft ditae, p. 1 186. 

have been in Egypt with Gallus in twenty- '^ Harris fixes Hippalas's difcovery in the^ 

ieven^ or twe&ty--fix» A« C. He could not write reign of Claudius, vol. i« 43 1 • 

at 
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2^X the fuiieral pf Poppca". An extravagance, >vanto]i aa it is, 
which befpeak9 fomething like a direct importation of the materiah 
And we are Hkewife informed by Pliny, that he fent two centurions 
fforn £gypt up into Ethiopia to obtain a knowledge of the 
iaterioT; an inquiry naturally attached to the difcoveries on the 
cpait 

The ufual date attributed to the difcovery of Hippalus is the 
reign of Claudius. Dodwell iand Harris are both of this opinion, 
and the latte^, or rather Dx. Campbell his editor, has treated this 
iubjed): fo ably, that if it were not neceilary for the illuftratipn 
of the work before us, it would have been fufiicient to refer to 
his inquiries, rather than to tread the ground again which he has 
occ^upiedi Let us afHime then the feventh year of Claudius '\ anfwer* 
i»g to the fbrty-feventh of the Chriftian era, for the difcovery of 
^ppalus, and the next objed of inquiry will naturally be the date 
.of the y{Qt\i which we are to examine* 

AGE OF THE AUTHOR OF THE PERIPLUS, 

IX. The learned Dodwell a^d S^almafius a£x two very dif&rent. 
^tes to the Pe^iplus, and between two fuch able difputants it is 
caGer to chufe than decide. My own obfervations lead me to 
^prefer the opinion of Salmafius, but not fo peremptorily as to 

•■ Sec Pliny, lib. xii. c, 1 8. the pafTage itfelf •* Dodwell fays, in primis annis Claudii» 

is obfcure, it proves that Pliny knew, (what and fuppofes that Pliny .Ukes hit account of 

was not known in the! prior age,) that cin- Hippalus from a work which Claudius himfclf 

namon and cafia were not the native produce wrote ; certain it is* that the memory of 

of Arabia- But it does not fiiUy prove that Claudius was revered by the Akxaodrians, and 

the merchants imporud theqi from more 4i£- not improbably by reafon of tkia difcovery and 

'lant mart9. the profecution of it. 

fuppofe 
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fuppofe the queftioa cleared of all its di£5cUltle9^ and there ii i Hidt 
dropt by Dodwell, that I fliould wifh to adopt, if I were ncNi cfttf- 
vinced that the author of the Periplus really vifited fevcral of the 
countries he defcribes. 

Dodwell fuppofes that the work was compiled by foriie Al6i- 
andriao " from the journal of Hippalus ; and fo fat it is juff tb 
allow, that the parallel information in Pliny and the Peripl&s does 
not appear fo properly to be copied by either from the other, as 
from fome authority common to both. But that the author, what- 
ever he copied, was a navigator or a merchant himfelf, cannot be 
denied, when we find him fpeaking in the firfi perfoh lipon fome 
pccafions^ ind when we read his account of the tides in the gulph 
of Cambay, which is too graphical to come from any. pen but that 
Df an eye- witnefs. 

This atithor and Pliny agree in the defcription of Hadrama;nt '* 
arid Sabbatha, in the names of the* kings and of the ports on the 
coaft of Malabar, as Muziris and Cottonara, and of the Sinthus ; in 

the departure of the fleets from Ocelis and Cana, and a variety of 
other circumftances ; but their moft remarkable correfpofidence 
is in their hiftory of the Spikenard and Coftus " ; both mention the 

Ganges 



^^ Certe Hippali perfonae conveniunt ex- 
amulEm hujus itinerarii notx. Noinen ipfum* 
ilium Alexandrinum fiiifie prodit> nee Ro- 
manum fcilicet, nee ^gyptiumy fed plane 
Grsecum, qualia erant colonorum Macedonum 
Alexandriaorum* Diifcrt. p. 102. 

£*<oa^ it 9 K^ ffaaiyuvi KCLTtuuTf vaq h' ytnufjun^ 
yo( Iff rn X'^i^ hiQavo^ u^ dvrn* m<ntt^ iy^o;^iiof 



rifCtt^ if daxuf x) vX^toff. Per^* p* 1 5* 

Tu8 colle^um Sabota camel is convehitur 
porta ad td una patente> digredi vift capiiaL 
Plin. Salmaf. 492. 

** Pliny, lib, xii. c. 12. Ed. Hard.. D« 
folio Nardi plura dici par eft ut principale in 
Unguentis. ...altenim ejus genus apud Gangem 
nafcens; damnatur in totutn^Ozsnitidis nomine^ 
virus redolens*— The firft is the Gaiigitica of 
the Peripliis, written alfo Gapanica. The 

latter 
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Cranges an^ Ozend as the marts for the former, and the Pattaleae 
for the -latter. The intelligence is undoubtedly the fame in both, 
and yet there is no abfolute proof that either copied from the 
other. But thofe who ^are acquainted with Pliny's method of 
abbreviation would much rather conclude, if one muft be a copyift, 
that his title to this office is the cleared. Wherever we can trace 
ium to the authorities he follows, we find that narratives are con- 
tX2i€tcd into a iingle fentence, and defcriptions into an epithet* 
This appears to me fully afcertained in the prefent inftance, but 
ronclufions of this fort are not haftily to be adopted. 

Pliny periflied in the eruption of Vefuvius the fame year that 
Vefpafian died, which is the feventy-ninth of our 6ra; and if we place 
the difcovery of Hippalus in forty-feven, a fpace of thirty years, 
is fufficient for the circumftances of the voyage, and the trade to 
be known in Egypt ; from whence to Rome the propagation of 
intelligence is more natural than the reverfe. But if we fhould be 
difpofed, with Dodwell, to carry the date of the Periplus down to 
the reign of Marcus and Lucius Verus*", that commenced in i6i ; 



latter is from the Oz^ne of the PcriplCis ; which 
Hardum is fo far from undcrflanding, that he 
writes Ozaenitidis ab ^O^aaw^y quod odore foedo 
nares feriat. The Coflus Pliny mentions as 
obtained at Patala. Primo ftatim introitu 
lunnis Indi in Petale Infula, where the Penplfks 
«lfo finds it. See Perip. p. 28, 36. compared 
with p- 32. , If thefe paflages of the Periplua 
had flood contiguous, as they do in Ph'ny, the 
)}roof would have been ^complete ; fcattcred as 
they are, it is nearly fo. 

^^ The paifage in the Perip]i!^8 runs thus : 

rm avToae^aTo^v** p. 13, that is^ Charibael 
%^ng of JSaph^Ti is iipoo friendly terms with 



the Roman emperors, and receives prefents 
and emballies from them. The word emperort^ 
in the plural, induces Dodwell to carry down 
the date till he meets with two joint emperora 
reigning together. That a plural docs not 
require this we may learn from DIonyfius Pe- 
rieg. who fays of Rome, tfiuf fjJyaf Imo* d azrvt^ 
whence Barthius draws a fimilar conclufion, 
that Dionyfius lived under the Antonines; 
but Pliny writes, Dionyfium, quem in orientem 
pnemiiit Divus Auguftus, lib. vi. 27. a clear 
proof that Dionyfius lived under Auguftus. 
This argument is from Vofliusi Pra:f. ad 
Dionyf. Perieg:, 

and 
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and at the diftance of almoft a century, its corFefpdhdence xrvlth 
Pliny is by no means equally confiftent. 

The ftrength of Dodwell's argument lies in the report of the 
Periplus, concerning the deftrudion of Arabia Felix, or Aden*V 
by the Romans j and the mention of the coaft of Africa being 
fubjed to the fovereign of Maphartis, king of xh^^rft " Arabia* 
The title of Jirfi or fecond annexed to a province, is a divifion 
which certainly feems of later date under the emperors, than any 
period that would fuit the fyftem of Salmafius ; but there is reafon 
to fufpedt the text, or the rendering of it j and no authority which 
appears fufficient to prove that the territory of Maphartis ever was 
a Roman province in any age ; or even if it might be fo called^ 
as being tributary, no reafon can be given why it fhould be 
diftinguilhed as xhtjirft. 

In regard to the deftrudion of Aden by Cefar, the author of 
die Periplus fays'^ it happened not long before his time. But 
what Cefar this fhould be is a great difficulty. Dodwell, who fup- 
pofes that it muft be by fome Cefar who deftroyed ir in perfon, 
can find no emperor to whom it can be attributed prior to Trajan, 
But Trajan never was on the fouthern coaft of Arabia; he entered 
the country from the Gulph of Perfia, but never penetrated to 
the fouthern coaft by land, and never approached it from the 
Gulph of Arabia. It is much more juft, therefore, to conclude 
that Aden*' was deftroyed by the command of Cefar, than by 

«^ Page 15. •• Page lo. ■• Page 15. tsunly correfpondent, or very nearly fo. It is 

^ The proof that Aden is the Arabia FcHx an unufual form for a name of a town : but 

of the Periplfts, refts upon the ixitcrprctation >» confirmed by Pomp. Meb> lib. tii. c §• 

of Adcn=delicia, by Huet, and admitted by Canae, Arabia et Gandamus. 
4*AnviUe, from its fituation, which is cer. 

H Cefar 



• 
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* Cefar ia^peVToji; and if fo, any Cefar whofe age will coincide with 

other circumftances may be aflumed. Many probabilities confpire 
to make us conclude that this was Claudius. 

• The Romans, from the time they firft -entered Arabia under 
Elius GalluSy had always maintained a footing on the coail of 
the Red Sea. They had a garrifon at Leuke Kom^ in Nabathea'% 
where they colleded the cuftoms, and it is apparent that they 
esctended their power down the gulph, and to the ports of the 
ocean, in the reign of Claudius^ as the freedman of Annius Ploca- 

m 

mus was in the a^ of colleding the tribute there, when he was 
carried out to fea. If we add to this the difcovery of Hippalus 
in the fame reign, we find a better reafon for the deftrudion of 
Aden at this time, than at any other. Aden had been one of the 
great marts for the Indian commerce, and if Claudius, or the 
prefect of Egypt, was now difpofed to appropriate this trade to the 
Romans, this was a fufHcient caufe for ruining Aden, in order to 
fupprefs rivals or interlopers. The jealoufy or oppofition of Aden 
to the new difcovery would naturally afford ground for quarrel, and 
if not, the Romans knew how to provoke one whenever it fuited 
their intereft. 

Thefe confiderations are offered ^ a probable anfwer to the 
weightieft of Dodwell's arguments; his long and tedious difquiiition 
concerning Palefimundus, will defeat itfelf. It Hands thus : having 
determined that the age of the Periplus muft be that of Marcus 
and Lucius Verus, he is obliged to foppofe, that the author could 
not have feen the work of Ptolemy, who lived in the reign of 
Adriai}^ Now the reafons for eftablifliing the priority of the 

^ A port north of Jidda and Yambo. 

Periplus 
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PerxpluB are thefe; firft in going down the coaft of Africa, the * 

e5ttent of difc6very is Rhaptum, in latitude lo"* o' o' fouth ; but • 

in Ptolemy a farther progreft is made to Prafum, in latitude 15^ o' o'' / •* 

ibuth. This rtaturally appears a proof that Ptolemy is the later 

writer. But a ftronget follows; the Periplus ftyles Ceylon, Pale* 

fimundu, and adds, " it is the fame ifland as the ancients called 

*' Taprobana*'." But in the time of Ptolemy it had acquired a third 

name, Salice, and he accordingly writes, " Salice, T^hich \fra8 

" formerly named Palefimundus.'* It follows then, that the author \ 

who writes Palefimundus muft be prior to the author who writes 

Salice. Dodwell, in order to obviate this felf-evidefht truth, in the 

true fpirit of fyftera, is neceffitated to argue, that the author of the 

I^eriplus, though an Alexandrian, had never feen the work of 

Ptolemy, who was of Alexandria alfo; but that he copies Pliny, 

who was a Roman ; and then to fupport this ftrange hypothefis, 

he is compelled to maintain, that the Palefimundus of Pliny is not 

Ceylon, or the Taprobana of the ancients, but the Hippocura of 

Ptolemy on the coaft of Malabar. How thefe aflertions could be 

deemed authentic by any one, when Dodwell wrote, is incompre- 

henfible, unlefs we calculate the dignity which attaches to erudition. 

But we now know that Salic^ is derived from Sala-bha •*, the Shan*- 

fkreet namtf of Ceylon, and Palefimundus, from Parafhri-mandala, the 

country of Parafliri^', dr the Indian Bacchus. Both are ns^tive 

names, and voyagers at different times acquired both from the* 

•♦ 

* "■ ^^ 

•V Page 35. ^' Paolino, p. 372. Regi, cultum Libori 

** Paolino, p. 108. Sala is manifeftly the . Patris. The king, fays Pliny, worHups hue* 
root of Sab'ce, of ,Selen-dib, pr Scrcri'^iive and chus. 
Ceylon. . , . , I 

... H 2 natives. 
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natives. -When the ifland of Ceylon comes under confideration 
. in the courfe of the narrative, more will be faid on this fubjed, at 
prefent this is ample proof, that the merchants in the age of the 
author called Ceylon Paleiimundusi ai»d that in Ptolemy's age it 
was ftyled Sailed; if Ptolemy then allows the former to be firfi 
in ufe, the Periplxis muft of neceility be prior to his publica-* 
tion. 

Dodwell fays •% that none of Ptolemy's aftronomical obfervations 
are earlier than the ninth year of Adrian, anfwcring to 1 23, A. D. 
If then the firft year of Marcus and Lucius Verus is 1 6 1 , A. D.^ 
We add nearly forty years to the antiquity of the Periplus at 
one ilep, it could not be later than 123, and how mucb 
earlier muft be the next object of our inquiry. On thia head- 
probability and conjedure muft fupply the place of proo£ The 
, author fpeaks of the difcovery of Hippalus, without fpecifying its. 
,^ date, or its (Kftance from his own time. Some confiderable interval 
is manifeft from his expreffion, when he fays, " from the time of 
** Hippalus to this day fome fail ftraight from Kand, &c."** but 
what fpace to allot to this interval is by no means evident. From 
the feventh of Claudius, the aflumed epoch of the difcovery ,^ to the 
ninth of Adrian •% is feventy-eight years, a fpace in which we may 
6x'the publication of the Periplus, fo as beft to &iit with other 
circumftances, and there is one reafon to fix it confiderably previous 
to Ptolemy ^'^ which is this; Ptolemy profeffes to derive hia» 

•« DifTert. p. 89. ^' SalmalEu^ writes, hihc Hquet auQoranr 

9* Fage 32. efie Tetuiliffimum Sc longe Ptokmso anter^ 

t* Ptolemy, publiihcd much later, for he orem, at the conclufion of his ailment on the 

Vmd tin 161 at leaft, near forty years after temple of Augoftot, in Limbec. Flin. £x^ 

the 9th of Acbkn. p» 1186. 

informatioa 
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« 

information from the merchants of Egypt, and the Periplus feems 
to be the very work he would have confulted ; if he had known it^ 
and yet one circumftance is fufficient to prove, th^^p it never came 
under his contemplation. His error of extending the coafl; of 
Malabar weft and eaft, inftead of north and fouth, is notorious ;^ 
this he could hot have done if he had confulted the Periplus, for 
there it is laid down in its proper dire&ion. This induces a belief, 
that it was not publifhed in, or hear the age of Ptolemy, but fa 
much prior as to be negleded, or from its compafs and contents 
not to have obtained much notice at the time of its publication. 
It is not eafy to account for Ptolemy's dilregard of it on any other 
ground, unlefs he knowingly flighted it, and preferred the accoimts 
of later voyagers. 

But in order to fee the ftate of things fuitable to the internal 
evidence of the Periplus, we muft take a view of the Roman^ 
government in Egypt. Egypt became a Roman province in the 
year thirty before our era, and from the moment it was fubduedi 
Auguftus planned the extenfion of the Roman power into Arabia 
and Ethiopia, fuppofmg that Arabia produced fpices, and Ethiopia, 
gold, becaufe thefe were the arcicles^ brought out of thoTe countries 
into Egypt. The avidity with which this plan was adopted may 
be conceived by obferving that, within ten years after the redudion 
of Egypt, Galhis had penetrated into the heart of Arabia, and' 
Petronius had advanced eight hundred and fbventy miles above 
Sy &ie into Ethiopia, and reduced Gandacd the queen of that country 
to the condition- of a tributary. 

The expedition o£ Petronijus is fixed to a certsunty in 21, 
A.^CL becaiife the embafladoxs of Gandac^ found Augoftusr at 

Samosi^ 
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Samos, where he was tjiat year; and that of GaHus'^ was con* 
temporary^ becauie his abience with a part of the troops of the 
province was th? inducemeni: for Candace to infult the government. 
And it muft have been but a Tcry few years after this, that Strabo' 
yrept up to Syene with. Elius Galium '"•, wjio v^as then- become 
prefe£t. Upoii this wc^fion, he • obferves, that he was informed 
an hundred and twenty, ijbips now- failed from Myos Hormus 
a^anually for Indi^i^. whereas, uwbr- the Ptolemies, a very few only 
ha(| dared to undertake thjit. yoyagq '°\ 

The embailies from Poms andiPandion to Auguftus, mentioned' 
With fo much oftentation by the hiftoriansi a^ord confiderable proof 
of the progrefs of Roman difcovery in the eaftj and the veffels 
which conveyed thefe embafladors from the coaft of Malabar muft. 
have landed them either in Arabia, or in the Gulph. of Perfia, or 
the Red Sea ; the conveyance alfo of the freedman of Plocamus 
back again from CeylcHi to Egypt, proves that the voyage was 
performed previous to the difcovery of Hippalus, Agreeably, 
therefore, to. the aflertion ir^.the Periplus we ought to fuppofe 
that none of thefe conveyances were performed by means of the 
monfoion, unlefs we fliould allow the veffels to be Indian or 
Arabian, for both thefe nations appear vifibly to have known the 
nature of .thefe wiqds long beft)re the Romany were acquainted with 
thjSip., .:,Fro9i -thefe circupiftances we may colled the extreme, 
defire of Auguftus to extend his knowledge and his power towards 
the eaft, .and, though the inert reign of Tiberius, or the wild 
tyranny of Caligula, furnifh no docupaents of a further progrefs,. 



<►. • 



99 Strabo, lib, xvii. p. 8*19. ^^' *^» '0^^y«» »« ttL%w\. Ibid. 
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we may conclude, that the prefedis of Egypt were ftill intent on 
promoting a difcovery once commenced, and with which the 
emolun;ients of their own government were fo immediately con- 
nected. We muft fuppofe, that the Roman fleet was fuperior 
in the Red Sea and on the fouthern coaft of Arabia, before any 
of the powers on that coaft could become tributary, and tributary 
they indubitably were before the reign of Claudius, or Plocamus 
could not have been farmer of the revenue. 

When the freedman of Plocamus returned from Ceylon, if he 
came in a Roman- veflTel he muft have coafted his whole voyage ; 
but as the king of Ceylon fent four embafladors with him to Claudius, 
and a rajah '** to take charge of the whole, we muft conclude that 
they came in an Indian veilel to Arabia, and that the freedman 
learned the nature of the monfoon in the courfe of his navigation j 
this is fo near in point of time, that we cannot be miftaken in 
fuppofmg it, connected with the attempt of Hippalus, and in con- 
fequence of it, the revolution in the whole courfe of Oriental 
commerce. 

The advantage which Claudius made of this difcovery, and the 
profecution of it fo beneficial to Egypt, rendered his name dear 
to the Alexandrians ; his writings were rehearfed in their mu&um 
and the account he gave of this commerce is juftly believed by 
Dodwell to be the fource of Pliny's information'^'. . 

It is this circumftance which above all others induces me to fiJi the 
deftrudtion of Aden under Claudius, or at lateft under Nero, whbfe 

■*>* Principe corum Rachlay Pliny. . I have ***' Dodwell, Diflert* p» 93. from Suetonius 
no heiitation in fubfcribing to the opinion of Claiid. <5. 42. But this was not their own 
Faolinot that Rachia is Rajah. 9^ it wm by order of Claudius* 

a mind 
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mind was equally fixed on Ethiopia^ Arabia, and India, as the 
fountains of all the treafures of the eaft. The more important every 
ftep grew in purfuing this commerce to the fource, the greater 
temptation there was to fupprefs every power which could come 
in competition. One thing is evident, Aden was not deftroyed bv 
auy Cefar in perfon ; for we cannot find in all hiflory a Cefar that 
ever vifited the fouthern coaft of Arabia. If it was by the com- 
mand of Cefar, it fuits no one fo well as Claudius or Nero, or if 
they are too early, there is no other but the reign of Adrian to 
which it can be attributed. Adrian was in Egypt himfelf ; his 
fyflem was all dired:ed to regulation and improvement of the 
provinces^i this might be a part of his plan. But there is nothing 
in the Periplus itfelf to make us adopt this period and much to 
contradiA it. 

It has been neceffary to inveftigate this fad with accuracy, be- 
caufe the date of the work depends upon it ; for at whatever point 
wc fix the deftrudtion of Aden, very near to that we muft fix the 
Peripliisi as the author intimates that it was not long before 
the penod in which he writes. It is not fatisfadory to leave this 
queftion refliog upon probabilities only. But where hiflory is 
filent, probability is our only gmde,and correfpondent circumftances 
are the befl foundation of probability. 

From thefe premifes the reign of Nero appears moft accordant 
to the internal evidence of the work itfelf, or if the reign of 
Adrian Ihould be preferred, it muft be the year he was in Egypt, 
which is the tenth of his reign, and anfwers to the year 126, 
A. D. The objeftion to this is its coincidence with the age of 
Ptolemy, which for the reafons ahready fpecified can hardly be 

reconciled 
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reconciled to confiftcnce. I aflume, therefore, the reign of 
Claudius for the difcovery of Hippalus, and the tenth year of 
Nero for the date of the Periplus, leaving the queftion ftill open 
for the inveftigation of thofe who have better opportunities for 
deciding upon its precifion. 



INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA ANTECEDENT TO HISTORY. 

■ 

X. In entering upon this fubjed two confiderations prefent 
themfelves to our view, which muft be kept perfedly feparate and 
diftin£t : the firft is, that the intercourfe itfelf is hiftorical ; the 
fecond, that the means of intercourfe can only be collected from 
circumftances : the former admits of proof; the latter is at beft 
hypothetical. I can prove that fpices were brought into Egypt, 
(which implies their introdudion into all the countries on the. 
Mediterranean,) and I argue from analogy, that Thebes and Memphis 
in their relpcftive ages were the centre of this intercourfe, as 
Alexandria was afterwards, and as Cairo is, in fome degree, even 
at the prefent hour. 

That fome Oriental fpices came into Egypt has been frequently 
aflerted, from the nature of the aromatics which were employed 
in embalming the mummies""*; and in the thirtieth chapter of 
Exodus we find an enumeration of cinnamon, caflia, myrrh, 
frankincenfe, ftade, onycha, and galbanum, which are all the 
produce either of India or Arabia. Mofes fpeaks of thefe as precious, 
and appropriate to religious ufes j but at the fame time in fuch 

■**♦ Miimmia, or Mumia, was once a medicine, certainly not on account of the cada- 
verous but the aromatic fubflance. 

I quantities^ 
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qranthies ***', as to fhew they were neither very rare, or very difficult 
to be obtained. Now it happens that cinnamon and callia are two 
fpecies of the fame fpice ''^,. and that fpice is not to be found nearer 
Egypt or Paleftine, than Ceylon *% or the coaft of Malabar, If 
then they were found in Egypt, they muft have been imported ; 
there muft have been intermediate carriers, and a communication 
of fome kind or other, even in that age, muft have been open between 
India and Egypt That the Egyptians themfelves might be ignorant 
of this, is poflible ; fpr that the Greeks and RomaBS, as Late as the time 
of Auguftus '^% thought cinnamon the produce of Arabia, is maoifeft 
from their writings. But it has been proved from Agatharchides, 
that the merchants of Sabea traded to India, and that at the time 
when Egypt pofieiTed the monopoly of this trade in regard to 
Europe*^', the Sabeans enjoyed a iimilar advantage in regard to 
Egypt. Of thefe ^ circumftances Europe was ignorant, or only 
imperfedly informed ; and if fuch was the ca£b in fo late a period 
as 200 years before the Chriftian era, the fame circumftances may 
be fiappofed in any given age where it may be neceflary to place 
them. 

There are but two poffible means of conveying the commodities 
of India to the weft, one by land through Perfia or the provinces, 
on the north, the other by fcaj and if by fea, Arabia muft in all 

*^^ Five hundred (hekels of myrrh, five i AX«|a4fcta w Tot«T«y*.*j hr\ to «rW kcu vvci** 

hundred of caffia, two hundred and fifty of x^^oi Wl^ 'xai xPivyii t©:; Uto?. Alexandria has 

cinnamon. ^ ^^^ ^l^^^j^ monopoly to herfelf. She is the 

»^6 Sec article Kaffia Kafia in the lift of receptacle of afl [Indian] good*, and the dif. 

articles of commerce. p^^f^^ ^£ ^j^^^ ^^ ^ ^^j^^^ nations. Strabo. 



»*' See Strabo, lib. xvi. paflim. in,^ xvii, p. 798. 
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ages have been the medium through which this commerce paffed, 
whether the Arabians went to Malabar itfelf, or obtained thefe 
articles in Carmania, or at the mouths of the Indus. 

In order to fct this in its proper light, it is neceflary to fuppofe, 
that the fjMces in the moft fouthem provinces of India were known 
in the moft northern, and if from the north, they might pais by 
land ; from the fouth, they would certainly pafs by fea, if the fea 
were navigated. But in no age were the Perfians'*% Indians, or 
Egyptians, navigators ; and if we exclude thefe, we have no other 
I choice but to fix upon the Arabians, as the only nation which 

could furniih mariners, carriers, or merchants in the Indian 
ocean. 

But let us trace the communication by land on the north : it is 
only in this one inftance that I ihall touch upon it ; and that only 
faecaufe it relates to an account prior to Mofes* Semiramis'"' is 
faid to have erefted a column, on which the immeniity. of her 
conqu^s was defcribed, as extending from Ninus or Ninive, to 
the Itamenes, ( Jomanes or Jumna,) eaftward j and fouthward, to the 
country which produced myrrh and frankincenfe ; that is, eaftward 
to the interior of India, and fouthward to Arabia. Now, fabulous 
as this pillar may be, and fabulous as the whole hiftory of Semi- 
ramis may be, there is ftill a degree of confiftency in the fable ; 
for the tradition is general, that the Aflyrians of Ninive did make 

**^* It 18 not meant to aflert that thefe and Chinefc. The Chmcfe probably never 

nations never ufed the fea ; they certainly did, paffed the ftraits of Malacca, the Malays 

upon their own coafts, but there are not now, fecm in all ages to have traded with India, 

nor docft hiftory prove that there ever were, and probably with the coaft of Africa, 
any navigators, properly fo called, in the n* Bochart, torn. i. p. 109. from Dio^ 

eallcm feas, except the Arabians, Malays* d6rU8. 

12 an 
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an Irruption into India ; and the return of Semiramis '" througli 
Gadrofia, by the route which Alexander afterwards purfued, is 
noticed by all the hiftorians of the Macedonian. If, therefore, there 
is any truth concealed under this hiftory of Semiramis, the field 
is open for conceiving a conftant incercourfe eftabliflied between 
India and the AfTyrian empire, and a ready communication between 
that empire and the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
This intercourfe would account for the introdudion of the gums, 
drugs, and fpices of India into Egypt, as early as the 21ft. century 
before the Chriftian era'", and 476 years antecedeot to the age 
of Mofes. 

But this is not the leading character in the accounts left us hy 
the Greek hiftorians *'* ; they all tend to Phenicia and Arabia* 
The Arabians have a fea coaft round three fides of their vaft penin- 
fula; they had no prejudices againft navigation either from habit 
or religion. There is no hiftoty which treats of them, which doeg 
not notice them as pirates or merchants by fea, as robbers qt 
traders by land. We fcarcely touch upon them accidentally in any 



■" When two fables of two different couu- provinces which afterwards compof^d the 

tries agree, there is always reafon to fuppofe Perfian empire. It is thi^ conqueft in which 

that they are founded on truth : the Maha- the Grecian accounts of Semiramis and the 

bharat is perhaps as fabulous as the hiftory of Mahabharat agree. 

Semiramis; J>ut this work (in Col. Bow's "'» Semiramis, A. C. 2007. Mofes in 

account of it,) fpecifies, upon a variety of Midian 1531. Blair. 

occafions, the great attention of the Indian 113 Her6dotus, lib. iii, p. 250. reckons up 

fovereigns to pay their tribute to their weftem frankincenfe, myrrh, caffia, cinnamon, lada- 

xonquerors. I cannot trace this to its caufes num, (a gum,) and ftorax as the produce of 

or confequences, but it always feems to juftify Arabia : thefe commodities were brought into 

the idea, that there had been fome conqued Greece by the Phenicians. See alfo p. 252. 
of India, by the nations which inhabited thofe 

author. 
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author, without finding that they were the carriers of the IndiaiK 
Qceaxi. 

SabSa"*, Hadramant, and Oman were the refidence of nayigators> 
in all ages, from the time that hiftory begins to Ipeak of . them j 
and there is every reafon to imagine that they were equally fo, 
before the hiilorians acquired a knowledge of them, as they have : 
lince continued down to the prefent age. 

It is furely not too much to adn^it that a nation. with thefe> 
difpofitions, in the very earlieft ages crofled the Gulph of Perfia 
f|om Oman to Carmania : the tranfit in fome places is not forty 
miles; the oppofite coaft is vifible from their own fhore "'j and if ^ 
you. once tand them in Carmania,. you open a paffage to the Indus, , 
apd to the weftern coaiik of India, as a concIuCon. which, follows^; 
of courfe« . 

I grant that this is wholly hypothetical ; but where hiftory flops, . 
this is all that rational inquiry can demand. The firft hiftory to * 
be depended on, is. that of Agatharchides. He found Sabea, of 
Yemen, in pofleffipn of alj the fplendour that a monopoly of the 
Indian trade ^ muft ever produce,, and either here.or at Hadramant 
or Oman it muft ever have been : . thefe provinces, all lie within i 
the . region, of the mpijifoons, and there is every reafon to Imagine 
that they had ayailpd themfelves of thefe in the earlieft ages, as well ; 
as in the lateft. I conclude that their knowledge in this refped is 
prior to the building of Thebes ; and that if the monopoly /.on the 

"♦ Hadramant is .the AtromitU of the Sabca is Yemen, on tlie.Red Sea, but extends, . 

GreeJcB; it is nearly centrical between Sab^a or did anciently extend^ to the ports on the 

and Oman on the ocean. Oman is the eaftem ocean, as Aden, &c.. 
Ijait of Arabia, towards the Culph of Pcrfia. "^ Straboj lib. jvi, p. 769 ct. fee. 99. 

13 eaftera.- 
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eaftern fide of the Red Sea was in their hands, that on the wefton 
fide was fixed at Thebes. The fplendour of that city, ftill vifible 
in its very ruins, is in no other way to be accounted for : it is 
cxaftly parallel to the cafe of Alexandria in a later period; for 
Alexandria did not trade to India, the monopoly was ftill in Satbea 
when Agatharchides wrote, and the monopoly at Alexandria was as 
perfe£t in regard to the Mediterranean, as that of Sab^ was in 
regard to the Indian ocean. The wealth of the Ptolemies was as 
pre-eminent as that of the Thebaick Dynaities, and the power 
and conquefts df a Fhiladelphus or Euergetes "* lefs fabulous than 
thofe of Sefonchofis. 

That the Grecian Dynafty in Egypt tried every experiment to 
evade the monopoly at SabSa, is manifeft from hiftory. The 
ftraits"' of the Red Sea were paifed, the ports of Arabia on the 
ocean were explored, the marts on the coafts of Africa were vifited, 
Indian commodities were found in all of them. A proof direct, 
that the monfoon was at that time known to the Arabians "', though 
hiftory knew nothing of it till the difcovery of Hippalus ; that is, 
till 200 years later : this is the more extraordinary, as the fad had 
T>een afcertained in part by the voyage of Nearchus, and as all its 
confequences would have been explored, if Alexander had lived 
another year. I always wi(h to be underftood as never aflerting 



116 



Euergetes fayti in the Adulkick Ib- 
lcrxption» he had reduced the ^wbole world 
to peace* 'Sefonchofis could do no more. 

"' Strabo, b'b. xvi, p. 773. 

'V I had expeded to find an account of the 
monfoons in the Onental writers ; but as my 
acquaintance with them by tranflations onlyy 



muft be very confined, I have met with only 
one inflance, and that in a'very different regiom 
Ventus marinus fex integris menfibus regnat 
in illoi [mari tenebrofo,] et turn in alium ven- 
turn convertitur. AI. Edniili, p. 34. the 
Mare Tenebrofum is at Icaft eaft of Malacca, 
if not of China. 

that 
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> that the voyage between Egypt and India was utterly unpraftifed by 
the Greeks; the evidence is clear, that fome few veffels performed it,, 
but they coafted the whole way "^ the greateft number is that men- 
tioned by Strabo of an hundred and twenty fhips. . The expence of. 
fuch a navigation did not anfwer ; it was found cheaper to purchafe In-: 
dian goods in the old markets : the pailage by the monfoon was never 
attempted ; and the folitary fadl of all hiftory^ which I can difcover, 
previous to EUppalus, is that in the fabulous account of lambulus. . 
I believe that fad, not as performed by lambulus, but as an 
evidence that ibme fuch pallage had been heard of, that an obfcure 
nc^on prevailed that it was made from the coaft of Africa, and that, 
therefore^ it was interwoven with the piece to give the fable an i 
appearaii<;e of reality. I. believe it to have had its ri& from Arabia ; ^ 
and it is one proof among others, that the Arabians did reach Indian 
prior to hiftory, and a fufficient reafon why the Greeks found it 
cheaper to purchafe their cargoes in the Arabian markets, rather • 
than to go to India themfelvcs. A truth certainly, if the Arabians 
failed with the moufoon^ and the Greeks coafted the - whole • 
voyage. 

Thefe confiderations taken in the mafs, induce a. belief that in 
the very earlieft ages, even prior to Mofes, the communication 
with India waa open, that the intercourfe with that continent was 
in the hands of the Arabians, that Thebes had owed its fplendour 

■*9 nE^ixoXTriJ^yrsf. Periplus. Strabo does Indus, it is the full extent .that can- be required; - 

certainly fully mean to fay, that a confiderable fwr Pliny exprefsly fays, that the ports on the . 

fleet went to India, but not till the Romany coall of Malabar were only beginning to be .. 

were mafters of Egypt ; and whether they known in hi$ age. In what way they failed 

performed the whole voyage, op only to previous to the Periplus will be noticed in ita . 

Arabia for Indian commodiucs, is a queiUon. proper pl:)pe« 
If we fuppofe them to reach the moutlisof the 

to 
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*to*that commerce, and that Memphis rofe from the fame caufe 
to the fame pre-eminence. ^ Cairo fucceeded to both in wealth, 
grandeur, and magnificence ; all which it muft have maintained to 
the prefent hour, if the difcoveries of the Portuguefe had not 
changed the commerce of the world ; and which it does in fome 
proportion ftill maintain, as a centre between the eaft and the 
Mediterranean. The eflfential difference between thefe three capitals 
and Alexandria, proves pad contradiction, the different fplrit and 
fuperior fyftem of the Greeks. Thefe three capitals were inland 
for the fake of fecurity : a proof that the natives never were 
navigators or fovereigns of the fca. The Greeks were both j and 
the capital -of the Ptolemies was therefore Alexandria. Their fleets 
were fuperior to all that had ever appeared on the Mediterranean ; 
and the power of their kingdom fuch, that nothing but a fucceflion 
of weak and wicked princes could have deflroyed it. While Egypt 
was under the power of its native fovereigns. Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, 
Cyprus, Greece, Sicily, and Carthage were all enriched by the 
trade carried on in its ports, and the articles of commerce which 
i could be obtained there and there only ; the Egyptians themfelves 
were hardly known in the Mediterranean as the exporters of their 
own commodities; they were the Chineie of the ancient world, 
and the fliips of all nations, except their own, laded in their 
harbours. 

'ITie fyftem of the Ptolemies was exadly the reverfe. Alexandria 
.grew up to be the firft mart of the world, and the Greeks of Egypt 
were the carriers of the MediterFanean, as well as the agents, 
fadors, and importers of Oriental produce. The cities which had 
jrifen under the former fyftem, funk filently into infignificance j and 

ib 
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ib wife wae the new policy, and fo deep had it taken root, that 

the Romans, upon the fubjedtion of Egypt, found it more ex- 

pedient to leave Alexandria in pofleffion of its privileges, than to 

alter the courfe of trade, or occupy it themfelves. Egypt, in 

ftridt propriety, was never a Roman province, but a prefpflure, 

governed, not by the fenate but the emperor hipafelf. No pretor 

I or proconful ever had the command } no man above the equeftrian 

i order was ever prefed ; no Roman '*" ever entered the country 

I . without the exprefs licence of the emperor, Thefe circumftances 

are particularized to (hew the wifdom of the Greeks in their 
j ^ftablifliment of the fyftem, and the wifdom of the Romans in 

contenting themfelves with the revenue, rather than the property 
of the country '*'. This revenue, amounting to more than three 
millions fterling, they enjoyed for more than fix hundred years '"j 
and till the moment of the Arabian conqueft, Alexandria continued 
the fecond city of the empire in rank, and the firft, perhaps^ in 
wealth, commerce, and profperity. 

Thefe confiderations are by no means foreign to our purpofe: 
it is the defign of this work to exhibit the trade with India under 

**^ One charge brouglit againft Germaniciw than that of any native or foreign dynafty 

l>y Tiberius, was his going into Egypt with- not mythological; and this fovereignty, not- 

«at pcrmiflion. withilanding particular intervals of tyranny, 

It docs not appear that any Roman in does fecm upon the whole to have been excr. 



IZl 



Egypt was allowed to engage in commerce. In cifed for the good of the people, which is the 

the early part of their government at leaft, all end of all government. When Egypt fell, its 

ihe names we meet with in the trade of the profperity, though impaired, was probably 

Red Sea, Africa, and India, are Greek : fuperior to that of any other province of the 

Arrian, Dionyiius, &c. &c. empire. The revenue I take at a medium 

'** It is the (lability of the Roman conqucfts from the calculation of Strabo, who fays, that 

whichdiftinguifties them from thofe of other na- under Auletes, the worft of the Ptolemies, it 

lions. If we place the meridian power of Rome was 2,4? 1,875 ^* > but-he adds, that the Ro- 

iin the age of Augullus, it was 700 years in rif- mans managed it to much greater advantage, 

ing,and i40oycar:> in (ailing. The fovercignty and even doubled it. v>trab. lib. xviL p. 798. 



; of Egypt, for 600 years^ is of greater duration 



every 
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every point of view in which it was regarded by the ancients; 
but if it were hot my determination to clofe my refearches with 
the voyage of Gama, I could now ftiew how a contrary policy 
has brought the richeft country in the world to its prefent (late of 
mifery. Policy, I fay, becaufc, though the difcovery of Garaa mufl; 
have injured Egypt, it could not have reduced it to defolation. 
It is the conqueft of Selim, and a divided power between the 
Porte and the Mameluks, which has funk a revenue of three 
millions to a cypher'*'; a policy, in fa£t, which has cut down 
the tree to come at the fruit, which is not content with the golden 
^gg» b^^ '^^ killed the bird that laid it '**. 



■*' There 18 a tribute paid by the Mame- 
luks to the Pacha of Egypt, but it never 
reaches Conftantinople, as there are always 
charges to fet off again ft it. 

■*♦ Exception^ perhaps* may be taken to 
what has been faid in regard to the Egyptians 
never appearing in the Mediterranean as a naval 



power. The expreflion is meant to apply to 
that country only while under its native fove* 
reigns. As fubjc6k to the Perfians, Macedo* 
nlansy and Romans it fumifhed large fleets. 
This reftridUoiiy omitted in its proper place, 
the vacancy pf the prefent page allows me to 
infert. 



V. 

The names of places will be diilinguifhed by capitals in the 
margin j in which form the Greek found and Greek orthography 
will both be preferved. The Latin dr modem orthography will be 
followed in the text, to avoid the appearance of fingularity, 

Marks of tones. 

^ The accent, as Azania. 

^ The note when e final is pronounced long or fliort, as Qilp^. 
'^ The note of a long vowel or diphthong in the Greek, as Oponc, 
Neffa, Niloptolcmeon, Kuenion. 
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<< Oiientalem oram Africx fulcavit Au&orFeripli, cujus au£ioritas majorls eft 
« facienda quam cxterorum omnium^ utpote qui folus veritati confentanea 
^* fcripfcrit/* Vos^ius ad Melam. p. 595. cd. Varior. Lugd. 1722- 



rp H E object propofed for confideration in the fecond book is 
the navigation of die ancients from Myos Hormus in the 
Gulph of Arabia, to the Promontory of Rhaptum ' on the coaft of 
Africa. Myos Hormus lies in the twenty-feventh degree of 
northern latitude, and Rhaptum will be fixed near ten degrees to 
the fouthward of the equator; confequently we have a fpace of 
above two thoufand five hundred miles to examine, involved in fuch 
obfcurity, that without recourfe to modern difcovery, the naviga- 
tion of the ancients is inexplicable. 

The»Periplus, which has been aflumed as the bafis of our difquifi- 
tion, has a claim to this preference, not only as the mofl ancient but 
the moft fpecific account extant ; for notwithftanding particular places 
may have been noticed in treatifes of a prior date, the line of coaft 
which it embraces is to be found no where previoufly in detail ; and 
the circumftances which it particularizes bear fuch a flamp of veracity, 
as to afTure us, that if the voyage was not performed by the writer, 
it is at leaft delineated from authentic documents. 

* Ftolemj writer both Rbapta and RbaptuoDy the Peripl&t always Rhapta> phiral. 

. I. The 






MYOSHORMUS. 71 

L The furvey commences from Myos Hormus *, a port chofen by 



Ptolemy Philadelphus for the convenience' of commerce, in pre- Horm<»«. 
ference to Arsinoe or Suez, on account of the difficulty of navigat- 
ing the weftern extremity of the gulph. 

The name of this port fhews its origin to be Greek : it fignifies 
tlie harbour of the Moufe ; an appellation which it afterwards 
changed for the harbour of Venus. But the former is the more 
prevalent, and the latter is recorded by Agatharchides only and his , 
copyifts. Its fituation is determined by three iflands, which Aga- 
tharchides mentions; known to modern navigators by the name of 
the JafFateens, and its latitude' is fixed with little fluduation in 
170 o' o", by d'Anville, Bruce, and de la Rochette, The prefump- 
tion in favour of de Ja Rochette's accuracy is natural, as he had 
the charts and journals of feveral Englifh navigators before him, 
and the pofition of the iflands * with the indenture of the coaft, is 
fuch as would fufiiciently correfpond with what the ancients called 
a port. Strabo defcribes the entrance as oblique', which was per- 
haps effedted by the fite of the ifland at the entrance ; and he notices 
that the fhips which failed from Berenice lay at this port till their 
cargoes were prepared. 

11. The fame reafon which induced Philadelphus to form the port of . 

Myos Hormus, led him afterwards to the eftablifliment of Berenice, ^^^^^^^ * 

* De la Rochette has made two ports of the • Ptol. 27® 15' o", 27* 8' o", by de la Ro- 

Myos Hormus and Aphrodites Hormus of chette. 

Straboy but they are both the fame, if Strabo * n^xTwSow ^\ vna-a^ r^i^i. Strabo, xvi. 769. 

u to be interpreted by Agfatharchides, whom The JafFateens are more than three ; but the 

be copies; his tranflator indeed fays, Murls fmaller ones are perhaps little more than 

flatio aliaque Veneris, but the text does not rocks above water. 

require the diftindion. Sec Hardouin, not, ad » A*/«y» it,iya»f tw r*T3rtw ixon» crxoXwi'. 

lib. vi. Plin. cvi. The Myos Hormus of de la Strab. ibid. 
iRochettc I ihould prefer for the true ptfition* , 

with 
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with this additional motive ; that being in a lawer part of thegtilp\ 
it facilitated the communication with the ocean, or the coaft of 
Africa, and lay more convenient for taking advantage of the regular 
winds within the ftraits, or the monfoons in the Indian ocean. The 
plans of Phihidelphus, indeed, feem to have been larger than either 
he or his fucceflbrs carried into execution : he had evidently fent 
travellers to penetrate into the interior by land, while his fleet was ex* 
ploring the coaft. Pliny mentions the names of Dalion, Ariftocreon, 
Bion and Bafilis % as vifitors of Ethiopia ; and Simonides as refiding 
five years at Merod; while Timofthenes^ went down the coaft as 
far, perhaps, as Madagafcar, but certainly lower than the fleets of 
the Ptolemies traded ', or the Roman fleets in the age of the Peri- 
plus. The account of Agatharchides, who. lived in the reign of 
Philometor, goes no lower on the weftern fide of the gulph than 
Ptolemais ThSron; and in his time the commerce feems fo generally 
to have fettled at Myos Hormus, that no mention of Berenice occurs 
in the whole wprk ^ Under the fucceflbrs of Philometor, this 

fi Plin.Hb. VI. c. 35." commerce on the coaft of Africa fettled at 

' There is feme rcafon to hcfitate in giving Cerne, though Hanno had gone much farther 

credit to Timofthene8» a.s he says the Red Sea to the fouth. 

is two days fail acrofs and four days fail in ^ Neither does Diod6rus notice it, who 

length. Plin. lib. vi. Four days (if it be not wrote, perhaps, early in the reign of AuguftuSt 

an error of Pliny's) cannot by any means fuf- and fallowed Agatharchides. But Strabo is 

fice for a courfe of nine hundred miles. See diffafe; and he adds one particular which mar 

Fragm. Artenu Hudfon, vol, i. p. 88. account for the filence of Agatharchides, 

' This is fimibr to what has happened re- which is, as we have juft noticed, that Berc- 

lative to our own difcovcries. Sir F. Drake nice, though a ftation, was no port. The 

explored the weftern coaft of America, to the harbour was at Myos Hormus; and the ftiipt 

north of California, where no navigator fol- lay there till they came to Berenice for their 

lowed him till almoft 200 years after, when lading. The PeriplAs alfo feems almoft to 

the Englifli, Rufliansi and Spaniards have in- join the two together, at the conuncncemcnt 

terfered with each other in Nootka Sound, of the Arabian voyage. 
Jd the iame manner alfo the Carthaginian 

trade 
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trade languiflied rather than increafed, nor was it reinvlgorated till 
the conqueft of Egypt by Auguftus. 

The connexion between Myos Hormus and Berenice, from which 
ports the navigation commenced, requires more confideration than 
has been beftowed upon it by thofe who have preceded me in the 
inquiry. 

Berenice, according to the Periplus, was diftant eighteen hundred 
ftadia from Myos Hormus, which, if the author reckons ten ftadia 
to the Roman mile, (as d'Anville fuppofes) amounts to one hundred 
and eighty ; or if he reckons eight, we obtain two hundred and 
twenty-five miles, for the interval between the two ports j both 
eftimates are too fliort, as the diftance from ihe northern Jaffateen 
to Ras-el-anf '* is little lefs than two hundred and fixty miles Roman, 
Without infifting upon this, Ras-el-anf is the leading point to fix 
Berenice, for this is the Leptc Promontory of Ptolemy, on which 
Berenice depends. " The land here," fays Briice, " after running 
" in a diredion nearly N. W. and S. E. turns round in fliape of a 
*' large promontory, and changes its direction to N. E. and S. W. 
** and ends in a fmall bay or inlet." Now this agrees exactly with 
the pofition affigned to Berenice by Strabo, in the very inmoft recefs 
of his Sinus Impurus. It may feem extraordinary'*, that the name 
of Foul Bay ** (hould appear in our modern charts in this very fpot, 

•o CapeNofe. '* AxxOxpro^ is rend-red improperly by iV»- 

'* Trom the appearance of Foul Bay, on funu and immun^us. It k literally both here 

^ la Rochette's chart, I ct^ncludc it to be a and in tlie I'erlplCis, p. I2. what we (hould call 

modem nautical name Its correfpoiulcnce in Engllfh Foul Bay, from the foulncfa of 

with the ancient Sinus impurus Is confirmed the coalt, Ihoals, and breakers. AxaSa^Toy 

by d'Anville as well as de la Rochette. See KoXiro». . . 'tw axaOgtgroy irl t^aXotj x^^ii(n. xai 

his Golfe imnionde. And if thisis eftahli'hcd, fct^x^ouq hrir^-lx^reu . xal Tvotcc^? KocTociy^l^^a-xi; to 

Strabo's exprelTion, Ivj^vhi t3 Ko^irttf intht inmnft vXeov- inwJioi, ^\ iiifuo-^** li^^fy/x^y ^oX*v h ^Xixtn tS 

reccjs of the bay^ ought, in my opinion, to d^-- k-^Xizh, btrabo, lib. xvi, p. 769. 
termine the qutillon. 

T. and 
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and marked with the fhoals and breakers which entitled it to the 
fame appellation in the time of Strabo. But fuch is the fa<9:, and 
de la Rochette's chart " gives us a fmall anchorage or inlet in the 
very bottom of the bay, which he ftyles Mine, or Belled el-Habefh'% 
the port of Abyflinia. Thefe circumftances are farther corroborated 
by the chart which Mercator extracts from Ptolemy, and by 
Ptolemy's own diftances in longitude and latitude from Lepte. 
Col. Capper" has fuppofed that the fite of Berenice cannot be 
determined, and d'Anville has placed it nearer to Lepte; but in 
this, it is probable he was determined by the latitude of Syene, for 
both are fuppofed to be tropical, and Col. Capper has poflibly not 
applied his fuperior information to this objed. I fix it at the port 
of Habefh, not from latitude, but local relation. For Syene is in 

« 

latitude i\ o' 45", and this port is in 23"* 28' o", according to 
de la Rochette. If then we were to be determined by the tropick, 
the port of Habefli is more tropical than Syene. But the ancients 
were by no means accurate in thefe coincidences. Meroe and 
Ptolemais are (lill lefs reconcileable than Berenice and Syene ; and 
yet the refpedive correfpondence of the four places was admitted. 
I am much more led by exifting circumftances than thefe eftimates : 
a coaft falling in, as defcribed by the origiilal voyagers, and a port 
found at the termination where it ought to be, tend more to 
afcertain a pofition when ancient accounts are to be confidered, 
than aftronomical calculation. But I do not aflert the identity, I 
know the difficulties, I know that the Topaz ifland of Strabo is 

" D'Anville has the fame, and Bruce the cafUe. The principal Mameluk at Cairo, is 
bay. ftyled Sheik-el-BeUed, the (heik of the caftle. 

■♦ Mine a»d Belled both fignify a fort or *' Page 57. 

dubious 
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dubious '*, but as a choice is neceflary, I feled the port of Habefh 
for Berenice, and I truft the folution of the problem to further 
inquiry. 

Both from Myos Hormus and' Berenice, the fleets failed for 
Africa and Arabia in the month of September; and for India in 
July*^; dates which agree admirably with the regular winds, as 
ftated by Bruce. For, in the firft inftance, if they cleared the 
gulph before November, they in that month fell in with the wind, 
which carried them down the coaft of Africa, and which ferved 
them to return in May. And in their voyage to India, failing in 
July, if they cleared the gulph before the ift of September '*, they 
had the monfoon for nearly three months to perform the voyage to 
the coaft of Malabar, which was generally completed in forty 
days. 

III. But before we enter upon our navigation we muft examine 
the previous preparations in Egypt, commencing our inquiries from 
Alexandria, the head and centre of all the commerce between India 
and Europe for feventeen centuries '*• 



'^ There was a Sapphire, an Emerald, and 
a Topaz iHand in the Red Sea ; aU three give 
rife to much fable and much uncertainty. 
Strabo's Topaz iiland h the fame as this Ser- 
pentine. Whether both names ought to relate 
to the iiland at Ras-el-anf, I cannot fay. That 
ifland is the Macoaar of Bruce ; the E mil or 
Emerald ifland of de la Rochette, the Infula 
Veneris of Ptolemy. Strabo's Topaz ifland 
IS lower than Berenice. It may be the modem 
Zemorgcte, the Agathonis Inf. of Ptolemy, 
but the confuflon is endlefs. 

" Sec Pcriplus, p.p. 5, 13, 29, 32. The 



author mentions the Egyptian as well as the* 
Roman months Tybi, January; Thoth, Sep« 
tember; Epiphi, July. A proof that he was 
a refident in Egypt if not a native, and that 
he wrote for the traders in that country. 

■• This is fixed to a certainty by Pliny, 
who fays, they failed at the riiing of the Dog- 
Star, July 26, and reached Okelis in thirty 
days, from whence to Muziris the voyage is 
ufually performed in forty days. Lib. vi. 

'' Eighteen, reckoning from the death of 
Alexander. 
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The principal merchants, who carried on this coihmerce both 
under the Ptolemies and the Romans, refided at Alexandria'; and 
though the Ptolemies, for their own intereft, might allow others to 
employ their capital in this trade, and the Romans certainly would 
not fuffer themfelves to be wholly excluded, ftill the (landing law of 
the country was, that every merchant muft employ an Alexandrian 
faiflor for the tranfadiion of his bufinefs ; and this privilege alone, 
with the profits of the tranfport, is fufficient to account for the 
immenfe wealth of the metropolis **, exclufive of all other advan- 
tages. 

In the latter end of July the. annual or Etefian wind commences, 
the influence of which extends from the Euxine Sea to Syene in 
Upper Egypt. Blowing from the north it is diretflly oppofite to the 
courfe of the Nile, and prevailing for forty days while the river is at 
the height of its fwell, it affords an opportunity of advancing againft 
the ftream, with more convenience than other rivers are navigated 
in their defcent. With the affiftance of this wind, the paflTagc from 
Alexandria up to Coptus was performed in twelve days, which, as 
the diftance is above four hundred miles", fuificiently proves the 
efficacy of the wind that carried them. 

Two miles from Alexandria, fays Pliny, is Juliopolis, where the 
navigation to Coptus commences; an expreffion not very intelligi- 
ble without the affiftance of Strabo. For why fhould he mark the 
departure from Juliopolis rather than Alexandria ? Strabo informs 
us, that the veflels navigated a canal, which extended from Alex- 



40 



The revenue of Alexandria, in the *' Three hundred and eighty, without al- 
worft of times, was 12,500 talents, equal . to lowing for the fmuofity of the river. 
2,421,8751. fterling. Strab. xvii. 798. 

andria 
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andria to the Canopic branch of the Nile, at the jundion of which 
was Schedia; here all the duties were colleded on goods which 
pafTed upwards into Egypt, or down the Nile to Alexandria. This 
canal** >n its courfe almoft touches Nicopolis*', (a city fo called 
from the victory obtained here by Auguftus over the forces of 
Antony,) and which, by its diftance of thirty ftadia **, muft be the 
Juliopolis of Pliny. It is probable, therefore, that before the time 
of Pliny, the Cuftom-houfe had been removed from Schedia to 
this place. 

It is then by the Canopic branch, now almoft negleded, that 
velFels paffed up to Memphis, and thence to Coptus. Coptus was 
a city in the age of Strabo who vifited it, common to the Arabs ", 
as well as the Egyptians ; it was not adlually on the Nile, but coi>- 
nedled with it by a canal, and was the centre of communication 
between Egypt and the Red Sea, by a N. E. route to Myos 
Hormus, and a S. E. to Berenice. Upon reference to the map 
the reafon of this is evident. The river bends here towards the 

« 

caft, and in proportion to its inclination fhortens the diftance of land 
carriage. Coptus is feated almoft in the centre between Ghinne and 
Kous. Ghinne is the ancient Kasne *\ and is the modern point of 

** This canal has ftill water in it during the powerful at Cairo, but never complete as to 

inundation, and boats pafs. their number in the country, and fliaring their 

— o xx. -o ir i-i_ •• o T * influence with the Arab (heiks. The Roman 

*5 Sec Dion. Camus, lib. ii. p. 280. l-at. ^ ^ , . . , ^ 

'^ government was firm and imperious, but even 

under that, as appears from this paflage of 
*♦ Strabo, lib xvii. p. 795, Strabo, the Arabs found means to infmu- 

*' The prcfcnt government of Egypt is ate themfelvcs into a (hare of the power at 

divided between the Turks, the Mammelucs, Coptus, and, as we may from thi? circum- 

and the Arabs. The Turks, though fove- ilancc conclude, poflibly in other places, 
reigns, have the lead iliare. The Mammelucs »-, ^^^ ^^^^.^ Neapoh's, or the new city, 

have twenty -four beys, nominally dividing the ^^y its name evidently of Greek extradion. 
whole .country from the fea to Sycne, all- 

com- 
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communication with Cofeir *^ ; the port on the Red Sea, where the 
little commerce which remains is carried on between Upper Egypt 
and Arabia. Kous arofe in the middle ages from the fame caufe, 
and became the principal mart of the Said *'. Thefe three places all 
He on the fame curvature of the river, and all grew into importance 
at different periods, from the fame caufe ; the neceflity of conducing 
!and carriage by the ftiorteft road. 

It has been already noticed, that notwithftanding Berenice was 
built by Philadelphus, the route of the caravan thither, and the port 
itfelf were little frequented, as long as the Ptolemies reigned in 
Egypt. The firft mention I can find of it is in Strabo, and he 
vifited the country after it was under the power of the Romans. 
The Romans faw what Philadelphus had defigned, and they had the 
penetration, from their firft entrance into the country, to reap the 
advantages which his fucceffors had neglefted. In the courfe of fix 
or feven years an hundred and twenty (hips failed from this port 
for India*'; thefe, indeed, were but a fmall part of the whole. 

*'' Irwin reckons one hundred and fifteen I do not approve of contradiding the aflertion 

miles from Coitar to the Nile, vol. i. p. 234. of any intelligent anthor, fuch as Strabo ; but 

Brown rode it on dromedaries in three days. I re'commend it to the coniideration of better 

*' D'Anville, Geog. Anc. vol. iii. p. 33. judges, whether a circumftance of this magni- 

•^ It has everywhere been fuppofed, that tude ought to be eftablffhed on a fingle paflage* 

fmgle (hips did fail both to India and Africa It is alfo to be noticed, that Arabia was fome- 

"by coafting, previous to the difcovery of Hip- times called India by the ancients, not from 

palus ; it has everywhere been allowed that error, but bccaufc it was on the other fide of 

the Arabians traded to India, and the Indians the Red Sea, and bccaufe the commodities of 

to Arabia, and probably with a knowledge of India were found there. So Indorum pro- 

the monfoon. But this paffage of Strabo's montorium in Juba, the fame as Lepte Acre 

ftands alone as an evidence, that a fleet failed is Rasal-anf, whence the trade to India com.- 

from Egypt direAly to India. If it did fail, menced. Indos Juba vocat ^thiopas, Tro- 

it mud ftill have coaftcd the whole way. glodytas. Hardouin, not. ad Plin. vi. 34, 

But might not Strabo, from knowing they but Hardouin is miftaken, and probably Juba. 

brought home Indian commodities, have fup- It is the Indhn Cape and Port, fo called from 

pofcd that they failed to India, when in reality the Indian trade^t Berenice. In what fcnfc 

they went no farther than Hadramant in the fleets failed from Egypt to India, will be 

Axabia, or Mofyllon on the coad of Africa; confidered at large in the fourth book, 
where they found ihc produce of India ?-«- 

The 
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The bulk of the trade ftill pafled by Coptus '* to Myos HormiiS) 
and continued in the fame courfe till the. period in which the 
Periplus was written; this is the principal reafon which induces 
me to believe that the Periplus is prior to Pliny, and aflign it to the 
reign of Claudius, or Nero; for Pliny is the firft that fpecifies the flages 
of the caravan, or gives us reafon to believe that Berenice was the 
grand centre, of commerce. That it was not fo when the author of 
the Periplus wrote is evident, becaufe he commences his route from 
My OS Hormus ", a proof that he confidered it as the firft port of 
departure. 

Pliny on the contrary never mentions Myos Hormus in the 
paflage where he details the voyage to India '*, nor does he notice it 
at all, except once incidentally, where he is defcribing the weftern 
coaft of the Red Sea ". A proof that it was as fubordinate in his 

# 

time, as it had been pre-eminent before. 

Every detail that is now extant, of the road from Coptus to 
Berenice, is Roman; as that of Pliny, the Itinerary of An- 
toninus, in the Pcutingerian tables, and the anonymous geogra- 
pher of Ravenna'*. There is no Greek account of it extant but 
Strabo's, and he vifited the country after the Romans were in 
pofleffion. His information, therefore, is Roman"; it fpecifies 
particulars of which other Greeks were ignorant ; but it falls fhort 
of what the Romans relate themfelves. He mentions only that 

^ AXXa vw 1? KowToff kx\ o Muo^f/Aoj "Eu^bxijwi doubt , as there are no circumftances to afcer- 

xal x^fltWoA ToT; TOTTOif Tt^o^. StHib. lib. xvii. tain it. 

p. 815- See a very remarkable paflage in '* Lib. vi. c. 26. 

Ptolemy, lib. 1. c 7. '* Lib. vi. c. 33. 

5* Whether Myos' Hormus and Berenice ^* Lib. ii, p. 755. in ed. Var/ Pomp, 

may have been comprehended in the mention Mela, 

of one as conjcdured abovei muft remain a ^' Lib. xvii. p. 815* 

Philadelphus 
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Philadelphus opened this route with an army", and that as it was 
without water, he eftablifhed ports '^ both for the convenience of 
thofe who travelled this way on bufinefs, and thofe who conveyed 
their goods on camels. 

If it (hould be thought that this Is faid from any defire of amplify- . 
ing the induftry or penetration of the Romans, let it be obferved, 
that Auguftus reduced Egypt into a province, in the year 30 
before the Chriftian era, and that in lefs than fix years Petronius 
had penetrated into Ethiopia, and reduced Candace queen of Meroe 
or Atbara ; that Eliu? Galkis had been fent into Arabia with the 
fame view of extending the knowledge and power of the Romans: 
and that the fleet failed from Berenice inftead of Myos Hormus, 
Thefe tranfadions Strabo relates as an eye-witnefs, for he ac- 
companied Elius Gallus to Syene. And in the interval between the 
conqueft of Egypt and the reign of Claudius, a period of 71 years, 
there is every reafon to fuppofe, that a province fo productive, and 
a commerce fo advantageous, had never been neglcdled. But it was 
not till the difcovery of the monfoon, which we place in his 
reign, that all the -^vantages of Berenice would become obvious. 
This would by degrees draw the concourfe from Myos Hormus ; it 
had not operated eflentially in the age of Strabo; the change was 
beginning to be felt when the Periplus was written ; it was fully 
-effeded in the time of Pliny. 

'i The roail between Coptus an-l Myos deep wells liad been funk, and cHlcms formfd 

Hormus he dcfcnbes more particula ly. A for holding water, as it fometimes, though 

proof that it was better known. It \Nns feven rarely, rains in that trad. Lib. xvii. 815. 
br eight days journey, formerly perfoimed on '* StaO/xw or ra^/>«,V Diverforia, Caravan fc- 

camels in the night by obfcrvatlon of the ilars, rais. 
and carrying water with them. Latterly very 

The 
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The aimexed table^ ca«i|pared mxk ikc m$f.^ wiH now (hew dl 
-that is neceflkry to be knorvm, better than narraitive ; aad as it is 
obvious that the names are Greek, we tnuft fuppefe that they e^ 
fuch as were firft ;gtTea9 upon opening the commimication by Pto- 
lemy, liowever unnoctoed by the Gredc wciten; /or that thii Credits 
of Egypt were entploy^d by the ^osaans in forming the eftabUih^ 
ment. The mention of the Troglodytes agrees with thdr hiftorf, 
as it has been admirably illuflrated by Bruce ; they are the Shepherds 
fo much noticed in the early hifto^ of Egypt, who eTei;y year 
cofidu£t their flocks and berd$ ffcmx the plains of Ethiopia, ««r^s 
tl«e mountains of the Red Sea, to avoid the %« that fcoux^ of 
their profefCon. They have done this in all ages ; they do it to 
the prefent hour ; their habitation is confequently temporary, and 
if they found caves '^ or hollows in the rocks, thefe they would 
occupy, as their name implies. Iribes of this kind alfo are 
naturally plunderers, and the guard neceiTary to defend the ca^ 
ravan in pafSng their country, is correfpondent to the circumftancea 
of their profeilion and fituation. If we add to this the paflfage 
of the mountains, evidently marked in Pliny, we have all the 
particulars that Bruce enumerates ; and an evidence of that range, 
which he has depicted as extending parallel to the coaft, from 
the fea of Suez to the main of Africa* Below this range there 
feems to be a level towards the fea like the Tehama of Arabia, 
and the Ghermefir on the Gulph of Perfiaj and I conjedlure that 



^' Bruce found Troglodytes adually living Upper Egypti and the herds paffing at Sen- 
in caves in Gojam ; be faw thefe caves in naar. 



M 
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Tifebarikd", the name which the'PeripIus gives to the trad in the 
neighbourhood of Berenice, expreifes this very level, and corre- 
fponds with the Tehama of Arabia* 

I have already noticed that Berenice lies nearly in latitude 24% 
and have now only to add, that by the concurrent teftimony of 
the Peripliis and Strabo, the anchorage was a bay and a i:oad, 
but not an harbour. 

'* Teez-u-bareek is faid by Capt. Franck- low country on this coaft. Mr. Jones inter* 

liAf author of a Tour in Perfia, to be ftill a prets Bareek in the fame manner on the coaft 

fiimiliar phrafe in the Pcriick iiwjkarp and tinm. of Perfiay as Gezirat al Bareek, the Low Illand* 

It win iSo bear the fenfe of hw and^/SW, and Stuckius reads. Fit A^ o&xi^, for TifnUa^i. Se^ 

in that fcnfe he fuppofe^ it applied to the Stuckius and HudfoD,Gcbg.Min.Feiipl p. i. 
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L K S. 

Plinyy twenty miles only from 
'ate to make the change in dif* 
^8 robbersy might change their 

two miles out of the road, in 
; Idbyophagis iCthiopicis. 
It a fmall diftance, with a canal 
ve or fourteen miles from £«<*.»> 
ui pafTes at this day to CoflVir, 

nearly the fame as the ancient 
n» vol. i. 234. 
CCXXXIII, or CCXXXIV, all 



tkc Qulph of Arabia to the ocean. Diod. lib. iii. 209. td. Wef. Salnui- 
fius. Flin. Ex. 1184. 

* Beronue and Femicide, nautical or commerciaJ corruptions of Bere« 
nice, a city fo called from Berenice, mother of Ptolemy Fhiladelphus. 
Pliny, vi. 33. 

^ Two hundred and fifty-eight miles. D'AnviUe*s map gives two 
hundred and fifty in a right line, but query, whether it is not accom- 
modated ? Berenice is under the fame parallel as Sydife, 24* o' 45", 
Coptus lies in \%^ 50', it Aill exifts as Kett. 

N. B. The whole table, except the explanations between braclcets, is 
in the originals, as dated by Saknafius, p. 1 184. 
I The anonymous geographer of Ravenna published in the Var. edition 
td by DUxlortti m fent to furvey | of McU has thefe names* Lib. U. p. 755, with variations. 
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FROM BERENICE TO PTOLEMAIS THERON OR EPITH^RAS. 

. IV, South of Berenice, in thetradl of low country between the 
mountains and the fea, called Tifebarike, is the habitation of the 
Troglodytes, eftcemed as Ifthyophagi or Fifli Eaters, who live in the 
clefts and caverns of the mountains, difperfed and independent. 
They are inclofed by more inland tribes, who are diftinguifhed as 
Akridophagi " and Mofkhophagi, titles which imply that their food 
is locufts and veal. A ftrange peculiarity ! but as locufts are no 
uncommon food either on the coaft of Africa or Arabia, fo, per- 
haps, the latter diftindion intimates a tribe that fed on the brinde *% 
or flefh cut out of the living animal, fo graphically defcribed by 
Bruce*'. Thefe tribes are under the regular government of a 

king. 

Below the Mofkhopha^ lies the little town of Ptolcmais Theron, fo 
called from Ptolemy Philadclphus, who fent his hunters here to pro- 
cure elephants for his army. Here the true (hell of the land tortoife 
is to be procured. It is white **, with a fmall fhell, and in no great 
quantity. The elephants alfo are fmall, like thofe obtained at 
Admi. 

'* By a comparative view of thefe in Aga- ♦' A paifagc followa which is imper- 

tharchides, the iite we fhould allot to them feift. It feems to defcribe another tribe ftfll 

would be in Nubia or Sennaar, or between more inland, and weft of the Moflchophagi. 

thofe places and the mountaina which line the Compare with Agatharchides, p. 36, et feq. 
coafi. ♦* Afi;x>?y fux^Ti^av roTi oa-r^Koi:, rendered by. 

40 Perhaps the title of K^tu^uyot, which Hudfon, Candidam minoribus teaisprseditara. 

Strabo confers on this or fomc neighbouring See alfoPerip. p. 17, where this interpretation 

tribe, is equivalent. Sec Agatharchides, p. 40. 11 confirmed* 
HudfoD. 

M 2 This 
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This place has no port, and is approachable only by boats^ It lie^ 
about four thoufand (ladia from [the harbour which is e(labli(hed 
for] the reception of fuch articles of commerce as are brought from 
beyond the ftraits*^ that is from Betenlce. This diftance agrees with 
Ras AhehaZy or Ageeb^ where d'Anville places it, if we reckon the 
ftadia, as he does, ten to a mile. The cape is laid down in latitude 
l^'' 20', by d*Anville ; iS"" 31', by de la Rochette; i8' 10', by Bruce» 

If this be true, the ancient geographers muft be greatly miftaken^ 
who place it under the fame parallel with Merod, to which they 
afiign 1 6^ 25'. This parallel is of great importance : it was traced 
by Eratofthenes to whom we owe die doCkrine ef parallels. And 
it is ailumed by Ptolemy as a diftinguifhed line both m regard to 
Sydnd^ and to the parallel of Prafum, which was the boundary of 
his knowledge, and which he lays down aa many degrees to the 
foulh, as Mero6 is to the north of the equator. 

If then we could fix the pofition of Ptolemais by reference to diei 
partillel of Merod, it would give confiftency to the Peripi^, in a 
paflage where the meafures are more difficult to reconcile thaaio 
any other part of the wx)rk, for according to de la Rochette 

Mineh-Beled-el-Hbefh, or Berenice, is in lat, 23* 16^ 30" 
Ras Ahehaz, or Ptolemais. - 18^ 31' o" 

Mafua, or Aduli - 15-46' o" ^ 



pmcipio finiia. Hudfon. Which cannot be 
true in any fenfc) for whether the beginning 
of the gulph be taken from the ilraltSy. aa 
Hudfon doubtlefs meant, or from the fea of 
Suez, this diftance cannot be reconciled.. W^ 
have had frequent occafion to notice the ex- 
frcffioa, TobTo^ for T« iri^ W^c^ok fw irtfiH$ 



$c. which intimates generallx any commodi«. 
ties brought from beyond the ftraits, but in; 
the Feripl^s conftantly the commoditiea of the 
Mofyllitick coaft, or kingdom of Adel; and. 
the port eflabliflied for the importatioa or: 
rcception {cufsuu>fjM) of thtfe commodities > 
can be only Berenice, the port immedAtely; 
before, mentioned. 

whicb 
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whicli gives the diftance from Berenicd to Ptolemais three hundred 
tad fifty-four Roman miles, and firom Ptolemais to Aduli two 
hundred wd twenty-five ; making a deficiency vpon ^he meafures of 
the Periplus of one hundred and twenty-one out of five hundred and 
fcventy-nine, if we reckon ten ftadia to the mile Roman. The dift- 
ances are, four thoufand ftadia from Berenice to Ptolemiis, and three 
thoufand from Ptolemais to Aduli. It is this deficiency which 
has induced Mr. Goflelin** to carry the Aduli of the Periplus to 
Afiab, or Saba, contrary to the opinion of all former geographers, 
and contrary to the local circumftances of Aduli, fo ftrongty marked 
by our authoi:. 

* The removal of Aduli from Maiua to Saba, and of Ptolemais 
ftom Ras Ahahaz in iff" 31' o" to ^6*" 58' o'', are therefore mutually 
tonQei^cd m Mu Goifelin's fyftem; and as this brings Ptolemais^ 
within thirty-two minutes of the parallel of Meroe, the whole would 
Im^ . f ^QCdP^olleaible jf we could make the meafures of the Periplus 
tecord ; h^ this is impofiible *' ; and here Mr. GoiTelin is led into ^ 
l^nsftt; error, the caufe of which I do not readily difcover ; for he fays,, 
that the Periplus reckons from Aduti to the Straits of Bab-el-Jilandeb 
fight hundred ftadia.^ This is another miftake; for the PeriplAs marks 
tiiie termination of thefe ftadia at a very deep bay where the Opfi^n 

^ li wtu at the moment that this JhtH wai article of Ptolemais in orJkrto advert to tie points 

Mturmd from the prefr for correSion, that I re- on which nue differ* In regard to the ftmmnder 

mved^- fy favour of Major Oufchyy Mr, Gof of my loork^ it ^ajas finally arranged and fettled^ 

fBh^» work J Recherchet fur la Geographic da and I can only notice our £fagreement by a note 

Jkeiensy pM/hed m two volumett at Parity in inferted on fome particular oicaflom, I hovi^ 

179S} Mid ^ which only a very few copies had found no reef on upon the whoh to ahandom tho- 

00 that time reached JEngland. However wa ground which I had taken, 

diger M tht whek of the Periplus^ I was happy 4S g^c GofiVliA, Recb«r(^ei> torn. iL p. 19& 

Ujind we agreod upom the fuhjeS of the circum- et feq. 
m am ^g 0t§ o$ ofjifricOf mod I ha%i tteeonjdtredthi^ 

Aone 
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ftone is found**, and from that bay mentions exprefsly the com- 
mencement of the inclination which the coaft takes to the eaft*', and 
which it continues till it joins the ftraits: all this is true, if Aduli is 
fixed at Mafua, and falfe, if it is carried to Saba, or Aflab. The 
Periplus, therefore, is confiftent in its defcription, and inconfiftent 
in its meafures ; and to which of the two the preference ought to 
be given, will hardly be difputed by thofe who know the little cer- 
tainty of all numbers in a Greek manufcript, and how much all 
printed texts are correiiled by circumftances before they can be made 
confiftent. 

The real pofition, therefore, of Ptolemais Theron cannot be 
determined from thefe data ; but if we relinquifli the meafures of the 
Periplus, and fearch for it by the parallel of Meroe, we meet with 
many curious particulars to compenfate for the digreflion, and 
furnifh means for the reader to determine for himfelf. 

Meroe, as the firft parallel of Eratofthenes, became an objeft of 
the greateft importance to all the geographers and aftronomers who 
Aicceeded ; and if there is any one point more than another upon 
which we can fuppofe them to have fearchedfor accuracy or 

• 

acquired it, it is this. Ptolemy places it in i6** 24'o"; or, as it 
appears in his tables*', 16'' 25' o" j but in his eighth book, he fays, 

the 



, ♦^ Peripl. p. iii. 

♦' Ibid. p. V. 
. 4' The text ftandsTr. y> »"«. which the Latin 
fead« 15'' zd o"; but it is i6° ^=20** tt=5» 
that is, 16* 25' o". The ancient geographers 
tkovght, if tbcy approached precifion within 
one twelfth of a degree, or five minuteSf it was 
fufficient ; they have therefore .no more minute 



divifion into feconds; but if Meroe were in 
latitude 16^ 24' o", the line would be drawn 
through 16° 25' o'\ This twelfth is expreffed 
in the different copies of Ptolemy m orMt^ or 
£; and *C is fuppofed to be ten and tVfOt that 
is, */«/«/«r, or one twelfth. But the commen- 
tators and editors are not agreed upon the 
Sansk of writing or manner of cxplicatiou, 

/ though 
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the longeA: day at Meroe is thirteea hours, (which makes the latitude 
1 6' 24',) and the fun is vertical twice a year, when he is diftant 
(both upon his approach to the tropic and his return,) 45* 20' o'\ 
from the folftitial point. This ftatement of forty-five degrees muft 
be older than Ptolemy ; for Pliny mentions that the fun is vertical at 
Meroe forty-five days before, and forty-five days after the folflice, ia 
which he feems to follow Philo^% and then addia, that on thefe two 
days the fun is in the eighteenth degree of Taurus> and the four- 
teenth of Leo* 

Now in this paflage there are two errors; for firfr, forty-five 
degrees are not the fame as forty-five days^ as there are three hundred 
and fixty-five days in a year, inflead of three hundred and fixty, 
•which there ought to be, to make the two agree ; and fecondly, the 
« place of the fun is millated^ both upon his approach and his return, 
for by a calculation of Mr. Wales's, with which he favoured me a 
few days before his death, it appears^ 

" That the fun, at this time^ is in the eighteenth degree of 

•** Taurus, forty-four days before the folftice, which would give 

** 17'' 13' N. for the latitude of Mero^* And in the fourteenth 

thongh they all interpret it one twelfth, or remarking tBe (hadows of the Gnomon, and 

five minutes See lib. i. c. lo. ^\» Krt^iK. • • • • agreeing with Eratofthenes. Some authority 

Tr. y". r^. the fame which is written in the of this fort Pliny muft have followed, as Pfo- 

tables, i'r. y". i"«. rendered by Montanus, diftat lemy waa pofterior. 

partibus acqualibua fedecim et tcrtia cum duth- pjj^^ j^ reproached unjuftly by Salmafiug. 

ikfima, piJn, Ex. 424, as faying that the fun is ver» 

^ Sec Bruce, voL iv. p. 540, and Strabo, tical for ninety days at Meroe. It will ap- 

• Kb. ii. p. 77. where^ mention is made of Philo, pear fufficiently from this ftatement that he 

who wrote an account of the navigation into makes no fuch alTertion; and the miflake of 

Ethiopia, [by the Nile,] and who mentions Salmafms is reprehended by VoiEus and Har- 

the vertical fun at Meroe forty-five days be- douin. Sec Voflius ad Melam. ed. Vailor. 

fi>re the fummcr folftice He is noticed as p. 5821. Hard. Plin. lib. ii. c 75 not. ^7. 

5 "o£ 
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of Leo, forty-fix days . afta- the iblftice, wliich gives 1 6* 
« 36' N. 

** Or again '% if wc take the other ftatement of Pliny, fttrty-fivc 
^ days before the foiftice, the fun ts in the feventeenth d^;ree cf 
" Taurus, which makes the latitude 16* 57' N. and forty-five days 
^^ after the folflice, the fun is in the thirteenth of Leo, ¥»^hi(fti 
" gives i6*53'N/* 

Since the communication of this ftatement, calculated only for 
the place of the fun at the prefent day, the biihop of Rochefter has 
added to the many former kindneifes I have experienced from his 
friendChip, and derived from his compreheniive view ci the fdence, 
the following particulars : 

^ Nothing is aflfumed by Ptolemy but what is ftridly troe, that at 
^ equal diftances from the folftitial point, on one fide and the other, 
" the fun has equal declination. He gives us in this paflage twt) 
'^ diftindl principles for determining the latitude of Meroe; die 
lerigth of the longed day, and the diftance of the fun from the 
foUtitial point, when he culminates in the zenith of the place* 
The two principles agree fufficiently in the refiilt, and the latitude 
which they give agrees with the latitude of Meroe, as deduced 
** from other principles, and ftated in other parts of Ptolemy*s 
** works. 

" The diftance of the fun firom the folftitial point, when he cul- 
^' minated in the zenith of Meroe, he tells us was 45"" 20^ The 

'^ To Mr. V^ales I wss known only by the and not without a tribute of gratftude to the 

courtcfy of literature; but fuch was his love memory of a man, who was ae ezcdlent in 

of fcience, that I never confuhed him without private L*fe, as an hn(band and a father, as he 

receiving every affiftance that it was in liis was eminent in the fcience he profeficd, the 

'''"'^ to give linfcrtthlsashislaft fiivonr, friend and eompanioR of die ittoftriousCooL 

** obliquity 
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*^ obliquity of the ecfiptick at that feafon of the year, in the year of 
*' our Lord one hundred^ was 23** iijo' 50"; the fun's declination, there* 
" fore, at the diftance of 45' 20' from the fummer folftitial point 
** would be 16"* 24'' 3" N. and fo much was the latitude of Meroc ; 
" for when the fun is vertical at any place, the declination of the 
" fun and the latitude of the place muft be exaftly equal. 

" But he tells us alfo, that the length of the longeft day at Meroc 
** was thirteen hours ; and I find by calculation, that in this latitude 
** of 16"* 24' 3", the longeft day muft be exadly twelve hours fifty- 
" nine minutes and twenty feconds, wanting only forty feconds of 
** thirteen hours. 

Again, affuming thirteen hours for the length of the longeft 

day, I find the latitude cxa£tly correfponding to be 16*^ 34' 27'^ 
" But this confirms the conclufion from the former principles, 
** notwithftanding the excefs of 10' 24"; becaufe the phseno* 
*' menon of a longeft day of thirteen hours would certainly take 
" place in a fomewhat lower latitude, the day being lengthened, 

« 

*' in all latitudes, feveral minutes, by the double efiedt of the hori- 
** zontal refraftion/' 

Having thus eftablifhed the latitude of Meroe upon Ptolemy's 
principles, it will not be foreign to our purpofe if we examine the 
meafures in Strabo, according to the eftimate of Eratofthdnes ; for 
notwithftanding all meafures of this fort are precarious, ftill, when 
they come within a few minutes of coincidence, the approximation 
is more fatisfaftory than the difagreement ofTenfive. The account 
ilands thus : 

The parallel throttgh the Cinnamon countr)', which was the lad parallel of Stadia* 
the early geographers, is north of the equator - - SSoo 

The fame parallel is fouth of Meroe - . • • 3000 . j 

Therefore Meroc is north of the equator - - - - ii|8oo » 

N ' Now 
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Now Eratofthcnee *' reckoned feven hundred ftadia to a degree ; 
and if we divide eleven thoufand eight hundred by feven hundred^ 
it gives for the latitude of Meroe 16'* 51' 34'', difieiing from Ptolemy 
only 2^7' ^/^!\ which is aii approximation the more remarkable as 
Ptolemy reckons five hundred (ladia to a degree, and Eratofthenes 
feven hundred ; and this circumftance may give rife to a conjecture, 
that Strabo had a map of Eratofthenes before him, and meafured off 
thefe degrees from the parallels of that geographer, by the compafies, 
as we {hould do at the prefent hour '\ 

But we have another coincidence between the meafures of Pliny 
and the obfervations, which is equally remarkable; for Pliny has 
preferved the report of two Roman centurions fent into Ethiopia 
by Nero, who reckoned eight" hundred and fcventy-three miles 
from Sy&n8 to the confluence of the Nile and Aftaboras, and 
fevcnty from the confluence to Meroe **. The former number we 
muft exhauft by fuppofing that the centurions followed the winding 
of the river, which Pliny fpecifies ; and upon the latter, where the 
diftance is fo fmall, there can be no material error ; feventy Roman 



i* *Ei ^s m uq T^nntuatot ({«)xoyT» Tpti/iATot t(/ao» 
Toy fjury^fw tii$ y^ xJxXoy^ trou hcrouuiaUn ratHut 
woffTw vSnifMiiJtaTtav, Strab« lib. ii' p« 152. 

'* It 18 remarkable that this meafurement 
by ftadia^ carrit^d on to Syene, and reckoning 
that place five thoudand ftadia north of Meroe 
places it in latitude 24^^ o' o", which Bruce 
fixes by repeated obfervations in 24° o' 45". 

53 Thcfe numbers vary in the copies to eight 
hundred and i^inety-two, and nine hundred and 
twenty eight, but with this difference we arc 
not concerned at prefent. Bruce reclaims 
agalnft them as carrying Mero^ to Gojam ; but 
if meafiired by the river, which is remarkably 
tortuous in this part of its courfe, the numbers 
are not too high. 



f^ Pliny mentions the places which occur on 
each fide the river in their progrefs to Meroe ; 
and he adds^ that thefe are very different from 
the names given by the Greeks, whom Pto- 
lemy Fhiladelphus fent into th$ fame country, 
and much fewer ; this defoIation> he obferves, 
was not caufed by the Ronoans, but by the 
previous wars between the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians. But as he mentions likewife» lib. vi. 
c. 34, 35, that the inhabitants on the Nile, 
from Sy^nc to Meroe, were not Ethiopians 
but Arabs, may we not conclude, that the 
caufe of defolation was imputable to them in 
that age as it is at prefent i See Bruce, iv. 330, 
et feq. 

miles 
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miles then approach witfain five of a degree, which, as we have no 
ancient map to guide us, we may try by the fcale of Bruce, Bruce 
had good inftrumcnts, and had been long pradifed in obfervation ; 
but he was ftruggling- for his life, and his obfervations muft have 
been hafty : ftill as we have no better, and no traveller is foon likely 
to correft his eirors if he is miftaken, we are entitled to ufe his ftate- 
ment till a better can be obtained. He fixes 

Herbagi in 14^ 30' d\ 

Halfaia 15® 45' 54". Long, from Greenw. ja** 49' 15", 

.Gerri i6<* 15' o". 

Chendf i6» 38' 35". Long. 33^ 24' 45"^ 

rifteen nulcs N.^ of the junAion at Gooz, v 

that isy the confluence of the Nile and > 17° 57' 22" 5^ 
Afbboras 3' 

In confequence of thtffe obfervations Bruce places Meroe at Gerri, 
or very near it, as correfponding bell with Ptolemy, And for the 
fame reafon he might have preferred Chendi, which differs but five 
minutes more. A queen reigning there, and the title of Hendaque, 
fuggefted to him the name of Candace, and the queen of Mero^. 
But he had reafon afterwards to conjedure that he found the 
remains of Meroe at a village called Gibbainy, for here he difcovered 
ruins ** which were evidently Egyptian or Ethiopick, and fuch as he 
had feen no where from the time he left Axum. He likewife 
found an ifland in the Nile called Kurgos by the natives : and fuch an 
ifland, which ferved for a port to Meroe, Pliny mentions by the 
name of Tadu ". Thefe circumftances are fo conneSed, that if it 

were 

§ 

Si By repeated obfervations of the fun and obeliflcs, hieroglyphicks. The Arabs mentioned 
ftars, made for feveral .fucceeding days and ftatues of men and animals, all of black ilone« 
nights. Bruce, vol. iv. p. 537. *' Ipfum oppidum Meroen ab introitu in- 

»^ Vol. iv. p. 538. Broken pedeftals de- fiilae, [i.e.aloco ubiconfluuntNfluset Ailabo- 
figned for the llatuc of the dog, pieces of ras,] abeflc LXX millia paffuum, Juxtaquc 

}^ 2 aliam 
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were not canying the latitude too far north, we might prefer hi& 
conjedure to his pofition of Meroe. There is yet another fa£l ftill 
more appropriate ; for if his obfervations are accurate, and he has 
placed the confluence of the two rivers exadi, the diftance from 
the confluence to Gibbainy meafures upon his map as precifely fifty 
minutes ^s poilible ; an approach fo near to the feventy Roman milea? 
of Pliny ", that no greater accuracy can be required. It is true that 
this correfpondence will depend on the correftnefs of Bruce's obfer- 
vations ; but if they »e faulty, who Ihall be the traveller to correft 
them ? It is true alfo, that Bruce's latitude of Gibbainy is 1 7® 4! o'', 
which is forty minutes to the north of Ptolemy's pofition, a differ- 
ence, perhaps, not too great to counteradl the evidence derived from 
the ifland in the Nile, if there be none in a higher part of the river to 
correfpond. And now, if it fhould ever be the lot of a future 
traveller to tread this arid foil again, at this point his fearch for 
Mero8 ihould commence ; and if no ruins were found farther to the 



aliam infulam Tadu dextro fubeuntibus alveo 
[i. e. Nilo] quae portum faceret. I. JEdifieia 
cpptdi pauca. IL Rcgnare liemiDam Canda- 
ccm quod nomen multis jam aanis ad reginas 
tranfiit. Dclubrum Hammonia et ibi facruxn. 
III. £t toto XiaAu faceUa. Flin. lib. vi. 

fielidcs the evidence this pafTage gives for an 
ifland at Meroe, it contains feme features com- 
mon to Ethiopia, Nubia, and Abyffinia.. I. 
iBdiiicia oppidi pauca, is a circumftance as ap- 
plicable to Gondar and Sennaar now, as to Me- 
roc formerly. II. Candace is the name of the 
queen fubdued by Petronius. And a Can- 
dice's eunuch was baptized by Philip^ Bruce 
found the name of Hendaque ftill exifting. III. 
Toto tradu faceUa. In Abyilinia the churches 
ftood fo thlcky that the fcrvice coujd be 



heard from one to the other » as Is noticed by 
the Jefoits and confirmed by Bruce. In thefe 
refpe^s, therefore, the manners of all thefe na- 
tions appear fimilar. Pliny notices, in another 
paffage, that they had forty- five kings : » 
ftrong charadenftick of Abyffiniay perhaps, 
rather than Meroe. The temple of Hammon, 
Strabo informs us, had been negleded by the 
Romans, and the fuperftition defpifcd. lu 
his age, therefore, the Oafis itfelf of Hammon 
had fallen to decay. It might ftill, however^ 
preferve its reputation among the Meroites. 
See Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 815. Meroe is called 
Naulababe, the mother of ports, by the 
Egyptians ; Neuba, by the natives ; and Saba» 
by the Abylfinians. Marmol, voL i. p. 45. 
5' Scvcnty-fivc to a degree* 

fouth^ 
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(buth, he might greet Bruce as the difcoverer of Meroe, an honour 
which, perhaps, would be lefs difputed than his pretenfions to the 
firft difcovery of the fources of the Nile. We ought not to be un- 
grateful to thofe who explore the defert for our information : Bruce 
may have offended from the warmth of his temper, he may have 
been mifled by afpiring to knowledge and to fcience which he had 
not fufficiently examined ; but his work throughout bears the 
internal evidence of veracity, in all inftances where he was not 
deceived himfelf, and his obfervations were the beft that a maa 
fiurniihed with fuch inflruments as he had, and flruggling for life^ 
could obtain ; they therefore deferve refpedl j and if we fhould be* 
difpofed to adopt his conjecture, rather than his pofition, from the 
circumftances before us, the extreme difference between him and 
the ancient aftronomers is 1 6® 24' o'', and 1 7* 4' o", a difagreement^: 
perhaps, lefs allowable in this inftance than moll others, but ftill 
excufable, from the imperfection of all ancient obfervations de^r 
pending on the fliadow of the Gnomon, and the length of the day, 
and thofe of Ptolemy more efpecially. 

If by dating thefe particulars relative to the latitude of Meroi^ 
we could have obtained the pofition of Ptolemais, we fhould not 
have to afk the reader's pardon for the digreflion j but all that we^ 
pretend to deduce from it is, that Ptolemais cannot* be fixed at Rast 
Ahehaz, or Ageeg, where it is placed by d^Anville and 'Bruce* Thev 
Shumeta, or Nubian Foreft, which was the refort of the elephants, when 
Ptolemy built the city, and continues fo to the prcfent hour, is fup- 
pofed to commence in the neighbourhood of that Cape, in latitude 
i8* 31' o", which difagrces more than two degrees with Ptolemy, and 
nearly one and an half with the conjcdure of Bruce. If we defcend 

the 
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die coafl: a degree and a half^ we arriye at a bay in the middle of 
the Nubian foreft, the lower point of which is nearl jr in latitude 
17^ & o'''; a correfpondence with Bruce's conje(3:ural parallel of 
Meroe, fo near as to be fatisfaiSory. On a projeSing point of 
this fort Ptolemais was built by Eumedes'% and fecured from the 
natives by a fofs carried round the angle from fea to fea ; and if this 
fituation fhould appear reafonable, from the deductions we have 
been fo defirous to ftate, a better fpot for procuring elephants can- 
not be chofen. 

There is not a wifli to conceal the uncertainty of this conclufioa: 
the coaft is little vifited by any European veflfels, and jthe charts of 
our beft HydrOgraphers are therefore lefs to be depended on : Strabo^s 
account agrees better with the meafures of the Periplus, and the 
aflTumption of d'Anville at Ras Ahehaz. If the diftance in the 
Periplus from thence to Aduli had been equally confident, it would 
have been conclufive j but the whole is now determined by the 
parallel of Meroc, which the ancients carry through Ptolemais, and. 
we cannot well attribute to them an error of two degrees, on a 
point better eftabliflied ih?ta almoft any other whatfoever. 

Mr. Goffelin carries it ftill lower, but without a cape, or any 
circumftance to mark the fpot. And it is to be remarked, that he 
is fo attached to his own eftimates, for correcting the latitudes of 
Ptolemy and the other ancient geographers, that he^ays little refpeft 
to local circumftances and the charaCteriftick features of the coaft. 
As I cannot difpute this matter on every point where we differ, 
I fliall obferve here, that his want of attention to the text appears 
no where more confpicuous than at Aduli and Aromata, two placea 

-* Strabo, Ub. xvi. 770. 

which 
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which the Periplus marks with diftindions that cannot be miftaken^ 
and which Mr. Goflelin transforms or difplaces with great violence. 
The confequence is, that he is obliged to have two Adulis, for 
which there can be no warrant either in hiftory or geography. 

With whatever errors my arrangement of the coaft may be 
chargeable, I truft it will only aflPeA individual pofitions : the general 
outline I am perfuaded is true. I fubmit it, indeed, with lefs con* 
£dence to the public iince I have perufed the Refearches of Mr. 
Goflelin. But I fhall not relinquiih the ground I have taken in a 
lihgle inflance. I truft to the inveftigation which I have patiently 
purfued under every difiiculty, and 1 leave the iflue to the judgment 
of thofe who are competent to decide. 

It is neceflary now to obferve, that the hunting of elephants eftab- 
liflied at Ptolemais is confirmed by Agathar chides, Diodorus, Strabo, 
and other authors. The manner of hamftringing thefe animals 
was an art as perfedtly underftood by the ancient barbarians ~, as by 
Bruce's Agageers ; and the relifh ^' for the flefli of the elephant 
is an indelible charadteriftick of the nation. Ptolemy would have 
redeemed the life of the animal at any price, as he wanted elephants 
for his army ; but he met with a refufal from the native hunters, 
who declared they would not forego the luxury of their repaft for 
all the wealth of Egypt **. 

^^ See Straboy lib. xvi. p. 772. Diodor. according to Agatharchides and Strabo. A 

lib. iii. p. 161. circumiiance fo peculiar that it can belong to 

*' They buccan it, according to Bruce; A byflinia or this coaft only, 

that is, cut it into thin (tripes and dry it in ^^ See ' Agatharchides, p. 14, Hudfon, 

the fuo. — They cut it from the living animal, Geog. Min. 
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V. From Ptolemais, the next port we are conduded to by Vhc 
Periplus is Aduli, at the diftance of about three thoufand fladia; 
a fpace by no means agreeable to the difference between Ras Ageeg 
and this place*', as little more than two degrees of latitude 
intervene, which produce fhort of an hundred and forty miles, 

■ 

where we ought to find three hundred. This we are informed was 
a regular and eflabliihed port *% and it can be no other than the 
celebrated harbour and bay of Mafuah, fo well known by the ac« 
counts of the Jefuits and of Bruce, as the only proper entrance into 
Abyffmia. 

It is not my intention to enter farther into tlie detail of this 
country, fo extraordinary and now fo well known, than I am led 
by the clailical authorities before me j but they are fo numerous, 
and fo confident with modern accounts, that to negled them 
.altogether would be reprehenfible. 

The Bay of Mafuah or Aduli has an extent of fix miles, and is*' open 
to the north eafl". It contains two iflands, upon one of which the 
town of Mafuah ftands, and which, from its vicinity to the main, muft 
be that of Diodorus, as it is called in the Periplus j fo near, fays the 



*' 15** 35' 5". Bruce, 111. p. 31. 

•♦ "E/xirofw* w/Lu/xov, perhaps, jfuflus Porhu^ 
in contradiilinAion to Ptolemais and BereDice, 
which were not ports but roads. 

^5 Bruce, iii. p. 63. 

^^ In the Periplus, xar'aurov to» Noroir, which 

of neceflity we muft render fecundum Notumt^s 
xora Tii\ iiiianf a dextra. I know not that the 
'ufage 18 jaftifiabky but other inftances will 



occur in the Peripl^s^ and it is impoilible that 
a fouth-weft coaft fhould lie open to the fouth- 
weft, perhaps, xor* avrw rot IfoTWf ** as you fail 
or dire A your courfe to the fouth." This 
iiland is fo called from Diod6ruB a former na- 
vigator, as we may fuppofe, and perhaps the 
Diod6rus Samius mentioned by Ptolemy, 
lib. i. c. 7. 

author. 
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author, that the fea was fordable '^ And the natives took advantage 
of this to attack the fhips at their moorings. For this reafon the 
merchants had afterwards preferred anchorage at another ifland, 
called Orine, or the Rock, at twenty miles diflance from the coaft ", 
which anfwers to the Dahalac of Bruce, or one of its dependencies ^^ 
The two iflands in the bay are called Sheik Sede and Toualhout, and 
for the former, which is a title manifeftly derived from a Sheik's 
tomb, De la Rochette has found the name of Duli ^% flill bearing a 
refemblance to the ancient Aduli. 

At twenty ftadia from the fbore, and oppofite to Orinc lay Aduli, 
which was a village of no great extent ; and three days* journey 
inland was Koloe^*, the firft market where ivory could be pro- 
cured'*. Five days* journey from Koloe lay Axuma, where all the 

*7 The two iflands of Sheik Scde and Tou- guided by the two hundred fladia of the Peri- 

alhout are nearly one at low-water, they may pK^s, and fupported by d' AnviUe. But Orine 

have been joined formerly. Bruce^ iii. p. 56. fignifies mountamoui rather than raciy. And 

^* Two hundred ftadia. Dahalac itfelf is Cofmas mentions o/ttq fu\Ly }vo, Cofmas is 

jkbout thirty miles diftant, but many of the high authority ^^ he was at Adi^Ii himfclf ; and 

iflands dependent on it are within twenty. the mention of the iflands y\Ialaiou in the Pe* 

*® Dahalac, according to Bruce, vol. L ripKis, evidently the dependencies of Dahalac, 

p. 350. is a low flat rocky ifland, without wa- if not Dahalac itfelf, leaves little doubt on the 

ter, but fumiflied with tanks of extraordinary allotment of Orinc, See d'Anvilk, Gcog. 

magnitude and flrufiure, for the prefervation Anc. torn. iii. p. 60. 

of the rain water* which falU abundantly at '^ Bruce met with a Mahomet jiduiai at 

certain feafons. Thefe works are now in ruins, Mafuah; vol. iii. p. 11. which feems to im- 

but Bruce fuppofes them to be the works of ply that the memorial of Ac {iii iz not loft, 
the Ptolemies, in the vigour of the Egyptian '■ In Tigre, the province of which Sire is 

trade. They may be Sabean, for Dahal, or a part, the market is fl.ill on the fame footing. 

Del, Bruce informs us, fignifies an ifland, in The btft flavcs, the pureft gold, the largeft 

Ambick ; and both this Dahal ac and another teeth of ivory muft all pafs through the hand's 

Del-aqua in the Bay of Zcila, may have been of the govemour of this province. Bruce, iii. 

ifles where the Sabeans procured water. I p. 251. 
rtfer this to the inquiry of Oriental I Its. '* The elephant's track was firft fcen by 

In fixing upon Dahalac for Oricc, I am Bruce, on the third day, iii. p 7 i» 

O ivory 
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ivory was colledled which was brought from the other fide of the 
Nile, through the province called Kuenion, and thence by Axumat 
to Aduli. Thcfe diftances anfwer exadly to place Kolo^ on the- 
mountains", which commence at the back of the fands;. and eight 
days* journey to Axuma is ajuft allowance for about an hundred! 
and twenty miles'*, which is its diftance from the fea. The province 
of Kuenioiv is manifeftly Sire, which receives its name from the 
Dog Star, under the influence o£ which the rains prevail that are to 
inundate Egypt, and Siris" is fynonimous to Kuenion in the 
language of the country. Few elephants or rhiuocerofes are feea 
on the coaft or in *he neighbourhood of Aduli. The mafs of thent 
which fupply the trade are all killed in the interior; 

The fovereign of this coaft, from above Berenice ^* down the 
whole tradt of Barbaria, is Zofkales^' he is very fuperior to the other 
princes in the neighbourhood.. Civilized in hFs manners, refped- 
able in his conduct, liberal and honourable in his dealings, and in-- 

firud^ed in the knowledge of the O reek languagCi 

• 

The province afligned to this fovereign correfponds precifely with 
the territory afligned to the Bahr-nagaih, or king of the coaft, under 



• 7^ Turanta is the ridge, that divides the fea* 
fonSy on the caft rainy from O^ober to Aprils 
on the well cloudy, n^iny, and cold from May 
to O^lober. Bruce, iii. p. 65. 

'♦ Fifteen milc8 a day i^ not flow travelling 
in fuch a country as Bruce defcribes. Non- 
nofus makes it fifteen from Adule* See Pho- 
tiusy in Nonnos. 

'^ Kwv^ Canicula Seir. a dog in the lan- 
guage of the Troglodytes. Bruce, i. p. 379. 
8ee Dionyfius' Perieg. where it appears that 
this account of the Dog Star is as old, at leaft, 
as Dionyfius, or his commentators, hin zzz^ 



• 

and Euftathias. 

'^ Having -above ventured to fix Berenice: 
at Belied-el-Habeft), the port of Abyffinia ; it 
is fome fort of confirmation to find, that 
Berenice is aftually included in. the govern- 
ment of Zolkales, who is, to all appearance^, 
the Bahmagafh of his age, that is, the king 
or governour of the coaft, a title ftill prefcrved* 
notwithftanding the Turks are mafters of the- 
ports. See Bruce, paflim, Bahr=Sea, Na. 
ga(h=:king or governour. Wlience the vul* 
garifm of the negus for governour, the great 
negus, for the king of Aby(lin.ia« 

the 
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^he empire of AbyfSaia; ar>d the manners attributed to hlna are 
i:onriftcnt with that pre-eminence which the Abyffmians in all ages 
feem to have preferved oyer the barbarous tribes by which they 
ere fwrrounded. 

How it has happened that a nation neither Nigritian or Ethiopick 
fl^ould be fettled in this part of Africa^ diiUnguilhed from ail around 
ihePH as much formerly by their manners, as they now are by 
their religion, is a problem that has divided the opinion of ail who 
have vifited the country. 

That they are not of Hebrew origin appears evident, notwith-?* 
(landing their own pretenfion and the argun^ients of Bruce ; beeaufei 
in the firil place, the Jews among them continued a diilind tribe ( 
and in the next, their language is written from the left hand to 
the right '\ Paolino, a miflionary on the coaft of Malabar, affertst 
that though the charader is different, the principle, genius, and 
conftitution of their language is Shanfkreet'** A queftion well 
worthy of examination by thofe who are qualified to purfue it. 
But as far as a private judgment is of weight, I muft confefs, that 
the account of Herodotus has always appeared to me the moft 
rational ; that they are a nation of fugitives from Egypt. Str^bo, 
in copying this opinion, has added, that the appellation/^ they 

give 



^' See Butler's Horac Biblicae, p. 173. 

' '• A fpcculation well worthy the inveftiga- 
tion of Lt. Wilfordi and coinciding with his 
fyillem. 

79 I think I can fix the fite of the Sebritae 
fo pofitively as to identify them with the 
Abyilinians; the place affigned to them by 
Strabo h T^nefis, inland from Sabaij and 



Sabai is both by d'Anville and Bruce fuppofed 
to be Ras Afrab=:Cape A flab, in lat. 13° 3'. 
If this be allowed, it accords intimately with 
Abyflinia : bccaufe as Straba goes inland he 
reverts to Meroe, which proves that his detail 
on the coaft, and in the intcriori do not quite 
keep pace together. A line drawn from A (Tab 
to Meroe would almoft touch Axdmai an4 
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cut 
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give themfclves 18 Scbritae"*j a term which fignifies Adv€na^\ the 
more remarkable, as Bruce obrerves, that the original title by which, 
they are diflinguifhed in their own hiftory and language, is that of 
Habefh **, or Convenae. It is impoffible to fuppofe, that the affinity 
of thefe two words is accidental. 

The flight of thefe exiles is fixed by Herodotus in the reign of 
Pfammetichus ", 630 years before Chrift, and only 1 85 years before 
the date of his own hiftory ; he mentions that they went to as great 
a diftance'* beyond Meroe*', as Meroe is from Elephantine, to the 
number of two hundred and forty thoufand ; and that the name by 
which they were diftinguiftied as a nation was Afmack**, or Afkham; 
an appellation which Reilk*' and other Orientalifts have fuppofed 
to allude to Axum, the Axuma or Ax6ma firft mentioned* exprefsly 



cut Abyffinia in the centre. I wi(h a reference 
to be made to the whole pafiage in Strabo. 
lib. xvi. p. 770, where among much obfcurity, 
much truth may be difcovercd. And where 
I (hould think that Sukho is Suakem, but that 
Strabo fays it is inland. It is in reality a town 
on an ifland in a bay, the approadi to which 
is by a narrow channel like a river. See de la 
Rochette's map of the Red Sea. See alfo the 
learned Larcher's notes eighty and eighty -three, 
on thts pafTage of Herodotus, with his citations 
from Plutarch de Exilio, p. 6oi. and from 
Diod6rus9 lib. i. p. 77 . A paflage occurs here 
in Diod6ni8, which I ought not to have omitted 
at the conclufion of the 6rft book, to prove 
the commerce of the Greeks in the ports of 
Egypt. f»fA.jjinrtxi>? «rapi(x«TO ^o^icc va^i 

ibid. 

•** He adds, that tfccfe Sebritae are under 
the government of the qneen of Meroe, p. 77 1, 
which though, perhaps not true^ dlfcovcrs the 



connexion, or. the fimilarity of government. 

•' Ptolemy has the name of Sibridae. per- 
haps the fame, in the Greek text Sebardae. 

■* Bruce, vol. !• p 379. 

'^ Pfammetichus died in 616. Blair. He- 
rodotus read his hiftory at the Olympick 
Games, 445, ante Chriilum. I allow to tbe 
middle of Pfammetichus's reigu. 

•♦ The diflance affigned by Her6dotu8 is 
fifty-two days to Meroe, and fifty-two beyondt 
which do not correfpond, if the termination is 
at Axiima. See lib. u, p. 1 16. But beyond 
Egypt all muft be report. Anflides, Orat. 
Egyp. contradidls Herodotus as to the dif- 
tance, as I learn from Larcher, tom. ii. p. 213. 

^^ Bruce, vol. i. p. 278, quotes Het odotus 
in this paiTage, for what he does not fay. 

•' It fignifics the left hand. Herod, becaufc 
they had been guards on the king's left hand, 
perhaps the left wing of his army. See Diod. 

«7 See WefFcling, not. 71. Herod* lib. n* 
p. n6. 

in 
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in the Periplus : a fuppofition which there is very little reafon to 
difcredit. In addition to this teftimony of Her6dotu8, we have a 
variety of evidence from other authors, that Aduli " was built by 
exiles from Egypt; and if Bruce had not had fuch a prediledion 
for his Shepherds, he muft have difcovered, that the monuments he 
found at Axuma himfelf, the obelilk *% the tot, the table of hiero- 
glyphics, and the fphinxes, are perfedtly Egyptian, and not paftoral, 
Troglodytic, Meroite, or Greek. 

That the Greeks from Egypt landed at Aduli, and fubdued the 
country as far as Axuma, or farther, is evident. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus puftied his difcoveries beyond Meroe by land, and by fea, 
perhaps, as far as Madagafcar ; and the famous infcription preferved 
by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, is a proof that Euergetes fubdued a 
confiderable part of Abyflinia. 

This infcription is reported by Cofmas to have been engraved on a 
tablet and on a marble chair or throne of the conqueror ; and to have 
been extant in his own age at Aduli, 545 years after the Chrift- 
ian era. It is -not without its difficulties ; but Cofmas, from inter- 
nal evidence, was certainly at Aduli ^^ himfelf, and acquainted with 
Abyffinia. Ptolemy appears, by the infcription, to have pafled the Ta- 
cazze, which he calls the Nile, and to have penetrated into Gojam, 



'* PMny, lib. vi. c. 24. Adali'ton oppklum 
JEgyptiorum ; hoc fervi a dominia piofugi 
condidcrunt. 

•9 All thefc are noticed by Bruce, and the 
fjrm of the obelifk delineated : they are men- 
tiont-d alfo by Lobo, p. 201. Fr. ed. Obe- 
llfks alfo and pyramida appear in the pidurc 
of AdCili, drawn by Cofmas on the fpot, anno 
Cbrlfti 532. See ChiihuU Antiq. Afiaticacy in 



Marmorc Ad. lltano. See EifTertation, No. ii. 
•' Though he is called Indicopleuftes, I 
can hardly give him credit for having ever 
failed on the Indian ocean. His defcriptioa 
of Ceylon has obtained tliis title for him. But 
he fays himfelf, he had it from Sopater. And 
his account of tl>c fea beyond the firaits of 
Bab-el -mandeb may well make us think he 

.-*-*r^,^4^ tf,,fdt^f%, t/^tStf'ai^ 0^/%^ 



never pafled themC 



/t 'As^y^ ^r^f^^ ^- ^.s^y^j^ 
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(he very province where the fountains of the Nile are found ; the 
Agows are mentioned by name, and other appellations feem to im- 
ply the kingdoms of Tigrc '% Biza^o, attd Begemder, the country of 
Gcez, with the mountains Samen and Lamalmon. The fnow men* 
fioned on thofe tracSts is difclaimed by BruGC*', But what phenomena 
were natural to the country in fo diftant an age, it is hard to deter* 
mine. What id added, that Ptolemy Euergetes made roads or 
opened a communication by land between this country and Elgypt, 
is the moft remarkable particular of the whole, becaufe this method 
of intercourie feems wholly obliterated, as far as may be judged by 
fubfequent writers. And Agatharchides does not appear to be 
acquainted, cither with the expedition of a fovereign of his own 
country, not fifty years deceafed, nor with the country, or its port 
Aduli '*. His account goes no farther down the coaft than Ptolemais; 
^nd even there is not without a mixture of the marvellous. 
' Thi», however, is but a negative proof, and not fuflBcient to 
invalidate an exifting infcription, if Gofmas is worthy of belief; 
and to his credit be it mentioned, that Bruce" foi>nd the name 
EUE'RGETES, ftill vifible on a ftone at Axum, which ferves as a 
footftool to the throne on which the kings of Abyffinia are crowned 
at this day. 

•® See Differtation ii. much defaced, may fafely be reftored." 

»• Vol. 11. p. 296. Bruce fays, there is no IITO.VEMAIOT EVERtETOT BAZIAEOZ. How 

word in the language to exprefs fnow or ice. much more authentic would a fac jGoiHe of 

But Horace fays, Sorafle ftat nive Candida, the infcription have been, than the reftora- 

a circumftancc which now -never occurs, as / tion ? in inhicb, by an error of the author or 

dini, Addifon fays. the prefs, E VERFETOY, is read for ETEPrETOr 

•* See Appendix, AdMitic marble. No. ii. voL 111. p. 132. 

•' Bruce writes^ " The infcnption though 

On 
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On this evidence there is little reafon to doubt the expedition of 
Ptolemy to this country ; and however the port of Aduli might be 
forgotten or abandoned in the time of Agatharchides, it became 
again xoEafpicuous^ as the trade increafed in the Red Sea; or at 
leaft as it was conduded under the protedion of the Roman power 
in Egypt. 

^This intercourfe will fufficiently account for the charader whicb 
the Periplus gives to Zolkales ^\ the civilized ftate of his manners^ 
and his knowledge of the Greek language. And it is plain that this 
country was juft beginning to be known again, as Pliny mentions 
Aduli only without any notice of Axuma ; and Strabo^ who 
preceded him, makes no mention of either. The manners of thefe 
tribes he derives t:hiefly from Agatharchides, with the addition of 
fbme -peculiarities **; but with the commerce of the coaff, and the 
kingdom of Abyflinia,. he was unacquainted, though he •accom- 
panied Elius Gallus to Syene. That journey of Callus was pre* 
paratory to the opening of the trade meditated by the Rotnans, ironv 
their firft entrance into the country ; the author of the Peri- 
plus '* writes as if it had been opened previous to his own time, 
and with every apparent evidence, that he had traded to Aduli 
himfelf. The aflbrtment of his cargo is as fpecific as a. modera 



mvoice. 



9* So and Sbah^ according to Bruce^ arc '^ If the Adulltic mfcrlption is vctificd, iV 

Boots, implying the Shepherd tribes on this is the firll authentic account of Abyflir.ia. 

coafl. Thus Ma-fuah is the port of the She- . But the knowledge of it was loft, and the 

pherds. Could he not have found So in Z6- Periplus is the firft work extant, which cx« 



Scales the king of the Shepherds ? 



prefsly notices Ad{ili, Axuma, and the cona- 
merce. of the country, 

EXPORTS* 
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EXPORTS. 
'EXgfa^ Ivoiy. 



Horns of the Rhinocerost 



IMPORTS. 

^IfMTiX Pa^Zcc^iKci ayvettpu rec Iv Cloth with the knap on, of Egyp- 
'AiyuVr^ yivofjL6m^\ tian manufafture, for the Bar- 

barian market. 



AsyriA. 
AiS/a *TaXv, 



^^ Bruce has Hiewn, that Barbarick, Bar- 
barlncy and Berberioy are luunes derived from 
Berber or Barbar, the natiTe name of the coafl 
of the Troglodiuck, Idhyophagi^ and Shep- 
herds. It goes down the whole weflern coaft 
of the Red Sea. The Egyptians hated and 
feared them. It was, therefore^ in Egypt a 
term both of dread and contumely, in which 



Robes made up, the manufadure 
of Arsinoe or Suez, 

Single cloths dyed, in imitation of 
thofe of a fuperior quality. 

Linnen, fuppofed to be from the 
Latin Linteum. 

Cloth, ftriped or fringed. 

Glafs or Chryftal. 

Porcelaine, made up at Dioipolis 
in Egypt, in imitation of Ori- 
ental 

fenfe it pafTed to the Greeks, and from them 
to the Romans. 

9* Salma£us everywhere reads Mop^W, 
which he fuppofes to be Oriental porcelain; if 
(Of the manufadurers of Diofpolis are the 
Prototype of the European imitators. But 
there is much controverfy upon this fubje6tt 
what the Morrhina really was. 
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'Zi^fjfo^ 



J^ijvdoiviu 



Otyo^. 



Auo^tK^ivogy 3^ IrftXixof. 



"^EXui^v i ^aXu. 



*Aoyvpi»i4MTa» 



White Copper, for ornaments and 
for coin. 

BrafS) for culinary veffels, for 
bracelets, and ornaments of the 
legs, ftill worn in Abyiliniat 
See Bruce, iii. 54. 

Iron, for fpear heads to hunt the 
elephants, &c« and for weapons 
of all forts. 

Hatchets. 

Adzes. 

Knives, daggers, or kanjars. 

Drinking vefTels of brafs, large and 
round. 

Denarii^ fpecie /or the ufe of 
ilrangers, Roman coin. If 
Greeij it would have been 
A^dxf^uij drachms. 

Wine, Laodicean, i. e. Syrian, 
and Italian. 

Oil, but in no great quantity. 

r According to the 

Gold plate. | fafliion of the 

1 country, aiid as 
prefents, or for the 
t ufe of the king. 
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KawuKUt uTrXoi. 



Watch coats, camp cloaks. 

Coverlids, plain. 

of no great value, 
not many. 

'Iron, of Indian temper or manu-- 
fadure. 

'OOmov IvSiKov TO ttXutvts^ov if Xa* Indian cottons, wide and plain, 

perhaps blue Surat cottons, ftill 
common in Abyilinia; Bruce, 
vol. iii. p. 62. 
Cottons or Muflins, in parcels. 

Saflies, ftill an anicle in great 
requefl:. 

Coverlids. 



yOfliVHi [AOVOCKfli 






Kavvocxau 
McXo%iya6. 






Cotton, of the colour of the mal- 
lows flower. 

Muflins, in no great quantity. 

Gum lack, but Salmafius thinks it 
the colour of a cloth or cotton. 
Plin. Ex. 8r6. 



Thefe are the principal articlesr imported from Egypt into Aduli, 
The voyage may be made any time from January to September **, 

9* The author exprefles himfelf both in regular wind blows up the gulph from Ko- 

Latin terms and Egyptian. From January to vcmbcr to April. Perhaps there arc means 

September, that is, from Tybi to Thoth, of coming down from Berenice or Ptolemiis^ 

otherwife one muft have fuppofed an error j with land breezes ? 
for according to Bruce and the charts, the 

9 . . but 
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tut the beft feafon is September, and this is confillcnt with the 
modern account of the winds in this fea. 

Oppofite to the Bay of Aduli" lie many low and fandy illands 
called Alalaiou ""% anfwering precifely to the appendages of Dahalac 
as defcribed by Bruce, and exhibiting, feemingly, the elements of 
the modern name; for Dahal fignifies an ifland, in the language of 
Geez. Hither, according to the Periplus, Tortoife-fhcU was brought 
by the Idihyophagi j and it is very remarkable that Bruce fhould 
obferve the beauty of the tortoife-fhell here "*, to be fo exquifite 
that it is a very profitable article of trade .with China and the Indies. 
Thofe who know the Roman tafte for ornamenting doors, tables, 
couches, beds, &c. with this fhell, will not wonder at its value in 
the commerce of the ancients. 

Below Aduli, about eight hundred ftadia, or eighty miles, there, 
is a deep bay with a vaft accumulation of fand, in which is found 
the Opfian ftone, that is no where elfe to be met with. Salmafius 
has proved that the title of Opfidian or Obfidian given to this foffil 
from an unknown Obfidius, is an error. He defcribes it as a dark 
green which will take a very high polifli, and for which reafon it is 
faid to have been feleded by Domitian to vaneer a portico at an 
enormous expence, that it might by reflediion (hew if any one was 
approaching behind his back, and preferve him from the attack of 
an aflaifin. There are fpecimens in England of what the modern 
Italian artiils call Opfian ilone; its texture is clofe enough to admit 

9) On tie right f according to the text, but '»' Caught between Dahalac and Suakem, 
to make this true you muft fuppofe the writer but he adds, on low fandy ifles laid down be- 
at AdWi, 'fronting the fea, with his face to iween i8« and 30% where, on his map, he hardly 
the eaft. ^9 a finglc ifle. 

•«** Pliny reads Aliani^ b'b* ti. c. 3 4. 

P3 of 
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i^ any polifh '*\ but it is {o dark that the green tinge can only 6er 
difcovered in a particular light. 

The bay where it is found is much harder to difcover than the 
ftone itfelf "*. There is nothing like a bay till we come to Beilul^ 
much too diftant, and there are no data to guide us but the diftance. 
It is here that the authority of Zofkales feems to terminate ; and if 
Bruce had been able to give us the exad limit between the province 
of the Bahraagafh and the kingdom of Adel, it is poffible that this 
might have determined the queftion. 

From this bay the coaft of the gulph, we are informed, has a 
more eafterly diredion to the ftraits: a circumftance agreeing with 
the maps of Ptolemy, the report of^gatharchides, and the opinion 
of the age. This gives the fituation of the Bay, both in regard to 
Aduli and the (Iraits. 

The ftraits of Bab-el-mandeb, or Mandel, which is interpreted 
the gate of afflidion, are in all refpeds worthy of confideration. 
They, for many ages, formed the barrier unpaflfed by Europeans ; 
and from the time this barrier was forced, the knowledge of India 
and the countries beyond it has been on the increafe to the prefent 
hour. I fpeak of Europeans, becaufe I am ready to admit an in« 
tercourfe between the fouthern coaft of Arabia and Malabar, as 
early as the moft fpeculative antiquary can require. I acknowledge 
all that can be attributed to the voyages of Solomon's fleet, as long as 
they are confined to the coaft of Africa. I accede to the progrefs of 
Timofthenes down the fame coaft, perhaps, as far as Madagafcar, 
notwithftandirtg the inconfiftency of his accounts '**• And I allow 

•<^ I hare feen this ft<me both rough and in the Modem Univerfal Hiftorj, vol xii. p. 301. 

Ill poli(hed ftatc. where the ports of Vclla aod Leila arc men- 

■*'* Hinc in ora JEthiopix, finus incogni- tioned, which, if they had been carried btyond 

tus, quod admlremur cum mercatores ulteriora the ftraits, might have been the Sinus Avalites. 
fcrutentur. Pliny, vi, 34, For Bcilul, fee "'^ Sec Pliny, Ub. vi» 

the 
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the Phenicians to have penetrated as far as Herodotus fliall pleafe to 
carry them, if he will not condiidt them round the Cape of Good 
Hope. But whatever difcoveries we attribute to the Oriental navi- 
gators, there is no hiftorical evidence remaining, that the Greeks in 
Egypt profecuted thefe difcoveries fo as to make them the bafis of 
a fettled trade: they contented themfelves with fetching the produce 
of India and Africa from Yemen; if they did pafs'^' the ftraits by 
accident or defign, it was under fuch an impreflion of terror, that 
every thing beyond them was obfcured by fable, the fun was a 
pillar "^ and the fea a curd. 

Much that the three firft Ptolemies had attempted^ was neglefted, 
or forgotten by their profligate and oppreflive fucceflbrs ; and if the 
Romans had not taken pofleflion of Egypt, a ^ort fucceflSon of 
weak and ignorant princes might have reduced this commerce again 
into the fame torpid ftate, it has experienced under the Mammeluks 
or the Turks. The dread of venturing on the ocean is exprefled 
by many writers long after the tpde to India was eftablilhed ; and 
Cofmas, in the reign of Juftin, fpeaks of paffing the ftraits as wildly 
as Pytheas does of the Arctic ocean. 

As this fpecles of the marvellous is a conftant attendant upon 
Ignorance ""^ and an indication that the writer defcribes what he 
never faw ; fo is a plain narrative an evidence of truth, and the 
abfence of prodigies one of the ftrongeft proofs that the author 
really vifited the country he defcribes, 

'®' It has been noticed in the firft book, difcovery of Hippalut will be fiiewn at large 

how far their knowledge extended in the time in the third book, 

of Agatharchidcs ; lie fays, the Arabians traded "* Agatharchides. 

to India, and Indian fhips arrived at Arabia, '^'' Compare the account in the Penpliie no 

without mention of the Greeks. How the lower than Ptolemais Ther6n with the account 

Greeks afterwards reached India before the of the fame courfc in Agatharchides. 

It 
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It is from internal evidence of this fort that I conclude the author 
of the Perjplus tq have been himfelf a trader on the coaft of Africa 
and Malabar. Concerning both he fpeaks with the temperate lan^ 
guage of one v^ho defcribes obje<fls that are familiar ; and the ex- 
travagance, fuch as be has, commences not till he pafles Cape 
Comorin. 

In running down the coaft from Aduli to the ftraits, we have no 
mention of any place but the bay where the Opfian ftone is found, 
upon an extent. of near four hundred miles. The author conducts 

m 

, us at once to Avalites, which lay immediately beyoi^ the neck of 

the ftraits : and from the time we leave Ptolemais Theron moft of the 
^ appellations are native, without reference to the reigning family 

m of Egypt, or to the Greek language, *''* for their origin. 

'^i The reafon of this does not appear, as Strabo, Tuba, Pliny, and 

H . Ptolemy, all place Arfinod and Berenice Epidires in this traft, 

with flight traces of other Greek names, as Eumenes and Anti- 
ochus '*•. If they exifted, it is ftrange that a Greek fliould have 
pafled them. unnoticed, neither does it appear that they are concealed 
under the native names which Ptolemy reports, in the fame manner 
as our author "^ 

■^* Orincy Daphnon, Apokopi are Greek "^ Au^, collumy and fo B^ttixn Wi lufi^ 

name9» but given from cirpumftancesy and per- written indeed Aif^n in Ptolemy, and by a 

haps by the firft navigator, as Cook named ftrange miftake in Bruce written and.inteiv 

Yob new difcoveries. preted Ditx or the Furies from the Latin. 

■^^ StrabOip.77x.^tol p. xia. 
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f VI. We are now to pafs the celebrated ftraits of Bab-el-Man- 
l^eb, a name which is fometimes thought to be figured in the 
Mandaeth of Ptolemy. But Mandaeth he ftyles a village, and 
places it forty minutes north of the ftraits "'. The ftraits he calls 
beir^ "% or, the Neck. The Periplus makes no mention of Deire, 
but obferves that the point of contraftion is clofe to' Abalites, or the 
^balitick mart ; it is from this mart that the coaft of Africa, falling 
Jiown firft to the fouth, and curving afterwards towards the eaft, is 
Iftyled the Bay of Avalites by Ptolemy, anfwering to the modern 
Bay of Zeila ; the country from the flraits to Cape Gardefan or 
Aromata is the kingdom of Adel ; and in the modern Adel we may 
perhaps trace a refemblance to the ancient Abal-ites '". However 
this may be, the Portuguefe, upon their firft intercourfe with Abyf- 
finia, found Adel a powerful kingdom in the hands of a Mahometan 
race of fovereigns, the determined enemies of the Chriftian name, 
and the ravagers of AbyfTmia, almoft to its deftrudlion, Againft 
ihefe invaders, and againft the oppreflion of Gragni "\ the moft 
ferocious and the moft fuccefsful of all thofe Mahometan tyrants, it 
was, that the Abyffinians foUicited the affiftance of the Portuguefe. 

rlbuquerque, the brother of the illuftrious general of that name, 
, ■■* MavJaiiO nufMt fy it ought to be written if the kingdom of Adel ever extended north of 

the ftraits to AdClli thi» would be admiffible. 
In the PeripKis, AduU is certainly connei^ed, 
not with Adely but vrith Axuma. I am not 
certain that Bruce knew the fite of AdClli. 
■'♦ Anno 1564. 

was 



i y feparatc, i o''^ = 1 ©• 20'. 

I ■'* Aii^n, Mt, Derc it^ 

i ''3 It appears that this, at leaft, is the 

^piAkin of Marmoly lib. x. p. 158. Bruce 

Ifnagines Adiltli to bear relation to Adel, and 
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was fent to command the troops appointed to this fervice, in whicli 
expedition he and moft of his followers perifhed. But the know^- 
ledge which the Portuguefe obtained by that intercoufe, and the wars 
in which they were engaged, on the coaft of Arabia, with the Turks 
and Arabs, furnifli the principal means that we have for explaining 
the topography of the country before us"*. The Englifh who ftill 
frequent the Red Sea, feldom vifit the ports of Adel, as the ftate of 
the country prefents little temptation to the fpeculations of com«* 
merce» But when the Portuguefe firft entered thefe feas. Add, 
though a barbarous was ftill a powerful government"*, gold duft, 
ivory, myrrh^ and Abyflinian Haves "' formed the ftaple of its 
native commerce, the fpices and muflins of India were ftill found in 
its ports, and notwithftanding the depredations of a favage war, 
caravans"' were protedted, which arrived regularly froiQ Abyffinia, 
and the interior of Africa more to the fouthward* Thefe circum-p- 
Aances will contribute more to illuftrate the narrative of the Periplus 
than any particulars which can be colleQed from ancient authors ; 
the Portuguefe found the country and the commerce in the fame 
ftate as the Greeks defcribed it fifteen hundred years before, Arabs 



"' Marmol in this part of hw work copies 
Dt Banos. Di Barros's account we have in 
-Ramufio, thefe with Oforius and Faria are the 
authorities referred to. 

»'* In the voyage of the two Arabs, pub- 
lifhed by Renaudot, the trade of Zeyla is 
noticed, in leopard's fkinB, amber, tortoife 
fhell. 

■■' Abyflinian (laves arc in high eftimation 
^ Turky, Arabia, and Jndia; they are docflcj 



tradabk^ inteUigent, and endued with talents 
and courage which always elevate them to 
favour, and often to command. When com- 
modore Robinfon furveyed the coaft of Brodia 
in 1772, an AbyfiBnian was mafter of Scihdt 
How different is this fipgular race from the 
Ca^es on the coaft in their neighbourhood ! 

'" See Corfali in Ramnfio^ vol* i. p* 187. 
Purchas, vol. i. p. 754. 

mixed 
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mixed with the natives, the fame produftions and commoditieSy 
the fame intercourfe with Hadramaut and the coaft of Malabar. 
This ftate of things ceafed, in fome degree, with the arrival of 
the Europeans in India. But as long as the Indian trade was carried 
on by the Red Sea, the kingdom of Adel muft have partaken in it,. 
and its commerce would be fimilar to the Mofyllitick commerce of 
the ancientp^ This trade was Angular ; for, as far as can be colle£ted 
from the authorities which remain, it appears, that in the age of 
Agatharchides, the Greeks of Egypt went no farther than Sabea or 
Yemen, to fetch the commodities of India j that they afterwards 
pafled the (Iraits, and found a better market in the port of MofyU 
Ion "% one of the harbours of Adel ; that in a later period they 
advanced as far as Hadramaut, on the fouthem coafl of Arabia ; and 
that all thefe efforts were made for obtaining the produdions of 
India, till at lafl; they reached that country themfelves, firft by 
adhering to the coaft, and finally by ftriking acrofs the ocean in 
confequence of the difcovery of the monfoon by Hippalus. 

The coaft of Adel, ftyled Barbari^a'*' in the Periplus, commences * 
at the ftraits and terminates at Aromata ;, in which there can be little 
doubt, that the author is more accurate than Ptolemy, who extends 
the name of Barbaria down the coaft of Ajan, the'Azania of the Per- 
riplus. Barbaria is much more properly extended to the north than 
the fouth ; for the Troglodytes on the weftern coaft of the Red Sea 
are the original Barbars or Berberines, as Bruce has admirably 
proved, the perpetual enemies of Egypt, w-hence their name be- 
came a term of odium and diftindion, and in this fenfe paffed both to 

"• Hence many Indian commadities were '*® See Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 158. All- 
called Mofyllitick in the market of Alex- wood, 64. 
andria, cinniimoD, fpices, muflins, kc, 

Q^ the: 
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the Greeks and Romans, as an appellation adopted for every thing 
that was foreign, or contrary and offenfive to their own fyftem of 
life and manners. 

. The coaft of Barbaria is eftimated at four thoufand ftadia '*' in 
the Periplus, and is in reality four hundred and fifty geographical 
miles^ without taking its finuofities into the account. The ftraits at 
Bab-el-Mandeb are contraftcd to three and twenty miles, a fpace 
divided into two channels by the' intervention of Perim and other 
ifles, both of which were navigated by the ancients, according to 
their courfe down the oppofite fides of the Red Sea; from the 
ftraits, the channel opeqs in an eafterly direi^ion to Cana or Cape 
Fartaque on the Arabian (ide, and to Aromata or Gardefan on the 
coaft of Africa. Thefe two promontories^ form the proper entrance 
to the ftraits from the Indian Ocean, and are about two hundred 
and fifty geographical miles afunder. The latitude "* of Fartaque 
is 15** 45' o", and that of Gardefan 12* o' o''. 

The African fide of this channel, which we are now to follow, 
contains, according to the Periplus, four principal marts or aji- 
chorages, called by the general name of Ta-pera '*'; and the fame 
number occur in the accounts of the Portuguefe, but all attempts to 
make them correfpond are in vain. D'Anville has placed them 
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Certainly more are intended by the Pe- 
riplAs but not fpecified. Four thoufand ftadia 
are four hundred Roman miles. 

'** This is laid down from one of the latcft 
charts, by Lawrie and Whittle ; but in thefe 
latitudes, and the fpace between Fartaque and 
Gardefan, the charts differ greatly. 

'*^ Whether we are to read T» wi^, or 
Tdvoc^a^ is veryjudly doubted by the commen* 



tators. I incline ftrongly to the former. The 
marts beyond the ftraits, in conti*adiftindion to 
thofe within ; properly t» vi^af^ of vifo,;. And 
this feems fully con6rm«d by the PeriplAs 
itfelf, p. 8. where the MS has t^x^w and 
Tilrt^^ which Hudfon very properly writes 
T» iri^»9f or m vc^, becaufe joined with ravra 
and 7» iKvm. 

according 
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"5 



according to the meafures of the Periplus, Mjr own wifli was to 
have reconciled Mofyllon • with the modern Zeyla ; firft, upon 
account of a refemblance in the found of the names ; and fecondly, 
becaufe Zeyla is the principal mart of the moderns, as Mofyllon '**^ 
was of the ancients. But this endeavour is favoured neither by the 
meafures or the circumftances defcribed. The leading fads upon 
which the following arrangement is founded, will be dated in their 
proper place j they amount, at beft, only to conjedurej but this 
is of lefs importance, as they terminate in certainty at Aromata, 
with fuch ftriking peculiarities as can be derived only from one 
who had adually viiiiled the coafl: himfelf. 

ABALITE5, AUALEITES, pronounced AVAL I T ES,. whedicr written 

with the B or the U. 

VII. The firft of thefe marts is Abalites, a road, but not a port 
or harbour ; the goods are conveyed to and from the fhips in boats 
or rafts ■**. This place, according to the Periplus^ is clofe to the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, but Ptolemy has fixed it at the diftance- 
of fifty or fixty miles, and makes it give name to the whale Bay of 
Zeyla, which is ftyled the Bay of Mofyllon by Pliny. There is a* 
Ras Bel*" in the charts which is not more than ten geographicarl 
miles from the ftraits ; but whether the refemblance of the names 
marks any relation, is juftly to be doubted. 

■*♦ Marmol fpeaks of many ancient build- it not be an. error derived* from the praftice 

ings at Zeyla, but ancient may refer to Arabians here mentioned ? 

of a much later date than the age of the Peri- »a6 Marmol is fully convinced that Aba- 

pl^s, lib. lo. p. I5S« ct feq. French ed. lites is the kingdom of Adel, lib. x. p. 155, 

"* Strabo notices the transferring the ^5^' 
cargoes at the ilraits from fhips to boats. May 

0^2 .Thfi 
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The imports of this place are : 






yvoLfifiiv». 
OTvoq. 



■a? 



Flint glafs of various forts. 

Unripe grapes from Diofpolis, or, 
perhaps, vinegar. See Hefych. 
Stuckius fuppofes it may be any 
unripe fruit ; and Ramufio fup- 
pofes it to be a fpecies of flone. 

Cloths for the Barbarine coafl, of 
various forts, with the knap on« 

Corn, 

Wine. 

Tin in fmall quantity. 



The exports are conveyed by the natives in fmall craft to Kelis 
[Okelis,] and Moofa, on the coaft of Arabia, confifting of 



"KtXcavyi. 
aXXi^g. 



Gums, odoriferous gums. 
Ivory in fmall quantity. 
Tortoife-fhell. 

Myrrh in very fmall quantify but 
of the fineft fort. 



**' The tin of Britain wc thus find on the conveyed. How many commodities paffed 

coaft of Africa. May we not jufUy fuppofe, from regions equally diftant^ without any 

that the Africans knew as little of Britain as knowledge of the medium ? before any know- 

the Britons of Africa ? Yet here we fee the ledge exiflcd ? 
medium through which the commodity was 

Particular 
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Particular attention is due to this laft article, becaufe the myrrh 
of Arabia is celebrated by every poet and hiftorian, while Bruce 
fays, it is not properly a native of that country, nor does it come 
to perfedion there. Its origin, he affirms, is from^Azam in Africa. 
The Periplus is perfectly in harmony %vith this affertion. It men- 
tions the myrrh of this coaft as the fineft of its kind j it fpecifies the 
means of conveying it to Yemen or Sabea ; there the firft Greek 
navigators found it, and through their means it found its way into 
Europe, under the name of Sabean. 

One other remark of the Periplus, that the natives of Avalites are 
uncivilized, and under little reftraint, is worth noticing, becaufe 
it is in correfpondence with all the modern accounts we have, which 
defcribe the natives as treacherous beyond meafure, a quality, 
perhaps, not mitigated by the introdudtion of Arabs among them, 
or the religion of Mahomet, but aggravated by inftrudion, and 
pointed by fuperftition. 

We have now four thoufand ftadia to difpofe of, eight hundred to 
Malao, and a thoufand, or two days fail each, are allotted to Mundus, 
;to Mofyllon, and Nilo-Ptolemeon. In the diftribution of thefe 
d'Anville has a£ted wifely in confidering the diftances only j and 
though I differ from him in the following arrangement, upon the 
flrength of one particular, which is the mention of diredting the 
courfe eafl from Mundus, it is not without difBdence in my own 
affumption. 
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M A L A O. 

VHI. Eight hundred ftadia, or eighty miles to Mako, i^ 
more than fufficient to cairy the poiition of this place to Zeyla ; 
but the defcription given can hardly be confiftent with the fitua- 
tion of that town in a bay; the anchorage'*' is marked as 'a road 
upon an open fhore, with fome protedion from a promontory on 
the eaft. A prote£tion on the eail is more applicable to a coail 
that lies eail and weft, but an open road is hardly confiftent with a 
bay "^ like that of Zeyla ; and the fecurity of the following 
anchorage feems to claim that privilege for Mundus. The natives 
of Malao are defcribed of a more peaceable difpofition than their 
neighbours, and the imports ajre fuch as, have been already fpecified» 
with the addition of 






Jackets. 

Cloaks or blanketing, manufac* 
tured at Arfinoe or Suez, nith 
the knap on and dyed. 

Brafs or copper prepared to imitate 
gold. 

Iron. 

Specie, gold, and filver, but in no 
great quantity. ^ 



"^ 'O^^AOf hr'uraXoif an open road. Stuckius **» The whole curvature of the S. W. angle 
mentions Mergeo w its reprefentative» from is called the bay of Zeyla^ but Zeyla itfelf lies 



BcUeforefL 



in an inner bay or hacbour. 



The 



M iA LAO. 
The exports are 
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Zfjiucycu 



Ail^avog TTi^uTDCog "** oXtyoq. 



AaoacUj KiTTu^ AcIkcc^. 

KayK06fJL0^% 



XciifjLaTU cTTc^viug. 



Myrrh. 

Frankincenfe, thus, or olibanum 
of Adel. 

Cinnamon, caflia lignea. 

Cinnamon of inferior forts, 

^he gum cancamus. 

Tila, fefamum, carried to Arabia, 
but fee P^in, xii. 8. who calls it 
an aromatick from India, the 
bark red, the root large. The 
bark ufed in dyfenteries. 

Slaves, a few. 



We have in this lift the firft mention of kaffia, cafia, or cinnamon. 
It is all of the inferior fort, fuch as the coaft of Africa always has 
produced, and produces ftill ; of little value in any market, where 
it comes in competition with the cinnamon of Ceylon, but grateful 
to the natives, readily purchafed by thofe who cannot obtain the 
Oriental, and ftill faleable for the purpofes of adulteration. How 
old this traflBck was is not eafy to be determined, but if the ftiips 
from Egypt did not pafs the ftraits when Agatharchides wrote, they 
certainly reached this coaft in the time of Artemidorus, as we 

"^ Ilf^otrixo; muft be interpreted according modity was known at Alexandria, and then 
to its reference ; if it applies to the port itfelf AiSoeitoi vi^MofvnH be thtfrankwcenfi which 
it is to be rendered /^r^jfyii iiof naiive. But it ' comes from the ports beyond the ftraits, t« 
may be a mercantile termi by which the com- vfpay. See Perip* p. $# 

leara 



V. 
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learn from Strabo, who mentions the baftard cinnamon, perhaps the 
fame as the cafia lignea, or hard cinnamon ; he adds alfo, that the 
cargoes were transferred from the fhips to boats at the ftraits, a 
proof that this commerce was in its infancy, lib. xvi. p. 768. 774. 
Slaves are noticed here as an article of commerce, a circumftance com- 
mon to both the coafts of Africa in all ages ; in the prefent inftance 
it requires no great ftretch of imagination to fuppole that the ancient 
traffick of Adel was parallel to the modern, and that the flaves pro- 
cured here would confift of both Cafres and Abyflinians ; according 
as the courfe of war or the plunder of individuals fupplied the market,, 
both for home confumption and exportation. 
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IX. The next anchorage we are direfted to, is Mundus, at the 
diflance of two days fail, or a thoufand ftadia : D'Anvilie fixes it at 
Barbora j in which he is juftified by the meafures. If I negleft the 
meafures, it is with regret, but there are circumflances mentioned, 
which induce me to fix Mundus at Zeyla, or at an ifland previous, 
called Londi, by de la Rochette, and Delaqua by the Portuguefe, 
for Malao and Mundus, in Ptolemy"*, differ not in longitude; 
and his Mofyllon is a promontory which may be Barbora, but fuits 



■'* *EixvQ^u9 n MJvJtt. The true found is 
Moondusy and whether the author means to 
give the native found, both in this Moon- 
du8 and in Palelimoondus,.( Ceylon,) or whe- 
ther it IS a corruption of the text, may be 
doubted. But the ufage is uniform, and 
therefore feems to be defign rather than ac- 
cideat. MoonduR has a more Oriental form 
(ban Mundus; and as both this place and 



Ceylon were poflibly fo named by the Arabians 
who traded to both, it is natural to look to 
the Arabick for its meaning. See Peripl. p. 6. 
■'* MaXwj I^Tofiw o"ii., ry. Maleds, a mart, 
long. 78°. lat. 6** 30'. M«y^tf IfjuTcS^tw eTii ^, 
Mundu, a mart, long. 78**. lat. 7^ However 
erroneous thefe latitudes may be, their mutual 
relation has a confiderable degree of weight, 

neither 
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neither of the other two. Another confideration is, that the Peri- 
plus, though it does not adually aflcrt .that the diredion of the. 
courfe to the eaft commences at Mundus, yet mentions it here for 
the firfl: time: this is true, if Mundus be fixed at Zeyla, and tliis 
circumftance is the particubu: inducement for preferring it. The 
ikfety of the anchorage here at an illand, or uAder the protefliion of 
an ifland, is marked with precifion ; and if tlicre be an ifland at Zeyla^ 
the ^whole evidence is confiftent. Bruce *" mentions the ifle of 
Zeyla i but I have found no other authority ; and if he is miftaken^ 
Mundus muft be carried hack to Belaqua* But upon the authorities 
alleged, Malao may be well fixed at Delaqua, and Mundus at 
Zeyla* 

The native traders, at this port, are defcribed as an uodLyilize^ 
tribe '^, and the imports and exports fimikr to thofe of the precede 
ing p(»ts, with the addition of mc^oton, afr2|grafit"'gum, the more 
peculiar commodity of the place. 



MOSULLON^ written MOSSTLOMbjr Pliny, m6sYLON by Ptolemy. 

X. At the diftance of two or three days' fail, or from an hundred to 
an hundred and fifty miles, we are conduded to Mofyllon, the grand 
mart of the ancients on this coaft, the place which gave name to their 
trade and to the whole bay, in preference to Abalites, in the eftimation 
of Pliny. The diftance from Zeyla to Barbora is ftated at eighty 
miles by Oforius''% a circumftance not unfavourable to the two 



'** Vol. u. p. 142. "^ OfortUBjVol. 11. p. 229. Marmoly lib. x. 

•'♦ ZnXi^Srt^^ duriores. p. 1561 makes it only eighteen leagues. 
*^^ 0v/Jap», incenfe. 

R days' 
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6zyi^ (ail of the Periplui^ whidi, in onfinary compatadoiit jue cqjcal 
to an hondred msk»t ^uid wiiicfi will bear contiaflioD ot citfmfion 
according to the curreou or the winds. 

The character of Mofylkm '^ ii omitted in the Periptus, bat ia 
Ptolemy it ia twice '^^ fpccified aa a promontorj, and by hia bfitndc 
it ia carried op a whole degree more to the nonh than MondnSk 
Thi> projedion ia doobdeia too eztenfire^ hot the feature ia tme^ 
and fuita no other pmnt on the whole cmft but Baibora, for Bar* 
bora *^ ia a town upon an ifland '^ dak to the ihore, adjoining to a 
narrow cape of confiderable extent, which ia open, low, and iandy* 
lt$ want of height prerentt it from affording protedioa againft the 
N* E« monfoon, and this may be the reafon why the Periplua calla 
it a bad road« D'Anville has carried Mofylloa another ftep towards 
the ead, to a river where he finds the name of Soel **\ and which 
he fuppotes related to Mofylton ; but the Periplus requires more 
rivers than we can difcover at i^'efent, and thb ftream. may well be 
prcferved for Nllo-Ptolemdon, an appellation in which undoubtedly 
a river is implied. 

But there is a ftill greater probabilfty implied in the very name 
of Barbora, which is written Borbora, Barbara, and Berbera by 

*'^ It h remarkable that Juba makes the Untverfal Hiftmy mentiont a rircr acBarboA 

AtbiQtick Ocean commence at Mofyllon^ by called Howacha^ vol. xii. p. 307. which Lu« 

which we are to undcrftand that he confidercd dolfuB fays is the nVcr of the capital Aucu- 

the whole ocean which furrounded Afnca a.i garecce. Mannol fuppofca Barbora to be Moi. 

commencing at MofyUon and terminating at fyllon, vol. iii. p. 156. 

Mount Atlas. Sec Pliny, lib. ^i c. 29. Stuc '♦« This ifland is called Londi in fomc 

kius in loco. See alfo GronovinsU map for charts; dela Rochettc applies Londi to what 

P . Mela. ^ others fty le Delaqua, See Univ. Hift. vol. yiii. 

••• M6m/\eif£H^im\ I^W^ier, »', i. e. 8^ p. 1 1 2. p. 307. 

M^Xoi » pVJe ri of^^i^f AKPON. p. 1 1 3. '4* The Univerfal Hiftory mentions Salim, 

"• Corfali in Ramufio, vol. i. p. 187. The and fuppofcs it to be Mofyllon. 

2 , the 
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the modems, retaining ftill the title of Barbaria, attributed to this 
coaft by the ancients ; and as d' Anville has obferved, that the name 
of the proyince became applied to the capital in many European 
cities '**, fo have we in this part of the eaft, the town of Arabia 
Felix, fo named from the province, and the fame place afterwards 
called Aden from the country Adane. It is probable, therefore, 
that Barbaria became applicable to Barbara, the principal mart on the 
cbaft ; and if this be admitted, it gives great weight to the fup- 
pofition that Barbora and Mofyllon are the fame/ The Mofyllitick 
coaft and BarbaricJk coaft were fy nonymous. 

The imports at Mofyllon are the fame as have been already 
fpicified, with others peculiar to the place. 

Ijc6uif u^yv^Z. Silver plate, or plated. 

X/%tt l^oiiTCfi. Iron, but in le(s quantity. 

Akiia. ' Flint glafs. 



Exports. 

KcctrtrU^ Xi^^ '*' ^rXa/r^^i' kcIi Cinnamon, of an inferior quality, 
IJLBi^ovcov TFXomv p^f^C^* "^^ fi/^TTo- and in great quantities ; for 
mov. which reafon, veffels of a larger 

fort are wanted -at this marL 

•♦* As ParU, Berry ,Vannc8, Triers,. &c. &c. derftand it as common^ ^nSnaryf of an infsrhr or 

■♦3 Some MSS. and the edit. Bafil. read cheaper iorX. SeePenp.p. 28. 'O^to^xy^^j 

X^iMf which, according to Salmafius, is right, ordinary cottons. But the immediate addition 

Sec PUn. Exer. p. 542. He refers it to of 6 xaJ /AH{<»a» rXoiw x?"?^** iniph'es quantity^ 

;CwS«io», as fignifying ^ great quantity, 1 un- and requires ;^r/x», rather than x«V*«' 
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*Afa fioeret. GutnS OT drugs» 

XiXhfPx^ut oXiyx. Tortoiie-fhell, of fmall fize^ and in 

no great qaanthy. 

MoK^oTov rirrov th Mtrvl^r/Kv. Incenfe, in le(s quantities or in- 

ferior to that of Mundus. 

AlZmog ^^arocoV '^. Frankincenfe of the coaft of AdeL 



Ilfiu^va cTravlugm Myrrh, in fra^dl quantides* 

The Mofyllitick trade ei the ancients haabeen nedced atccaiiy; 
and the cinnamon mentioned ia this catalogue is a fufficient proof 
of Arabian merchants condudting the commerce of the place. An 
inferior fort of cinnamon indeed is a native jurodu^on ^, but the 
Mofyllitick fpecies is enumerated by Diofcorides as one of prime 
quality, and confequently not native but Oriental. The immenfe 
wealth of the Sab^ans, as defcribed by Agatharchides, proves that in 
his age the monopoly between India and Europe was wholly in their 
hands ; but the other tribes of Arabia traded to India alfo ; and the 
Greeks of Egypt by degrees found the wa,y to Aden and Hadraqiaut 
in Arabia, and to Mofyllon on the coafl of Africa. Here they found 
rivals to the Sabean market, and fupplied themfelves at a cheaper 
rate. 

■♦♦ Imported citLer from the oppoiite coaft *^' A fpccimen of African cutnamon I have 

of Arabia, which did always and ftlU does pro- feeain the curious and fcientifick coDe^on of 

duce this article^ or from India, the incenfe of Dr. Burgefs ; it is fmaD> bard, 'and Ugneous, 

which, Niebahr fays, is better and purer than with little fragrance, 
the Arabian ; but it rather refers to to iri^cL 

After 
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After another courfe of two days, or an hundred mites, M7C are 
conducted to Niio-Ptolemeon, It is the laft diftance fpecified, aad 
may be terminated either at the Soel of d'Anville, or at Metd, 
where there is alfo a river : the former is preferable, becaufe the 
Periplus makes mention of two rivers at leaft between Nilo-Ptok- 
meon and Aromata ; and if we affume Soel for Nilo-Ptolemfiott, 
we can find two other rivers, one at Mete, and another near Mount 
Elephant, which is the Elephant River of the Periplus, and the 
Rio de Santa Pedra of the Portuguefe. Strabo mentions the name 
of Nile on this part of the coeft. 



NILO.PTOLEMAION. 

XL At Nilo-Ptolemfeon we exhauft three thoufand eight hundred 
out of the four thoufand ftadia allotted by the Periplus to the range 
of marts, which are called by the common name of Te-para '**j and» 
ipeaking in a round number, it may be prefumed the author efti- 
mates his four thoufand as terminating at this place : this gives a 
meafure of four hundred Roman miles, where the real diftance is 
about four hundred and fifty ; a correfpondence certainly fufficient 
where there is;no better eflimate of meafurement than a (hip's courfe : 
and, fenfible as I am that the particulars of d'Anville are better 
adapted to the diftances at the commencement, the conclufion of 
the courfe and the pofition of Mofyllon are more confident in the 
arrangement I have adopted. It is, however, at beft but hypo- 
thetical, and fubmitted to the future determination of thofe who 
may obtain a more perfed knowledge of the coaft. 

■^< Tiro^ dc forfim diAft quia fe mutu6 feems* as already noticed»T«Ti^«y4 SecPerip^ 
tangimt ct confequuntur, Stuckius* But it p* 8. and Stuckius Com, p. 29. 

But 
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But we are now arrived at a point in whicii there will be nothing 
equivocal. The promontory of Aromat^ with it8 two inferior 
CBpcSf Elephant and Tabai^ will be defcribed with a preciiion in 
perfeA correTpondence with modem obfervation ; and the circum- 
ilances are fo peculiar, that they befpeak the teftimony of one who 
delineated them on the fpot. 

Marts, TAPATEGE. DAPHNON MIKROS* ELEPHAS, Prom. 
Rivers, ELEPHAS. DAPHNONA MEGAS, or AKANNAI. 

XII. The places which occur are Tapatcge "*', the leffer Daph- 
non ***, and Cape Elephant ; the rivers are the Elephant, and 
the greater Daphnon, called Acannai. Neither place or diftance 
are afligned to any of thefe names, but we may well allot the rivers 
Daphnon and Elephant to the fynonymous town and cape ; and 
, thefe may be reprefented by the modern Mete and Santa Pedra. 
The river at Mete is defcribed by the Portuguefe as dry at certain 
feafons. When they landed here under Soarez '*^ in great diftrefs. 



>47 Tiie literal tranflation of this paffage 
runs thus : '* SaHing along the coaft two days 
*• from Mofyllon, you meet with Nilo-Ptolc- 
** maioUf Tapatftg^, the lefTer Daphndn, and 

** Cape Elephant ^ . then towards the 

«* fouth weft, (Ik Aiffa,) the country has (two) 
*^ rivers, one called the Elephant River, and 
*' the other the greater Daphn6n or Akan- 

*' nai ; . . . after this the coaft inclining 

«« to the fouth, [i«« To» Not-wSJu,] fucceeds the 
«* mart of Ar6mata, and its promontory, 
«* which IS the termination of the Barharick 
** coail, and a projedion more ealterly than 
** Apokopa." 

The ^ext is fo very corrupt in this part of 
the work, and the points of the compafs fo 
difcqrdant, that, after feeing Mr. GofTelin's 



work, I endeavoured to reconcile them by 
following his fyftcm, and carrying Cape Ar6- 
mata, which I have fixed at Gardefan, to 
Daffni ; but though this does relieve in fomc 
degree the expreOions '&; A/Ca and Norov, ftili 
the two promontories of Gardefan and DaShi 
are fo ftrongly marked by Aromata and Tabai, 
that I returned to my own arrangement. Ta- 
bai is charaderifed as a promontory at the 
head of a Cherfonefey and that is fuch evi. 
dence as hardly to leave a doubt upon the quef- 
tion. 

'^^ Diofcorides Daphnitis eft CaiCae fpecies, 
{ic appellatur a Daphnunte magno vd parvo 
ubi olim forfan provenit. Stuckius, not. p. ^24. 
(ed potius a Lauretis, p. 25* 

'* Marmul, Vtb. x« p. 200. 

. they 
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thcj found the place •defcrted and no water in the river ; but a 
woman whom they fei;ed dlrefted them to open pits in the 
channel ; and by following her advice, their wants were relieved* 
Commodore .Beaulieu "'*, who anchored a few leagues north of 
Gardefan, received fimilar inftrudticwas from the natives with the 
iarae fuccels. Thefe circumftances are mentioned to identify the 
exiftence of rivers on this coaft i and I think I can difcover in the 
map, - framed by Sanfon for the French edition of Marmol, that 
the learned geographer paid attention to thefe rivers of the 

Periplus* 

Cape Elephant is formed by a mountain con^fpicuous in the Por^ 

tuguefe charts, under the name of Mount Felix or Felles, from 
the native term, Jibbel-Feel "*", literally Mount Elephant* The 
cape is formed by the land jutting up to the north from the direc- 
tion of the coafl^ which is neatly eaft and weft; and from it6 
northernmoft point the land falls off again fbuth eaft '** to Cape 
Gardefan, the Ar6mata of the ancients. 

But if we have the authprity of the Portuguefe for a river at 
Mete, we learn from an Englifh navigator the fame circumftance 
at Jibbel-Feel. Capt. Saris '", in 1611, ftood into a bay or harbour 
here,, which he reprefents as having a fafe entrance for three fhips 



*5o An intelligent French Comnander, in 
i6i9> whofc voyage is publifhed by Melchi- 
zedec Thevertot, and infcrtcd in Harris. The 
pits Beaulieu opened were on the fhorc. 

'5« Jibbel-Feel, Arabick, from the Hcb. 

Bruce is angry at the mifnomcr of Felix. 
Perhaps other names in the Peripl6s would 
admit of tranflatioOy if we knew the language 
to refer to. 



■** *Ei^ Toy NoTOF, Perip. not correA ; bc- 
caufe, according to the author's own fydem, 
Ar6mata is the eafternmoft point of Africa. 

'5' Saris calls the place Feluke^ from the 
Portuguefe />//*, but as he defcribes it be- 
tween Gardafui and Demcty, [ Mete, ] 
there can be no miftake. Purchas* 8th 
voyage of the Eaft India Company, vol. ii, 
p. J40. 

a-breaft 
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a-brdafly and that both wood aod water were in plenty ; he adds 
alfo, that feveral forts of gums, very Jwfet in burmng^ were ftill 
purchafed by the Indian (hips from Gambay, who touched here for 
that purpofe in their paffage to Mocha. 

The whole detail of this coaft, from the ftraits of Bab-^-Mandeb 
to Cape Gardefan, is principally derived from the Portuguefe, who 
ravaged it under the command of Soarez, in the years 15 16 and 
15 17. Corfali, whofe account is preferved in Ramudo^ fcrved 
in the expedition. Soarez"^ had been fcnt againfl; the Turkifh 
force coUedled in Arabia, a fervice which he conduded with great 
ignorance and ill fuccefs. The diftrefs of his fleet he endeavoured 
to relieve by plundering the coaft of Adel j Zeyla, Barbora, and 
Mete were deferted on his approach, where little was obtained* 
Zeyla is defcribed as a place well built and flourifhing ; but of Adel, 
the capital, little is to be found. That the power of the kingdom 
was not injured by thefe ravages appears from the fuccefs of its 
arms againft Abyffinia between this time and the year 1564, which 
extended almoft to a conqueft, with encrealing hatred againft every 
thing that bore the Ghriftian name. Little is knowfa of this country 
fmce the decline of the Portuguefe, but that the government is 
Mahometan, and the governed are removed but a few degrees from 
the Cafres of the coafl below. 

At the marts which fucceed Nilo-Ptolemeon in the Periplus, no 
articles of commerce are fpecified, except frankincenfe, in great 
quantity and of the heft quality, at AcannaL This is ftyled Pe^ 
ratick '", or foreign. But it cannot be admitted in that fenfe as to 

"^ This expedition is found in Oforiu$» di *" 'O ri^aiMos. 
BarroSy Faria, and Bruce. , 

the 
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the commodity itfelf, for it is noticed exprefsly as a native '** pro- 
duce of the place. Still it will lead iis to folve a difficulty already 
noticed in regard to thefe ports of Barbaria, called Ta-pera, which, 
by a flight corr e£lion '" of the text, will fignify the ports beyond the 
ftraits. Hie articles obtained here would naturally be ftyled 
Peratick, from (Pera) beyond^ and would be known by this title in 
the invoices, and the market of Alexandria, in contradiftindion to 
thofe obtained in Sab&a, Hadramaut, or India. The author is writ- 
ing to Alexandrians, and is confequently fpecifying the precife 
ports where thofe commodities were obtained, which they knew 
by the name of Peratick. 

This is not the only difficulty in this part of the work before us : 
the quarters of the heaven are dubioufly defcribed ; the fentences 
are ill conneAed or imperfeft. There is at lead one interpola- 
tion ***, or a corruption equivalent ; and it is not known that any 
manufcript is in exiftence, which might lead to a correAion of the 

vXaroi KotX ^ioi^ofois riNETAIy ** where more v^x^^ 1 '^^^ ^^^ concluding words are a 

•^ efpeciaSy the Pcratick frankincenfe in naoifeft interpolation, becaufe we are not yet 

*^ greateft quantity, and of the befl quality, is arrived at Ar6mata, and Op6ne is fubfequent* 

<« produced." All the teilimonies of the an- From Ar6mata to Op6ne the tendency of the 

eients unite in fuppofmg Thus or Frankin* coaft is foudi weft ; and from Op6ne it con. 

cenfe to be the peculiar native produce of tinues the fame : but from Elephas the coaft 

Sabfta. But Bruce and Nicbuhr both agree, Ues fouth eaft to Ar6mata ; and Elcphafi is 

that it is not a native, and that the bcft is not not conneded with Opdae at all. Stuckius 

produced in Arabia, but procured from Adel and Hudfon both complain of the corrupt 

and India. But in Arabia the ancients firft ftatc of the text. And Sigifmundus Gclenius, 

met with it, both produced there and imported, who publiAied the firft editioii at thcprefs 

IJow correfpondent is the evidence of Bruce of Frobenius, Bafil^ 1532, io his Prefa- 

and Niebidir to that of oiir Alexandrian mer- tory Epiltie, takes no notice whence he 

chant I had the manufcript. See edit. Froben, Bad, . 

■'* Ti flr/^, the ports tejonJ the ftraits. 1532. . 
See Perip. p. 8. jwrt^v. 
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text Under thefe circumftancesi indulgence is due to the attempts 
which have been m^de to preferve, in any degree, the cpnne£tion 
and confiftency of the narrative. 

We now arrive at Cape Ardmata or Gardefaii, *a place of im- 
portance in every refpefit ; for it is the extreme point eaft of 
the continent of Africa ; it forms the fouthcrn point of entrance 
upon the approach to the Red Sea ; and it is the boundary of the 
monfoon from caufes that are almoft peculiar. Its latitude is fixed 
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Beaulieii, who anchored within four leagues of Gardefan, defcribes 
It as a very high bluff point, and as perpendicular as if it were 
fcarped. The current comes round it out of the gulph with fuch 
violence th^t it is not to be ftemmed without^ a brifk wind, and 

« 

during the fouth weft monfoon, the moment you are paft the cape 
to the north, there is a ftark calm with infufierable heat. 

This current, we may conclude, is not conftant, and probably 
depends upon the direflion of the winds ; for Faria mentions a (hip 
that was feparated on the coaft and carried to Zeyla by the currents 

'59 It ii very remarkable that the latitude -this coaft, which was vifited every year by 
<tf Ptoleiny (hould be fo very erroneous on merchants he muft have feen at Alexandria. 

And 
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And Purchafe '*"*, from Fernandes, afferts, that the current fets mto 
the giilph during the increslfe of the moon, and out of it upon the 
wane. The current below Gar4efan is noticed by the Periplus as 
fetting to the fouth, and is there, perhaps, equally fubjeA to tfao 
diange of the monfoon. 

There is great diverfity in writing the name of this promontory^ 
and of its two fubordinate capes. Bruce is very urgent in dire^ng 
us to write it Gardefan, and not Gardefui '*\ as it appears upon 
many of the charts ; Gar^defan, he fays, iignifies the ftraits '^* of. 
Burial, and we have had Metd or Death before, names which 
imply the fuflferings or terrors of the navigators. The Greeks, if 
their appellations may be admitted as a proof, were either better 
oQiened or le& alarmed# 

T A B A 1. » 

XIII. At Aromata the Periplus marks in the moft pointed manner,, 
that the coaft falls in to the fouth ;. and in another place fpecifie§ its 
Ibutherly or fouth wefterly diredion to the limits of ancient dif- 
covery. But before it touches upon this, another cape is marked, 
called Tabai, which anfwers to the d'Orfui '^^ of the Portuguefe, 
about feventy-five geographical miles fouth of Gardefao. And- thus 
is Aromata, with its two inferior capes, defined as precifely by the* 
Periplus as Gardefan could b^ by the beft geographers of the. 
moderns. 

i6o patia, vol. i. p. 158. PUrchafc, vol. I. ■•' Harna, in Beaulieu's Voyage, calls it 
p% 751- prpin. Beauliea lay near two moBths to the^ 

■*' Vol. i, p. 443. fouthward of Orpin or Tahai. HamSy i, 

*6* An error, perhaps, for cape, ibid. p, 726. Orpin approaches to Opdne. ^ 

s 2 the 
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The author exprefsly mentions alfo that Ardmata is farther eaft 
than Apokopa, and aftually the moft caftern point of the continent ; 
the anchorage, he adds, is totally expofed, and in fome feafons very 
<iangerou8, becaufe it is open to the north. The certain prognoftick 
of an alteration in the weather is when the fea changes colour and 
rifes turbid from the bottom. Upon the fight of this, the veflels 
which are at anchor here weigh inftantly, and fly to Tabai for 
ihelter. This remark is the more valuable, as the author himfelf 
mentions it rather as the efie£t of an accidental change of the wind 
than of the mouibon. But as we have obferved before, that in the 
fouth weft monfoon, Beaulieu found a dead calm to the north of 
Gardefaa ; from the fame caufe, in the fealbn of north eaft monfoon 
the calm will be on the fouth of Ar&mata and Tabai, or d'Orfui ^. 

With this delineation before us of the moft prominent feature 
on the coaft, whatever failure may be difcovered in fixing the 
ftations from the ftraits to the cape, it can by no means difcredit the 
originality of the work. Diftance of time, the changes of power^ 
or commerce, may have defaced the particular features we have 
defcribed, but the general appearance of truth and fidelrty is in- 
difputable. If any accident fhould lead an Englifh navigator 2^aia 



»«♦ Orfui is wrhten d'Orfui, Arfiir, d'Ar- 
fwCf and Carfur, poffibly for Cape Arfur; but 
the true orthography feems that of Bcrtholet, 
who writes d'Aifoi; or, perhaps, as Reffeude 
doeiy Daffui; apparently the fame word as 
Tabai» if we coniider that the Greek pro* 
miDciation of Tabai is Tavai, and that Tavai, 
Davaiy and Davui, naturaDy approach Daffui ; 
but I confign this to future inquiry upon 
the fpot ; and future inquiry may Ukewife 
determine whether the two capes Daffui 



and Gardefui are relative appellations, for 
this I fufpedy and think it pofCble that the 
rehition may be diicoverable in the Arabick : 
the fame rehition holds good 'in another form 
of orthography, which is Afun and Garde- 
fun. Could I afcertain which was nght, I 
(hould as readily conjcdure that Op6ne [or 
Oph6neJ was Afunr as that Tabai was DaAiL 
But there is no end of conjeAure, without a 
knowledge of the language. 



to 
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to this barbarous and negledked coaft '*\ it is very poffible that the 
dcfcriptions of places, brief as they are, may be recognized by a 
judicious obferver, and the ancient narrative be eftabliflied on 
modern inveftigation. 

The articles of commerce obtained at Aromata we may collect 
from its title ; for Aromata, (although Salmafius informs us it is the 
name for drugs in general,) in this journal, at leaft, iignifies gums^ 
fpices, odours, and fragrant produftions of every kind. The veffels 
which traded here we may fuppofe anchored to the north or fouth of 
the cape according to the feafon, and muft have received or delivered 
their cargoes in boats and rafts, as has been noticed at previous 
anchorages. The change of the monfoon muft likewife have been 
watched, as it is noticed in the Periplus ; no particulars of import or 
export are however mentioned here; but at Tabai or d'Orfui, it is faid^ 
that they brought the fame articles of commerce as to the coaft above, 
and received the following commodities in exchange, which were 
native : 

KatTiTicc. Cinnamon* 

r/^si^. Cinnamon of a fmaller fort. 

*A(ru^ij. Cinnamon, .ordinary. 

"A^ufAx. Fragrant gums; but as inferted here, 

perhaps, a fpecies of cinnamon. 



**' In the fleet fent to craize at the mouth which would contribute more to folve the 

•f the Red Sea, in 1798 and 17999 when difEcuIties of this navigation than any which 

the French in Egypt were fufpcAed of an can be collefted from the documents which 

intention to efcape to India, ibme intelligent have been publifhed. 



Englifh officer may hate made obferrationa 
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Cinnamon of inferior quality. 
Frankincenfe. 



At Ar6mata terminates the modem kingdom of Adel, and the 
Barbaria of the Periplus j and here the coaft of Ajan or Azania com- 
mences ; in which our author is more oandSL than Ptolemy, who ^ 
extends the limits of Barbaria farther to the' fouth. Azam '" or 
Ajam fignifies water, according to Bruce ; and in this fenfe is 
applied to the weftcrn coaft of the Red Sea, in oppofition to the 
Arabian fide where water is not to be had. If Ajan has any 
reference to this, it feems very ill applied to the coaft before us ; 
for between Ar&mata and Apokopa is a moft defolate fliore, where 
hardly the name of a habit^Ie place occurs in the modern charts,^ 
^nd where the Periplfis, from Opone, is a total blank. At Apo- 
kopa, the Cape Baxos [or Shod Cape,] of the Portuguefe, com- 
mences the coaft of Zanguebar, fo called from the ifland of that 
name, the trace of -which is preferved in the Zengifa of Pto- 
lemy. 

The following table is now fubmitted to the read.er, with a juft 
confidence in its general correfpondence, but not without requefting 
a candid allowance for poflible error in fome few particulars : 

'^ A knigd^ni cjJkd Adea is placed here ftis ; but the natives, he fays, are called Ha- 
by the maps; but the authors of the Univerfal diens, i. e. Ajans, whence the corruption into 
}iiftory deny its exifttnce, asd fo docs Lud<}l- Adeans and Adea« 



.Coaft 



I 
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Coaft of Azania from Cape Ardmata to Rhapta [and Praflum.] 

[N. B. D before the name of a ptabe marks D'AnvQle. * Points fappofed to be afcertamed. ? Doubtful.] 



Stadia of the 

Peripli^s. Arnan. 

Aih)w«d 

900 ' !• Ar6mata 
II. T8d)ai **' 



ni. OpAiie . 

Four huadred ftadia from 
Tabai roiind the Cherfo- 
nefe, hence the coad tends 
ftill more to the foutbj the 
current alfo fets to the 
fouth* 

IV. 

V. Ap6kopst the lefs 
VI. Apokopa the greater' 
Six days' fail, a river no- 
ticed, but none occurs in 
the maps. 
VII. Little coaft 
VIII. Great coaft 
Sir days^ fail 



400 



3000 



•3000 
7300 



Pidemy* 

Aromata 
Panopros Vicus 
Pan6n '6«. 
Op6ne r 



Lot. Norib. 



6' o' o* 
5' o' o" 



4" 4$ 



2» 



Zcngifa »<59 . 3« 
PhatongisMoBS. "**3'* 
Ap6kopa 

r Noti Cormi '»■ 
~ J Southern Horn 

J or Cape. 

Little coaft . 1^ 
Great coaft '^ a 



30 

o 

1»' 



o 

30' 



»/ 



/# 



rt 



Modem Names and Ldtttudetm 



D. * Gardefan 
D. • d'Orfui 
Daffui. 
D. C. Delgado ? 
Bandel Caus 
Bay of Galee 



11^45' o" 

10^ 30' o" 



} »'«^ 



Related to ZenzHwir ? 

Morro Cabir ? 8^ . o' o'' 

Zorzella ? 

D.r 

1 • C. Baxas 4® 35' o" 
j Shoal Cape. 

D» * Magadafilo 20 o' o" N. 



167 Between Arftmata and Tabai it is called tbe Bay of Bclha or 
Bey la. 

itt It has bem fagfefted to me that Fanopros might aUode to 
n«M ir^r«ir«v, but there is only mere conje^ure to guide our 
inquiries. I have fuppofed, upon nd better ground, that Orfui 
might be concealed in Opros $ but Ptolemy writes P^ndn K6m^, 
The village of Pan6n, or the village of Pans and Satyrs ? A name, 
perhaps, given from the rude appearance of tbe natives. It is 
remarkable that the Periplds Should mention men of gigantick 
Aature on this coaft ; and that Beaulieu, certainly without any 
Iknowledge of the Peripldi, fliould notice the fame appearance. 
See his Voyage in Harris and Melchiz. Thevenot,- he paflfed the 
ftormy fcafon near this very fpot. Mi^'cm ^< o-w/utaaiv «i{l Taurut 
T«* x^f at0;«ff-o» {^To2 aaTOiafftf-tT* Perip. p. 10. This circum- 
ftancc indeed is at Rhapta. 



t«^ Ptolemy's Asania commences at Zengifa. See lib. i. c. 17. 
Zengifa and Phalangis hate both the fame latitude, and may be 
identified with Morro Cobir, if that has tkree points. The term 
Zengifa iscurJous, as relartd to the coaft of theZirgulsorCafres, 
lb early as Ptcleoiy» 

170 Phalangis is defcrihed as a forked mountain with three 
heads. Ptoi lib. i. c. 17. This gives it a charader which will 
enable any future navigator to fix it for a certainty. 

i7« It is remarkable that Ptolemy, lib. i. c. 17. where he de- 
tails tills coaft, makes no mention of [Norv ^H*u\ the Southern 
Horn. 

• 17* Two degrees thirty fcconds is certainly an error, as the 
account is carried to the fouth. 
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Sttdia of the 

PenpUlfl. 

Allowed 
7300 

nc. 



Jtrriaa* 



500 X. Serapion, one day's fail 
500 XI. NikoDy one day's £ul 

XII. Several rivers and roads 
3500 each a day's fail, in all fereoy 
ending at the 

XIII. Fyralaan idands and I 
the new canal. | 

XIV. Eitenediom- Menoa- 
2000 th^fiaSy two oonrfes 

twenty-four hours each 



Dtt- ) 

of}. 

• 74 I 



1000 XV. RhapU, two day's fvl 



149800 ftadia r= 1480 miles, divided by 
75, the number of Roman miles in 
a degree, ^yt 19 degrees, ^^ miles. 
The real diftance nom Qanjefan 
to Quiloa is fomewhat more than 
20 degrees. 



Piolentf, 



Lot. North. 



Effina '^^ 

Under the Itn^. 
Serapion 
To Nike 
Niki. 



- o» 6' 



ji 



Modem Names and LmUtuUs. 



Brata? . !• o^ ©"N. 



o 
45 



o" S. lat. 
o"S. 



{Rhapton RiVer 7* o' o" S. 
Rhapcon metro^ 
polis of fiar- 
baria 7» o' o'S. 

Rhapton, pronu 8** 20' 12" S. 



Menouthiaa 
Prafum »" 
Head of the 
NUe 



«2^ 30' 



15' 30' o" 
_^A ^ ^* ft 



1 12^30' 



S. 

S. 

s. 



Coaft of Zanzibar 
and Melinda. 






Momba9a I 

rPemla? 
< Zanzibar ? 
( * Monfia 
Patft Sio Am. 
pa^a Lamo 
Melinda of 
Marmol and 
^ di Barros 
Quiloa and Cape 
I>elgado, lat. 
10^ Voffius and 
the author. 
Madagafcar I 
Mofambique i 



- 3* so' 

D.4* 45' 
©•6o 35' 
0.7031' 

|d.io 50' 



I 



a^3s' 



8030' 



o'S. 

o'S. 

o"S. 
o^S. 

o"S. 



S. 

s. 



IS"" o' o"S. 



*73 There It an Afun which Stuckint from Belleforeft fnppofes 
to be Efltiu} but it is onlj one more corruption by writing Afun 
for Afun, which is the fame as AflToi or cTAffui. This may be 
proved by coofulting Baihofa in Ramos : vol. i. p. %^q* and the 
Modem Univerfal Hiilory, voL xit. p. 307. Belleforeft it of little 
authority. He wrote a Cofmo]^raphy in 3 volt. 161. about i56o» 



Xi^^ MroTidf/uiv« TttXim* PtoL lib. i. c. 9. 

vjs Prafum, from Praibs, green. Marcian. Herac apud Hod* 
fon, p. 12. 



N. B* Jttpage 126, note 147, the change of Arimata^ implied to Mr* Gojfeltn^ is not fomdedj and I taketiu efpor' 
twit J of recalB»g the tmputaiion^ at the eorre^n mfos too late for the preft% 
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Ohfervations on ihe foregowg Table. 

If it were at any time allowable to build on the meafures of an 
ancient journal, it might be prefumed that the prefent inftance 
affords grounds for it, juftifiable in an uncommon degree. ' The 
latitude of Gardefan, according to d'Anville, is'^* ii** 45' o" N. and 
that of Quiloa 8® 30' o" S. *" making 20" 15', where the Periplus 
gives 19** 45', an approximation never to be expedted in eftimate^ 
of this fort, and liable to fufpicion merely on account of its cor- 
refpondencc. But let it not be imagined that Quiloa or Cape 
Delgado are afRimed for Rhaptum from the diftances of the journal, 
becaufe, if they cannot be fupported by circumftaoces, they may. 
juftly be abandoned* 

Whatever may be the corruption of the text . in Eitenediomme- 
nouthefias"*, all the commentators, with common fenfe in their 
favour, are agreed, that the latter part of this ftrange plurifyllable 
points out the ifland Menuthias j and the fuffrages greatly prevail in 
favour of making this ifland the Zanguebar of the modems. Now 
there are three iflands almoft in a line, Pemba, Zanguebar, and 
Monfia, placed between latitude 5"* 30' o" and 9*" o' o". All thefe 
iflands lie (as the author aflferts of his Menuthias,) about three 
hundred ftadia or thirty miles from the coaft, and there is no other 
ifland in the whole range from Gardefan to Quiloa, which anfwers 
to this defcription, but thefe three. One of them, therefore, doubt- 
lefs is Menuthias j and as Zanguebar is the centre, the moft confpicu- 

'7« 120 o' o" aiif. 177 jqO ^' q" ^]ij^ 171 s^e inf^ an^j Appendix No. in". , 

T 0U8, 
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ous, and the one which gave name to the coaft in all ages *'^ it i» 
tvith great juftice that we fhould give this the prefcrencer Two 
additional circumftances confirm this ; die Pyralaan iflands are two 
thoufand fladia previous, and Rhaptum one thoufand ftadia fub- 
iequent. Neither of thefe diftances are incoafiftenfc "*, if we aflame 
Mombasa for the Pyralaan ifles, Zanguebar for Menuthias, and 
Quiloa for Rhaptum : and that we may aflign the Pyralaan iflanda 
juftly to Momba9a there is great reafon to believe ; becaufe they 
are evidently clofe to the continent^ and not at thirty miles difUnce 
like the other three ; and becaufe notice is taken of a new cut or 
canal, which intimates the continent in its vidnity, and cannot 
apply to an ifland which lies in the open fea. Add to this, that 
Mombaga is on an ifland in a bay, feparated by a very narrow 
channel from die nudn^ and wc have then a eireumftaace parallel "^ 
to the new canal of the journal, a work which, taight asr weU have 
been executed for proteAioii or conremenee by the Asabs vrho 

"* Piokmy'ff ZengiCi it the firi mflancc of fttraomidii^ ity roL >. p. 6o- M«y not ofa^f 

tbe aainc. Zugit or the coaft of Ziiigi» » have been dose away bj a cut of this fpit. 

found in all the Onentai writers, and Zinzibar Faria calb it an ifland aMde by a imr which 

in Maico Polo. Ztnguit are blacks or Ca&et, &Ik into the fea by two mootha, toL L p. 41. 

according to the Uoi^erfal Htftory, toL xii. See the ifland delineated b a Portngnefe napt 

and Zangne-bar the Cafre coaft Mekhis. Thcfenot»¥Dl. i. part 1. It iv joined 

■»« They would foit bettor with Mon&i to the continent at low-water by % cauiey. 

than Zanguebar I bat the realbn for preferring Marmol* lib. x. p. 150. Fr. Ed. and the 

At latter is ftated here, and wiD be confidered Uni««rfal Hiftoiy writes, ^ The city was once 

aoorc at large piefently. N. B. Duarte de ** a peninfula, but hath fince been made an 

Lemos, in 1510, landed at Zanguebar and ** ifland by cutting a canal through the 

drove the natiTes to the nwinummt ; a proof that «' ifthmoa." VoL xii. p. 341. This lireuin- 

ic is noc a low ifland as Mcniithias is defcribed ftance might with equal propriety, Mid on equal 

by the PeripUU. Faria, i. p. 158. grounds, have taken place in the age of the 

'^ Caftaneda fpeaks of Mombasa as an PcriplAs, for the fecority i»f the ancient Ara« 

ifland hard ly tie firm land^ p. 22. Qforius bian fctden as of the modem* 
fiys, it is on a high sock with the fea almoft 

fettled 
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fettled there in thofe early agea, as by tho£e whom the Portuguefe 
found there, three centuries ago '^\ 

It now remains to be obierved, that the preceding table manifeflly 
proves the correfpondence between Ptolemy and the Periplus* The 
names of the places differ little, and both accounts terminate at 
Rhapta ; for the Prafum of Ptolemy is not ranged under his detail 
pf this coaftt but ia introduced in another chapter incidentally, 
bounding over feven "** degrees at one ftep, without the intervene 
tion of a itngle circumftance or place* This Prafum he has by his 
own confeilion fixed from conje^ure only ''^ ; and this, with his 
MenuthiaS) clearly diftin^ from the Meauthias of the Periplus, 
iikrIU be cenddered in its proper plac^ I muft now add, for the 
tx^t of the Periplus, that it carries that- appearance of confiftency 
whh it, which would iu^urally attend it, if coxapofed by a voyager 
from Im jpurDal9 while the catalogue of Ptolemy ia by no means in 
hmmofiy with his commentary '*% 



A Z A NI A, Cpaft of Ajak. 

The Periplus is entitled to no fmall ihare of praife for the accuracy 
with which it defines the limits of the territories on the coaft from the 

ftr^ts of Bab-eUMandeb to Rhapta; and this is the more rem^iirkable 

- • - • - . . • 

as the demarkation of Ptolemy is not confident with the natural 



Almeycta^ 



^^ Rlipiitoii Proau S 

*5^ 50' c". 

'^ Stt 1^ u c. 9. 

*'' Comparelib^in p« iia* €• 7. with lib. u 



^m t 



i. 17. v^iert O^nc l« fii difya^ fail from Pii- 
2Cf 12!' J Fraflun, MprosorPahAa^ while the latituckdiff^bA: 

ftfte^ miitutes,at p. 1 12. MarcfaA, his cc^yift^ 
was fo fenfibk of thiBi that he has not -^m^ 
tUr(dtogMtli€ftadia«ntU» coaft. iSteiit&a. 

T 2 ilivifions 
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di vifions of the country. The Avalitick gulph terminating at Mount 
Elephant, he ftyles the coaft of the Troglodytes, but the Periplut 
redrains this appellation to the country tkat forms the margin of the 
Red Sea, and terminates at the (Iraits ; and from the ilraits to Cape 
Gardefan, the author calls it Barbaria'", correfponding naturally 
with the limits of the modem Adel. At Gardefan, the kingdom of 
Aden '*' commences, the coaft of which is ftyled Ajan, in perfeA 
harmony with the Azania af the Periplus. But Ptolemy, who com* 
mences his Barbaria at Mount Elephant, carries the fame appellation 
down to Rhapta, which he calls the metropolis, and confequently 
removes the commencement of Azinia beyond the boundary which 
is in reality its termination. The Pcriplus, it is true, extends 
this title beyond the limits of the modern Ajan; for the coaft 
of Zanguebar commences with Cape Baxos, or at fartheft with 
Melinda, while the Periplus carries on Azania feveral degrees far- 
ther to Rhapta ; by which it appears that the author was not in- 
formed of any change in the name to the utmoft extent of his 
knowledge. 

There are, however, divifions of the coaft and boundaries fixed, 
which appear correfpondent to thofe which the Portuguefe found upon 
their arrival. Thefe are preferved in a manufcript map of Bertho- 
let's *", inferted in Reflende, and ftrongly confirm the opinion that the 
Author of the Periplus defcribes rather what he faw himfelf than 
what he colledled from others; 

■•^ Barbaria is the conftant tcnii of Al- the Univcrfal Hiftory. 

Edridi, and the Oriental writers. Barbara ^*^ Bertholet dates one of theiie maps (for 

is flill a town on this coafl^ and to all appear- there are feveral by him) 16359 and writes^ 

«Bce the Mofylbn of the ancients. Petrus Bertholet primum Cofinographicum 

.^^' An imaginary kingdomi according to Indianorum impcrium faciebat. 

A The 
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The firft divifion of Bertliolet comprehends the tra£t from the bay 
fucceeding Cape d'AfFui to Cape Baxos, anfwering nearly to the 
Op6ne and Apokopa of the Periplus. 

Cape de Gardafui - Gardefan - Aromata. 

Eneeada de Bclha - Beyla bay. 

Cape d'Affui - Arfur, Carfur TabaL 



Odelerto: 

fointheMS. 



f Eneeada da Galee *- BandelCaus? - Op6n^. 
Bandel d'Agoa - Delgado. 
de Surdos. 



perhaps for ^ 
beferto, the Cunhal. 



Defeit 

Coaft. 



Os Bodios. 
iPunta dos Baxos - Shoal Cape - Ap6kopa. Noti ComiL 



The fecond divifion takes the general name of Magadoxo from the 
principal town, and anfwers to the Little and Great Coaft of the 
Periplus. 



' • 



QsBalaros - - UitUe Coaft. 

Bandel Velho . - j 

Magadoxoi Magadoxo ^ - ? Great Coaft. 

Mariqua - - ^ 

Brava - - - Effina of Ptolcnxj. 



Th« 



— ■ mM— 
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* *I^|; ^fd ^viiiQa 19^67 iila9d9 and rivers all the way, cor- 
^efpf)ndiQg ^xsU^f witii tb? number of feven rivers^ as ftafted 

by the Periplus. ; 



r Coaft of Zangucbar ? Serapion ? 
c and Melinda ^ Nicon ? 



Boubo, Rio I "••. 

JugO, Rio 2. m 

Cama. 

Tamao, Ilha, 
Sangara, Uha* 
Tema, Cha« 
Cuafta. 
Mane, Rio 3. 

(Quiami, Rio 4* ^ 

Punta da Bagona, Rio 5. 1 
Empa^. . . I 

Pattc, Rio 6. J 

Mandaroy Rio 7# 

Zanguebar 18 a native appellation givgi to the coaft from the Ifland 
^f the fame name. It is noticed as early as the tv^o Arabian voyagers 
and ]S^i9jCC9 P^kL^'"^ ^* Polo calls the coaft the ille of Zumzibar, and 
gives it a circumference of two thouiand mites, evidently applying it 



Rivers 



Pattd 



*^ It IS fruiddii to alkt Senpion or Nicon 
to any part|ca|vr mua^^ Jbut the correfpond- 
0BCt-^i!t4eirrfvirritt*th^aiicieBt and "modern 
aeoomit ia higUj remarkabk. 

*9o The doubti which were entertained con- 
cfning the authenticity of the voyage of thcfe 



Arabiansy publiAici} by-Ren^dot, have been 
fully cleared up. The QOgfJ^ has been found 
in the Royal library at Pana^ the eziftence of 
which had been confidently denied by Martin 
Folkesy and other very learned men. 



to 
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to the then undifcovered country of Lower Africa* In the two 
Arabians and other Oriental writers we read the fame name giyen to 
this trsiStj with the title of Zingis or Zingues applied generally to all 
the inhabitants of the eaftern coaft of Africa* 

The firft trace of this word is found in the Zengifa of Ptolemy "^V 
which he places at Mount Fhalangis on the coaft of Ajan^ anfwer- 
ing, as far as I can difcover, to the Morro Cobir of the Portuguefe. 
It is poflible that the commencement of Zangoebar and of the 
Zingis was placed here by the natives in that c^y age, or diat the 
influence o£ the title extended fo far* Of this, indeed, there are no 
traces in the Peripliis. I fufped: Menutheiias, the term ufed in that 
work, to be equivalent in its app^cation to the extenfion of the 
modern title of Zangucbar, from the idand to the cqafi 



a p 6 N i 



XIV. After thefe general illuftrations we are now to proceed 
to the particular places on the coaft ; and the firft of thefe is Opone, 
which is honoured with the title of a mart '*' both in Ptolemy and 
the Periplfis. The diftance afiigned from Tabai of four hundred 
ftadia, or forty miles, makes it correfpond fufficiently with Ban-del- 
Caus, which is a bay, or, as its name implies, a port ''\ Opin is a 



">* %eogi (witk the g hard) is the Perfian 
term far Caffrees, and the diftindioa between 
them and Hhabaffi, Abyfimlans. India 
literata, Vdenttir, p* 385. Kiafcrah^ Co- 
£m, Cafiret» are in moft Oriental writers 
^fttngvifiied in the &iac mamieiv and coni^ 
fidercd as Zinguis* oppoCed to Abyffintana and 
Arabs. There if a hiftorf of the Zing^ hj 
Novairi an Anb, in the Royal ^Library at 



Fdris. Heibdot* 

''* lE,yar6^iy in contradiftin&ion to 0(fu>(» 
but*(f/iAo» are fometimes Iforo^, 

**^ Bandel is a corruption of the Perfian 
Bender, or Bunder. A Tery undefined term 
tbr a porC^ harbour^. rMJd, of hmdSng phce. 
The bay, or rather theidlmg A.of the land 
fouth of Dafiui, is called Galce in Reflendc 
and Berthokt. 

name 
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name which occurs ia the map of Sanfon, inferted in Marmol; but 
whether there be any modern authority for it may be doubted, for 
Sanfon was not unacquainted with the Periplus, and he may have 
afligned a place accordingly for the Opone of the journal. The 
mention of a current fetting round Tabai, or Cape d'Orfui, down 
this coaft, is in all probability confiftent with the experience of 
voyagers in that age ; but whether this current is condant or changes 
with the monfoon, muft be determined by thofe who vifit this 
coaft in different feafons of the yean Stuckius obferves that, ac- 
cording to Belleforeft, Opone is Carfur, of which he ingenuoufly 
coofeflfes his ignorance ; but Carfur is only one of the corruptions 
for Cape d'Orfui, which is written Arfur, Arfar, and Arfui. And as 
that cape is evidently Tabai, there can be little doubt in fixing upon 
the next port, Caus, for the true pofition of Opone, 

The imports here are the iame as thofe fpecified at the an« 
chorages preceding. 

The Exports are, 

Kacciou Cinnamon, native. 

"AfufMc. Fragrant gums, native. 

Mord. ^ Cinnamon of inferior quality. 

AvXixa, K^ua-covoc ^ hg Slaves of a fuperior fort, and priiv- 

"AiyvTTToif TF^oxti^fj^^ fioiXkoY. cipally for the Egyptian market. 

yUkiim vXu^fl 1^ iiuipo^tari^ Tortoifefhell in great abundance 
rff aXKiK. and of a fuperior quality, 

< 

The 
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« 

The fcafon for failing from Egypt to all thefc ports beyond the 
ftraits"**, is in Epipti, or July, and there are many articles of 
commerce regularly "*' imported lief e from the marts of Ariake [Ma- 
labar '**,] and Barygiza £Cambay, or Guzerat]; ftich as, 

STto^^ Corn* 

"^Ofv^^, Rice* 

B«Twjoy ^\ Butter, ghee. 

'^Exaiov ^crccf^ivov. Oil of Sefamumt 

^O6oviov ijrs [4,oyu^ k^ iJ (r»y[4,uT0'- Cottons, coarfe and fine. 

ynivfl* 

MeXi TO xukdjiiyov to Xiyofimv Honey from the cane calkd ibgar. 

Many veflels are employed in this commerce exprefdy for the 
importation of thefe articles, and others which have a farther 
deftination, difpofe of part of their cargoes on this coaft, and take 
in fuch commodities as they find here in return. 

This paflage I have rendered literally, as containing one of the 
mod peculiar clrcumftances in the ancient commerce of this coalU 

'^> T« vt^f. See Peripliia» pp. 5. 8. an article of trade from all the weftem coaft 

'tiva^i compaire. of India, to the Md^ran, to the Gulph of 

*9* Zvrn^p vfuaOfi cuftomaray. Perfia, aad the coaft pf Africa. In lacKa it 

•»« Malabar is properly the. coaft lower fonns a part of cveqr lacrifice, and ahnoft of 

down toWanlB Cape Comorin j but the whole every meal ; it is in as much rcqucft as oil 

weftem coaft takes this name generally. Ari- among the Greeks. Some traveller liaa re- 

ake is confined to the part between Guzerak marked that the ufte for greafe is univerfa^ 

and Bombay. from the whale blubber of the Gxeenlanders to 

^'7 Ghee or butter in a half h'quid ftate is the butter of the Indians. 

u . It 
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It maaifefliy alludes to an intercourfe, totally diftind from* the 
navigittion of the Egyptian Greeks, carried on by the nadve 
meichants ' of Guzerat and Malabar, with the inhabitants of th^ 
coaft of Africa, whom we fhall prefeady find to be Arabs ; it fpeaka 
of this intercourfe as eflabliihed '^*, and that feemingly previous 
to the appearance of the Greeks in the country ; and when it ii 
immediately fubjoined, that there is no potentate who has an exr-' 
tenfive influence, but that each mart has its own peculiar fovev 
reign '*% it prefents. a pidure both^ of the trade and country identi- 
cally the fame as the Portuguefe found them after an interval of 
fifteen centuries. 

I cannot contemplate this portrait without indulging my imagina* 
tion, in fuppofing that the' Eaft Inctia trade exifted in this form, 
as long before the interference of the Greeks, as it continued after 
the deilrudion of the Roman power in Egypt ; and that the nature 
of the monfoons was perfedly known to the inhabitants "t)f the 
two oppofite coafts, . as many centuries before it was difcovered fos 
the Greeks by EUppalus, as it continued afterwards till the arrival 
pf Gama at Melinda. 

APOKOFA the Lefs, AP6K0PA the Greater. 

XV. From Op6ne the Periplus conducts us along the coaft of 
Azahia, tending ftill more to the fouth weft, 'to Apokopa the Lefs 
and the Greater. The diftance is fixed by a courfe of fix days, 

'99 Zvfi6$fi- ought to be fach, if thefe tribes had been 

'^ Tv^dmti dftoi;. Al Bdriffi mentions the upon the coaft for fix or feven hundred years 

Arabs on this coaft as fpeaking a different before he wrote, as it endently appears from 

language from that of Arabisr, and unknown the Pcripl&s that they were. 
to the Axaba of his age, p, 34. The faft 

equal. 



KfTTT 



aoo 



Stackiusy p. 30. cxprefTes the. fame Atb« la the Periplus points out the K&rv xcfo^ 
opinioDi and concludes that the mcotiou of pf Ptolemy. 

u 2 Coaft; 



' 
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equal, by cftimation, to three thoufand ftadia, or three hundred 
miles, without any notice of an anchorage or a mart; without S 

mention of any article of commerce as delivered or received ; even 
in this a refemblance is preferved with the modern appearance of 
the coaft, for our maps are as barren as the journal, and it is pro- 
bable that the want of water on the Chore, mentioned by Beaulieu 
and other voyagers, has condemned this traA to fterility and defola- 
tion in all ages. 

Ptolemy mentions Zengifa next to Op&iie, and places it in the 
fame latitude with a Mount Phalangis, to which he affigns a three 
forked head. This chara<^er is indelible ; and the obfervation of 
any voyager who may vifit this coaft will corre^ my error, if I am 
miftaken in allotting Zfengifa to Bandd d'Agoa^ and Phalan^s to 
Monro Cobir. I find no other, mountain on the coaft of Ajan ; 
and the correfpondence of Apokopa the Lefs with the Ap6kopa' of 
Ptolemy, as well as Apokopa the Greater, with his Southern Horn, 
gives fuch an sq;)pearance of confiftency to both authors, that it 
confirms me in the arrangement I aflume. 

Anfwering to Apokopa the Lefs we find a Zorzella in the maps, 
though we have nothing either in our ancient or modern accounts to 
determine the relation ; but the Southern Horn is manifeftly a cape : 
it is noticed^ as fuch by Ptolemy j and the obfcurity or corruption 
of the Periplus, which intimates an inclination to the fouth weft *^ 
at Apokopa, (however dubioufly applied to the cape or river,) ftill 
proves a connexion between this place and the Southern Horn. Both 
alfo commence the following ftep with the Great and Little 
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Coaft i and confequently, as far as we have proeeeded^ both ire coo* 
fiftent with our modem accounts and with each other. 

In fixing this Southern Horn at Cape Baxas^ or die Shoal Gape 
of the Portuguefe, I am not only direded by d'Anville^% hot 
confirmed by the detail of the coaft. And that the Periplos means 
Ap6kopa for a promontory is clear from a previous pafiage, wfaere^ 
when it is fhtted that Cape Ardmata is the mod eaftem point of ail 
Africa, it is peculiarly marked as more to the eail than Apdkopa; 
a certain proof that Apdkopa itfelf is alfo a promontory ; and if fb, 
there is nothing within diflance north or fouth, which can anfwer 
to it, but the Southern Horn of Ptolemy, and the Cape Baxas of 
the moderns. The mention of a river *°^ here by the author is 
the only circumftance for which we find no equivalent in the 
modem accounts. 

It is worthy of remark^ that the termination of ancient bowledge 
on the weftera coafl of Africa was a horn as well as on die eaflem i 
the weflera horn **^ is a limit to the voyage of Hanno, and die 
geography of P. Mela, as this Southern Horn formed the boundary 
of the eaftem coaft in the age of Strabo**\ But difcovery had 

^' Geog. Anc. toL iii. p. 6a* fome fort with thofc of tlie Bor^pMb, whkJi 

**^ The piflkgeitMf knytwady l a co w c A pivvc» that ifinthetoKof AgstluvdiiJtttlie 

to a degree. Tcffds horn Egypt went on^ to Ttaksaim 

*^' This IS rometimes alfo called the llicr5ii they paflcd the ftiaks m the toK of 

Southern Honn but by Mda» Hefpcri C6rauu Artcmidorat^ 

*^ TtXfCTauM a«{ji^ry«o» fif vvfoAMK imm^ t« "AAX« TKN«X9s,anothcrNile r=Nik» Pl«Sem£<aK» 
k;™ Ki^'. Strah. Kb. xyL p. 774. " The IhphDas = X^^Jummhu 



** Sottthera Hon is thelaft proaMotory oq thn 
** coafL'* But it is not quite ootain that the Ar&aatdphori := ArooiaU ? 

Southern Horn of Stiabc) k die £uiie as Ptole^ The meatioA of fercral ri«cn aUb vich Mount 

my 's» as he mentkms itja one place as next but Elephant* &c. &c. ptoses the cxticnce of 



to Mount £kphant» and in that cafe it tndt here and a knowledge of the cunt, but 
would be AnSnuita; he has the nanesof federal it a not diftiacl. 



phices bmm Aitemidonis, corxefpoodcnt in 



advanced 
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advanced to Rbapta before the writing of the Periplus, and to 
Prafum in the time of Ptolemy* Bj comparing this progrefs of 
knowlcd^9 it £eem8 as well afcertained that the author of the Peri^ 
f>}fii$ is prior to Ptolemy, as that he is poflerior to Strabo« 

'AinAAOZ mi^POiL, AiriAAOL MBTAT, the LITTLE COAST, the GREAT COAST. 

XVL We come now to the two laft divifions of this navigation^ 
The firft diftinguifhed by a courfe of fix days, and the latter by one of 
feven« Six days are attributed to a traA called the Little Coaft and 
the Great, on which not a name occurs, neither is there an anchorage 
noticed, or the leaft trace of commerce to be found. We arc not 
without means, however, to arrange thefe courfes, as during the iaft 
divifion of feven days a river is fpecified at each anchorage, and we 
can difcover precifely the part of the coaft where thefe ftreams begin 
to make their appearance. The intermediate fpace, therefore, 
between Cape Baxas and this point muft be attributed to the Little 
and the Great Goad ; and the termination of it may be fixed at the 
modern Brava, which correfponds fufficiently with the Effina of 
Ptolemy. Eflina he places under the line, and Brava is only one 
degree to the north of it; and though little is to be built upon his 
latitudes, it is remarkable, that his error is greatefl at the commence- 
ment of. the coaft, and diminifhes in its progrefs to the fouth. At 
Gardefan it is near fix degrees, at Cape Baxas it is little more than 
two, and at Brava it may, by proportion, be reduced to one. 

But there is another, method of reducing our conje&ures to cer* 
tainty ; which is,, by taking a proportion of fix to feven ; in which 
cafe, if we fix the termination of the fix days' fail at Brava, the 
Gondufion of the remaining feven coincides precifely with Mombasa, 

the 
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the corrcfpondence of which will be eftabllfhed b^ a variety of 
idedud:ioQ8, fo as hardly to leave a doubt upon the arrangement. 
" Within the fpace which is allotted to this Little and Great Cioaft^ 
amounting -nearly to five degrees of laUtude, we find only one plabf 
noticed on our moderh charts, which is Magadafho ^^\ I dare not 
fay that this has any relation to the Megas *'^ of the Greeks, but I 
recommend it to the enquiries of the Orientalifts ; for Ma and Maha 
fignify great in the Shanfkreet and Malay, and in this fenfe moft 
probably enter into the corapofition of Madagafcar in the neigbour- 
hood. Of Magadaflio **"' farther mention will be made hereafter ; but 
except in the exiftence of this place, our modem charts are as barren 
^8 the Pcfiplus ; even in the abfence of information there is a 
Tcfemblance and correfpondence ; and as the following divifion is 
charafterized by fevcn rivers, which are aAually found upon the 
coaft at prefent, there cannot be an error of any great confequence 
in afluming Effina for Brava"*, and terminating the Great Coaft of 
the Periplus at the fame place. 



SERAPION, NIKON, the SEVEN ANCHORAGES at SEVEN RIVERS. 

m 

,XVII. The divifion we aire now to enter upon requires more 
confideration, as we are approaching to the limits of the journal j 



^' This name k wtitteo Macdofcho wid 
Mocadeflbu by the Arabick authors, Maga- 
doxo and Mogadoxo in the charts. 

*^ 'A«7»«Xo$ MEFAX. I do not foppofe that 
the Greeks tranflated, but that they cai^ht at 
'« refcmblancc of found ; but it is very polfible 
.that 'Magadafho is of a n}uch later date. 

**^ The river at Magadafho is ftylcd Nil-de- 
^Mocadeffon by the Arabs. Lobo. Second 
Piflertation, cd.,Le Grande. 

>»8 Stuckius mentions Eflina -as the place 



where Arifton built a temple to Neptone, m 
the boundary of his difcovcry, when 4ie waf 
fent down this coaft by Ptolemy^ but I find 
no authority for this affeition* According tb 
Piodonis, (vol. i. p. 209. ed. Wef.) Arifton 
does not fcem to have gone beyond the Bay 
of Zeyla or Gardefan, and even that is con- 
je£lure. If he had reached Effina, Strabo 
would have proceeded as far, but he ftops it 
the Southern Horn. Sec lib. xvL p. 774. 
Salmas. Plin. ex. p. 11 83. Stuckius, p. 30, 

and 
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and more efpecially as I am obliged to diflent from d'Anville, which I 
always do with di£Bdence, aod which I never do without compulfion j 
0r from the imperious neceflity of the circumftances defcribed. Thefe 
feven liviers, or even a greater number, cannot be a fidlion. They 
may be feen in Bertholet ***^, in d*Anville's own map, and every good 
map of the coaft ; and they are the more remarkable, becaufe from 
Cape Gardefan to Brava, a fpace of more than feven hundred and 
fixty miles, water is found at only three places *"*, as far as I can 
difcover. Among the number of thefe ftreams muft be compre- 
hended the mouths of the Quilimancd, or Grand River of d'Anville j 
it. falls into the fea not far from Melinda by three mouths, or 
perhaps more, and in the iflands formed by the diviiion of the 
ftream, or in their neighbourhood, we find Pat^, Sio, Ampa9a, and 
Lamo, obfcure places^ where there was fome trade when the 
Portuguefe firft difcovered this coaft*". Here d'Anville places the 
the Rhapta of Ptolemy and the Periplus, neglcding altogether the 
Pyralaan iflands and the Menuthias of his author***, and* not obferv- 
ing that Rhapta muft be two days* fail to the fouth of the latter. 
My own defire is, to afliime thefe fpots furrounded by the divided 
ftreams of the river for the Pyralaan iflands ''\ and to make up 

the 



*°* See flicet 26. MS. ofRcffcnde, Brit. Muf. 
Lt is not prcteaded that the fcven anchorages 
caa be dlftributed to the feven rivers, but there 
arc feven rivers or probably more» and the ge- 
neral pidture of the tra£i is all that is contended 
for as true.^ 

**** At Bandel d'Agoa, north of Cape 
BaxASt at Doura an obfcure ftream where we 
find Bandel veijo, and at Magadafho. 

*" Geog. Anclennc, vol. iii. p. 64. ' 



*■* I fometimes think that d'Anville in this 
has followed MarmoU who places Rhapta at a 
river neai- Melinda, that is, the Obii or Quili- 
mance, lib. x. p. .146, &c. and p. 208. 

"^ I am enabled, from Rcffcnde's MS. to 
give fome particulars of thefe iflands, which 
have efcaped the refearch of the authors of the 
M. Univerfal Hiflory. Lamo, Ampaga, Pate, 
and Cio, lie at the different iffues of the Obii or 
Quilimance^ in latitude a ^ i ' o". The govern- 
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tht tkvm\}6t of the fevtn rin^ci^ with thofe feporate ftreamt which occur 
previouily on the ooaft. The great river which forms thefe Hkndc 
is called the Obii^'^ by the PortagQefe : they fidled up it fdr fereral 
days, and de£cribe it a? a magnificent ftream : it poffibly deriwi its 
nigin from the fouth of the Abyfliniaa mountaioSy as the Hilt fiows 
Irom the northern- fide, and perhaps gires rife to a geographical 
£dde of Ptolemy and the early writers^ who derive the ibutce of die 
INilefrom a lake in the latitude of fixtoen degrees ibuth''^ 
- The two firft anchorages of the feven are caUed Serapidn *** aiid 
Nicon *'% both in Ptoleoiy and tbe Periplos ; and it does not appear 
deariy from the text of the latter, whether they are to be j^ckoned 
inclufive or exclufive. i have taken them feparate in the pre* 
ceding table of the coaft ; but if they are to be inciiided in the 
fiumber, two days* fail, or an hundred miles, muft be dedHded 

ment of all was in the hands of tlie Mohame- *'^ Whaterer doubt may arife about Nicdn* 

4aM9 but there wm a Porcuguefe cuftotn houie from the ftuAuatkm of orthog^raphyy there ca^ 

at Pate. Vafco de Gama hrfi made the coaft be no hefhition in allowing that Serapidn muft 

x)f Africa at Pate on his return from India* be the name of an Egyptian^ or an Egyptian 

Ships w(5re not fiiffirred to touch here, anle6 Greek. Voyagers of thiti fort froquentiy gave 

the monfoon prevented them from getting to their names to ports firft vifited by them* or 

7^omba9a« The government maintained three had thi) honour conferred upon them by others; 

thouiand Moors as foldiers. Cio had fix thus we have, in Strabo, the altan or p«ru of 

hundred, and was a piratical ftate. Ampa^a Pitholaus, Lichas, Pythangelus, Leon, and 

had fifteen hundred, was tributary to the Por- Charimotius, on the coaft between Mount 

tuguefe, and much attached to the nation. Elephant and the Southern Horn- Scrabo» 

Thcfe were divided by different branches of lib. xvi. p. 769. et .feq. from Arteraidorus. 

Ihe nvcr, but Lamo was more fplendid than Cicero mentions a Scrapidn as a geographer 

the others, had a king of its own, and fifteen who contradiaed Eiatofthenes. May he not 

liundred Moorifti troops. It was tributary to have been a navigator on this coaft ? or might 

Portugal, but no Portuguefe refidcd in the not a place have been fo named in honour 

city. The trade ofallthefe places confiftcd in of him by a navigator,? See Epift. ad At- 

<dates, Indian com, and provifions. ticum, lib. ii. ep^ 6. 

"♦ See Marmol, lib. Y.p. 208, and p. 144. **' Ptokmy writes Nlki and To Nike: it 

Barbofa, Sec. is only a variation of orthogniphy* 

*•• Ptofcmy in w* jo'o", or ij'o'o". 

from 
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Irom the totals a (fifference far more excufable m an ancient joiimal 
than a modern one. 

Thefe names, evidently derWed from the Greeks, afford no 
means of finding an equivalent for either, but in regard to the 
feven rivers and anchorages, our evidence is complete ; this m* 
timation the reader is requefted to accept for the prefent, till 
ive can prefent him virith particulars from the difcovery of the 
moderns. The general character of the coaft is clearly marked by 
the aftual exiftence of the rivers, and the tertninatidn of the feven 
courfes at the Pyraiaan iilands, points to Mombaga almoft to a 
certainty* 

M O M B A C A. 

XVIIL The preference due to Mombafa is founded upon a variety 
of combinations. It has been noticed already, that by the two di- 
vifions of this tradl from Apokopa [ Cape Baxas] to the Pyraiaan 
iilands^ the proportion of fix days fail to feven would direct ua to 
Momtba^a, and it mud be obferved now, that two hundred miles 
fouthward would carry us to one of the three Zanguebar iilands^ 
and another hundred miles added to this would condud us to the 
neighbourhood of Quiloa ; thefe are the diftances of the Periplua to 
Rhapta, and at Quiloa or Cape Delgado miift be fixed the limit of 
difcovery in the age of the author. In treating of this limit, Quiloa 
will be generally afiumed as more confpicuous, as it is a place of 
importance, and as it is the feat of an Arab government, certainly 
more ancient than the Peripliis itfelf. 

Let us now confider the peculiar chara£leri(licks attributed by our 
•uthor to Rhapta, The place, he fays, has obtained this name 

X among 
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founds beF^yelfcld 99| bpilt,^q,^ftvfjafeHJ.fi8^|lfiai^^4f^f^^ 

of tl»e odprifer4»«r.j|<fi!l»:^of .tlic «0»i\«^js([$ ilKP«:j|»l>eeof jfef. W)ft 

HiwM be oQf;:<^.th9.QrO>objea8in(il^cP^r^ttr94l^-,tbe,adimra^i()S^<^ 
tiie. JPpltugjief& ViKKV t)i«ir re^tOiiag^.the ikfie po;^ at,tj^ .4ii^i«f^ 
of^alng^.iiit^ SSnt^jri^ ^...;'Kiey faw .thepi,6rft at,. Moi%bj^(iiy^ 
^J^ip;.t}iof ^|©)9j4^.-AV?^^'?> I*"' ^® principal no^ij^.pf .|lxe^ 
in moft of their writers is generally dated at Q^il<>9i*.t^, "gjeyXj^ff^ 
which we have fuppofed to receive its name from veiTels of the fame 
coQftru£tioo. 

XIX. **The inhabitaatg herb are men of the tailed ftature and 
** the greateft biilk:*'% and the port is fubjeft to the fover^ign of 
** Maphartis ****, which is ia Yemen^ lying between Moofa and the 

** ftraits ; 

^*^ n^ofifipsvGiv fomm «Xm0b«^ , or date of cof^qucfti at jlrabja Pfiijpa» Ai?ihta 

.,^'* ^ circiimftaoce noticed alfo by Capt* fecunda: aodiie obfenMS||i|A)yi). that this flyle 

Pcj^cu near Cape Gardefan. belongs to a later age than what I afiume«i e. 

^^Vf/ii'^u Ti oarrqV xatT» n ^bwof «^<Mov tfeiCf)^of Cbudiia$.-t^To tbia J ai|fwer» ti^it 

vfTorfffTiiaflHr rn* ficunKila, rS; flrjwTnj yEvojutiny A^- the Rjomaot never had any proviDCe at all m 

ftt;* Vi^d'm Tv«aw?. ^hia part of Arabia- They favagM the coaft 

tVbat 18 mcaiit by t^ nPtmcCymfunK A^- k k tsiae* w tbcy ma^ 4^» and they o«4. 

Cmk» I dare not pronounce. Dodwell fup- kAed a tribrte as -early aathe reigirof Clau* 

•pofet h to relate to th^ R^maa cuftom of dhity atappcaft bytheaccouiit of Ploeamus's 

iUviding provinces aiQ(«0Rdii>|; to th^prtxhnity fcwadmani and lb 4ii tbc.jP^pgHe& qpor« 

fcvcral 
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* ftiaits**; be&llettfiibpeircr df tfaeldng, themercttttitfl ofAffiooA 
** ^emTe tx»£t eilfcet a bibute***, or deaumd cuftom ; for they 
** have mafly fitipt themfelves employed ia the trader on board of 
" -rthaxh they ha*e AiaMan cMMnaoden and fa£tion'\ employing 
** fech only as hare experience t>f the country, or have contraded^ 
** marriages -mth the natives, ahd Who underftand the navigation 
** and the language." This mixtute of Arabs, Meftizes, and Ne- 
groes prefents a pidure peifis^y fimilar to that feen by the Portu* 
gnefe upon thdtf firft arriTal ; and except that another race of Arab«„ 
of anoi!her religion, had fucceeded in the place of their nunre bar- 
barous ancefiors, and had carried their commerce to a greater extent^ 
the re£nnblance.is complete. ' 

The Imports here are, 
Aoyxv vfairy^fiMue ^ rtHnxw; xtc- Javelins, more efpecially fuch as 
TantuaZ°H*'^ *" Mito-fi. are adually the manufaflure of 

Mggo&u: > - - 

TttxJxMt, ' HaticheaorBUbr - 

M«%«*g«. Knivedi . ■ ' • • ■■"■ •'■ ■ 

feteral ew9t what C&cj had not an fnch of to be a territory under tUat dlVifioo. See 

tanitory I bat the ftomana oe«r had a pro. Peri^tt*, p. ij, ■ - .v. 

race Ml thh p«k of the coaft of th* Red Sdai „. jj jg ^ traa In / 

or on the oc«n. Wth*y »«d » A»b>^priii» ^^ „ , ^ ^^^^ ^ 

S^'UKJl''" I'»*^*''"'f"'''^^'^ wo*uldbeth.moden.S 
l»tbetog.»o. ¥«««,■ the>:^a>d^rHMrf but t4 iTfel 

Charibmi;) iirilh'vAan'tbciHaBnwiaJmi^ '>o'"",'Sf^fiKhm9l*'hffn,^ ,, ,. ■ ,,. , 

tiv«tct)»Bod'M)that'.or>IopfasMiU(i*pfwaii iimtXt^MiiHi}-^'-. u^y- ■■■■ 

X 2 pT1JTM(» 
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AifliW 'T«a5; "TrXiiova yivfj. Crown glafs of various forts. 

And to thefe commodities we muft by no means omit to adrf a 
ftorc of com and wine carried out by the traders, not for fale, but 
for the purpofc of entertainment, and ingratiating themfelves with 
the natiret. This is fo truly confonant with the modem fyftem of 
carrying out fpirits to America, and the coaft of Africa, that the 
refemblance ihould by no means be fupprefTed. 

The Exports arc, 

*EXi^«ff irXiifoff n^cov fi tS aJ»* Ivory in great quantity, but of in- 
XmxS. ferior quality to that obtained at 

Adooli from Abyffinia. 

^?ivo%%^tif. Rhinoceros, the horn. 

X$?\,w% iio^o^e fiira t^¥ IvSikv^ Tortoife-ihell of a good fort, but 

inferior to that of India. 

V The articlet of import here are nearly the iajne as. an African 
invoice at the prefent moment ; and in the exports it is fome degree 
of difappointment not to find gold. For as the fleets of Solomon are 
iltid to have obtained gold on thia coaft, as well as the Arabs of a later 
agCi and the Portuguefe, we naturally look for it in a commerce which 
is intermediate } and the nearer we approach to Sofala the more reafon 
there is to expert it. Our prefeut objed, however, i$ not the 
trade but the geography. 

It 
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' It has bee^ ^^s^f iW^ "\. that the meafures of the Periplus 
accord with the degrees of latitude between Gardefan and Quiloa 
within ftve miles"', 9 difagreement upon twenty degrees wholly 
iiifig&iflpaut. But if it ihould be thought that the meafure by a day's 
QQm(f i« too vagu« to rapport the alTumption of Quiloa for Rhapta^ 
it jnty be anfwered, ^hat in a voyage performed both ways, with the 
dififereot mo][ifopns» an4 repeated yearly, this eftimate may be 
reduced almoft to a certainty ; far more fo at leaft th^n any courfes 
the Greeks could eftimate in the Mediterranean. Ptolemy's objec- 
tion to this will be confidered in its proper place : for the prefent it 
is fufficient to fay, that the agreement of the meafures is the firft 
principle for the aflumption of Quiloa; the fecond ia, that the 
peculiarities of the coaft coinciding with the detail of thf journal: 
all point to the fame fpot ; the feven days courfes cermiaadng each 
at a river, cannot be applicable to any traft but the coaft of Melinda, 
comprehending the mouths of the Obii, and the termination of 
thefc at Momba9a, which is afTumffid cidier as one of the Pyralaan 
iflands, or as a place ftrangely marked hy the title of the New 
Canal. One reafon for placing this at Momba9a h^ that a canal 
implies fomething on the continent rather than an iiland io the fea, 
and the Pyralaan iflands preceding . this feem, therefore, naturally 
to be the fpots enclofed and divided by the mouths of the OUi, oil 
which Ampa9a, Sio, Pate, and Lamo are placed, all matts of later 
date, correfponding with fome of the feven courfes of the Periplus^ 
Another reafon for aftuming Mombasa is, that it is on an iflaod ii) 

•** Btt Table, p. 135. but if it can be reconciled within a deg^rce, or 

**5 It 19 not meant to build on this ap« even two, the corrcfpondcncc 11 cxtraordi- 
proximation : the chaiis differ confiderablyj nvtry. 

a bay 
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i^a^ f<^ahttcc! from the hnd hj fi> namMr a cktand dnt 

tb the mlinr by a canfey at low-water*^; Aete St a llraog findlHitf 

ia tKi^ t(j ^tt canal cot, or fuppofed to be att $ Imt a tUnl 

miy lAfift upon, is dill more coaynndog^ wliidi'b, dial 

V^ft^i^n lilands, or the New Canal (whatever it Huy be] 

tfohed as lying at a diftaJQCe from die coaft, wbenas 

ftation is exprefsty noticed as aa ifle three fcmidtcd fiafia^ or dmtjr 

miles off ihore. 
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XX This Hie ia i3k EiteneJiommenmhefias of the P^riplfi8% 
a term ^e^oofly ftnmge and eomq^ted, but oat of whidi die 
commenctfMf imanimoiifly coHe& Mcnftthiat^ whatever may he 
die fate of the remabing fylhblea. That diis Menldiiaa ravft be 
one of the Zangnebat iflatida is iadnbitabk^; for all dutee^ Pdttdiay 
Zanguebar, and Monfia lie neatly at diirty miles from die coaft, 
andthis eharader iaindeKMe. Whidi of the three it may be» Aould 
not haftiiy be determined, bnt it can hardly be Ftmba, wUdi is the 
Mkf or moft nordierly, becattfe, if the firft were toadied at die 
others muft be pafled, and onght to have been nodced; neither 
would the diftances agree, eidier from the new axuA to Pemfaa, or 
from Pemba to Rhapta* Zanguebar as die centre and moft con* 



* I « 

*^ Mtrmoly Tol* nL p. 150. Ofbtiut, tancc If it ftould ever be Fottdd that Pefnla, 
vol«t«p«50« Caffaneda, p. 22. » ks ^ariom oitbog^pby Feikfii, Pendea^ 



Appcadixy No. iii * Pcodrca, &c' bears any ccfemblaDce in a na- 

«^ Sfockitifl fbppoCes the PjraUao ilc» to tine fiwiid or form, to Pyralaan, thU ^eftion 

aofwcf to the Zanguebar iflanda. orZangtiC;. isit^ require iaitber ODofideration ; but at 

bar ttCdf I but k ia cWdeot tbc PjraUaot ire pr^ent t can' dlicoVer no foch rdation. Scd^ 

thirtj milct diC» Slnckivf^p. }t. 

*3 fpicuous 
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^Wf^'^'^^^^i^^^^ ^P^ Zanguebar ia affawsd 

%h¥A${(Atti/PBRfff*i^ W-%lipafiu$, Stuckius, and a cloud of 
W^RSR^r'l^n^^^i^a^^^ (uppofe VQffius prqudiced i^ favour 

^/>«^:fiCr.%fc i%fl4?nff^^i^?^^F'fl?^^* ^H^ ^^^ it muft be one 
io|j^c^||iije^| an4rO\^yt.,to,be t^at with, isvhich the diftancea, of the 

J£H^^a^,4^re,,ij;f9^^co^^ft^ Ttie journal is very precife on thU 
l^d^.4.giY<^jl?f<fj.T;,h^lf^^^ the New Canal to Me- 

nuthias, and one hundred from Menuthias to Rhapta; marking 
at the fame time the diftance of the ifland from the main, ana the 
return of the courfe from the ifland to the continent, A reference 
to. the map will now fliew tbat' thefe meafures agree with the 
craife^ from MombaQa ^o J^Iopfia, rathpt jhjip Zan§yebar, and 

fropi -Monfia tp Qiiiloat' It will bp. thup^Vj&l*? ^^?^4^ ^9. ^^gg^ft 
a relemblavf e , between Mon% *" an^ -Menuthia j . but . I cannot 
reftrain myfclf from theif^ppofi^ion,rtI^ougb,IJhoul^ venture 
to fix a pofijtbn on fuch gr9¥fffe,i^ Hqwevpf , jliis ^lay be^ I fhall 
now give thfi defcription of the }^vi^ fropi^thie feriplus, and Icav^ 
it for future navigators to det^^irje wh^iiph qf] the two ifl^inds cpr- 

fefpomfo beft witrh the ch^ae|s^b^t,^?je^otji^qed^ thef^ ^re^ FHI-/^.^^^ 
low and woojdy, th^itit ^a rivers^ ;and|?^b9Ujid5jw^t^ yarjety of birijs^ 
and with the mountain or land torEoile. . It has no noxious anim'als. 
for though it produces crocodile^, ^tJi^eyjare bafnjjefs. ■ The^^atiyei 

*'9 See Salmaf. Plinian. Exerc p. 1 243. often to add a Greek tale of mythology to the 




Greater •eorruptcrs 
than the Greeks there cannot 
iiril found that fuggcfbed an 
«iierally led him to find a Greek ■naine,'"and' migfirftiiriic^traci 
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ufc the Rhapta or fewen Teflels ***, both for fifhitig and catching 
turde, and thcj have likewife another method peculiar to them- 
felres for obtaining the latter^ by fixing bafkcts inftead of nets at 
the interftices of the breakers***, through which the fea retires, 
when the tide is going out. Thefc circumflances, it is probable, 
will enable fome future vifitor to determine which of the two ifles 
we are to call Menuthias ; that it b one of them is demonftrabIe% 
There is fome reafon for thinking Zanguebar is not low *'^; whether 
Monfia is (o^ no means of information have yet occurred *", and 
as to the crocodiles which do no harm, I (hould have fuppofed 
them to be the very large lizards not unfrequent in thefe latitudes, 
if I had not obfcrved that the journal, when treating of Zocotora, 
mentions both crocodiles and very large lizards which the natives 
eat*'^. Crocodiles will hardly be found in iflands which cannot 
have rivers of any great extent or depth. 

After thefe dedudions, there is every reafon to conclude, that the 
Menuthias of the Periplus is fixed indubitably at one of thefe two 



* 

*^^ BarboCi notices this circumftaoce at the 
Zanguebar iflandt* 

*'« When Duarte de Lemos invaded Zan- 
guebar in t;xOi the natifet fled to the m^im- 
iains. Faria, yoI. i. p. 15S. But, perhaps, 
if low on the coaft» the ifland may ftill be 
calkd low* 

*'• By referring to the maps for the form 
of MonAay it appears both in Reflendi and the 
moderti charts like a fcmicircle or horfe /hoc, 
f oclofing a bay on llie weftern fide, refembling 
ihofe iiknda in the South Seas which Cooke 
defcribet as a reef rearing its fumnnit above 
Mm (ea. Fiom this form I conclude it to be 



lowt which is one of the charadert of Menfic> 
thias in the Peripl&s. But I have no poiitivt 
authority to depend on. RefTcnde fays it iS 
the largeil ifland of the three, and twenty-five 
leagues in length. MS. in the Brit. Mufeum^ 
p. 103. et feq. 

*'• Sec Peripl. p. 17. Ziy^ uri^/bny/SKj. 
But Herodotus fays the lonians called [c-i^foi} 
lizards by the name of crocodileSy lib. ii. Sal» 
maf p. 873. See alfo Laval's Voyage. Har- 
risi vol. i. p. 703 . At St. Auguftin's bay in 
Madagafcar^ he fays, the place was covered 
with an infinity of large lizards wbUh hurt no 
one* 

ifland^y 
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UiatidS) the- diAsisict from th^ maki is fuch as to fuk £U> othfir xipoii 
the coail ; for all the modern acco}iats concur in ^Ting it A ^dgiit 
Leagues, whidi are geographicai, and which, compared wkb ^Jn^Tty 
Roman miles *^', approach too nearly to ^mit of a difpwte. This 
is a point which has employed fo much pains to fettle, hecaufe the 
Donclufion of tJie journai, and the limit of difcovery, depend upon 
it ; for if wc are right in Menuthias we canrxot be miHaken in 
•I^hapta. The dlAance from Monfia to Quiloa is as siearly aa 
hundred miles as can be meafured, and two dayis courie of the 
journal is an hundred miles likewife; l>ut we ar« no'otherwiie 
determined to Quiloa than as a 4cnown place, aW from the Aip* 
pofition that the convenience of the ipot might have attraded >th« 
natives or the Arabs, to fix a -city here in the early ages as well as 
the later. The Journal calls it the laft harbour of Azahia, an^ the 
termination of difcovery. The modern Ajan is hounded at Cape 
Baxos, or as others ftate, at the Obii, and the coaft from thence to 
Cape Gorrientes, comprehending the modern Quiloa, is Ayled Zan- 
guebar ; it is this coa(l which Marco Polo calls the iflaod of Zangue^- 
bar, to which he gives an extent of two thoufand miles, and in 
which he is not more miftaken than Ptolemy in his Mentithias, or 
in the inclination he gives this continent towards the eaft. The 
Periplus fixes its own limit without monfters, prodigies, or anthro- 
' pophagi ; a circumftance this, above all others, which gives reafon 
to fuppofe that the author vifited it himfelf *"; for the marvellous 
ufually commences where knowledgfc ends, and this author indulges 

*37 Sixty geographical miles are equal to *'* Ubi definit cognitio, ibi fingcndi indpit ^ 
fev'enty-five Roman. Caftancda fays, t^n licentia. Vof, ad Melain, p. 305. ^, 
leagues, p. 67. 

Y the 
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the fame pa£Bon as other writers, when he advances beyond the 
boundary of his own knowledge in the eaft ; but of this more In 
its proper place. It is our prefent bufinefs to confider the (ite 
aflumed for Rhapta at Quiloai with the feveral circumftances that 
attend it. 

The Peripl£hs always employs the title of Rhapta in the plural, 
and notices it only as it is a mart or harbour ; but Ptolemy has a 
river Rhaptum on which Rhapta ftands, and a promontory Rhap- 
turn more than a degree and a half farther to the fouth. It 
muft be obferved, that this is very much in harmony with the 
adual 4ite of Quiloa, which is on an iiland in a bay at the mouth 
of the river Goavo *'% with Cape Delgado at the diftance of fome- 
what more than a degree to the fouth. D^AnviUe has aflumed 
Delgado for the Prafum of Ptolemy, in which I fhould not fo 
confidently fay that he is miftaken, if I had not proved that he 
has totally negleded the Menuthias of the Periplus^, the very 
point upon which all our pofitions in the neighbourfaood depend. 
But if the Rhapta of Ptolemy and the Periplus are the iame» of 
which there is no doubt, then the circumftances of Ptolemy apply 
to Quiloa, and to no other place upon the coaft. In this opinion 
I am not fingular; for Voflius*^', as he agrees with me in mak- 



*'* Sec the Voymgt of Thomas Loptz» in 
Rtmufto, vol K p. 134. Fra. Quflloa nuova c 
U vccchia e uno fiumo* A proof of more 
f fttthliflirotiut than one ia this ncighbour- 
ltoo<K 

•♦• D*Anvflle fuppofcs the MenOithias of 
Ptolemy to be Zangurbar* But he does not 
Iftkr iuto hiV cttlcutation the fit e of that iHind, 
fit the nectflity there u for Rhapta being to 
the [outh \>C it. 



*^* Menuthias 31a eft infub qwt aitac Zan- 
guebarappeilatttr» huic enm omaia coaten nitt t 
quz veteres de Mendthiatie knbimt, hob in- 
fulx S. Laarentii, ijoe pluie igvota fuit 
Graecis ac Roinaiu% ut plewtts alas otleada* 
mas, Raptuoa vero prooMMtoriMSi «ft ulud 
quod Quiloa vocatur* Vofim fpw CdUriuai. 
It win be (hewn hereafter in what iesLle Ma- 
djLirafcar was unkiiown to tWe Greeks and 
Romans. S«c CcBuiuH IK rr. c $. p. 163. 

ing 
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mg Menuthias Zanguebar, unites alfo in allotting Rbapta to 
Quiloa. 

P R A S U M. 

XXL It is now to be obferved, tbat Ptolemy *** in going down the 
coaft of Africa, as he has the fame names with the Periplus **', fo has 
he the fame termination at Rhaptum ; for his Prafum and bis Menu- 
thias are thrown to the conclufion of his account of Africa, and do 
not appear to be colieded from any regular journal like this before 
us ; but to be founded upon the report of fome voyagers who had 
advanced farther fouth, in the intermediate time which had elapfed 
between the date of the Periplus and that of his own publication. But 
if it follows from this that the Periplus is prior to Ptolemy, fo is 
there great reafon to believe, that if he did not follow this journal 
as low as it went, it was one nearly of the fame age. The hefita- 
lion with which he fpeaks about all below Rhapta proves that he 
had no regular data to proceed upon, and however he rebukes 
Marinus for error in his calculations, which, if adhered to, would 
have compelled him to carry Prafum to latitude thirty-four degrees 
fouth **% he himfelf has a method by no means more efficacious^ 
Marinus, it feems, was upon his guard, and had reduced this excefs 
to 23^ 30' o" fouth, or the tropick of Capricorn ; but Ptolemy 
objects to this, as ftill too diftant, and reduces Prafum to latitude 
15'' fouth, bccaufe^ fays he, the people there are black, and the 

^4* . Afnca> cap. tu* table iv. lib. L c. 9* The yrhole of Marinus's error it 

*^3 See Table^ p. 13$. imputed to calculating diftanoes by tbe day's 

^^ It 18 a remarkable ctrcumfFance that this courfe of a fliip ; and the chapter that con- 

(hould be nearly the latitude of the Cape of tains this charge is highly curious, and worth 

Good Hope, latitude 3 J« 30' o". Sec Ptol. confulting. 

Y 1 country 
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couotiy produces the elephant and the rhinoceros, circumftances 
which occur in latitude ij"" north in Ethiopia, and confequeotly 
ought to occur again as many degrees fouth of the equator. This 
method of fixing a latitude is by no means fatisfadory to Ramufio; 
for he tells us he was acquainted with a Portuguefe pilot who was 
well read in Ptolemy**', and who objeded very acutely, that if 
this ground were admitted, the inhabitants of Spain ought to be of 
the fame colour with the Hottentots; for the ftraits of Gibraltar are 
nearly in the lame latitude north . as the Cape of Good Hope fouth. 
^thout infixing upon this, it is evident that Ptolemy had no data 
from the journals to proceed on. But when he places Rhaptum in 
latitude 8^ 25' o" fouth *^, and Prafum in ij:<> 30' o" fouth **\ he 
makes but one ftep of feven degrees, without a feature of the coaft, 
or a circumftance intervening, which might enable us to judge 
whether the voyage had ever been performed or not j but here we 
find a nation of Ethiopians or Negro Anthropophagi diredly. 

M E N O U T H I A S, of Ptolcmj. 

XXTL It is oppofite to this Prafum, but towards the north caft:***, 
that Ptolemy has placed bis Meniithias, and at the diftance of five de« 
grees from the continent j for his Prafum is in lott^tude8o\andhis Me- 
niithias in longitude 85% His latitude of Prafum is 1$" 30' o" fouth **♦, 

•*' As probably all the Portuguefe pilots tudes from the Latin text, from a fuppofition 

trere in that age. that it was more concft than the Greek, and 

*** Latin text 8° 36' o". of cqnal authority ; for it is not a tranflation, 

**^ Latin tcrt 15* o' o". but fuppofcd to be uken firom n oWer and 

*♦' *Ato 9if»tfF awroXif. better Greek <x^y. A kamed friend cor- 

*w Latin text 12^. In the Voyage of ^eAed fomc of my errors by referring to the 

NearchuB 1 had taken the bngitndes and lati- Greek, and advifed me to confult it move. ^ 

7 his 
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lus latitude of Menuthiae is 12° 30' o". It is from this fatitude of 
Xs"" fouth, that the early Portuguefe univerfally aflume Mofambique 
for Prafum ; and if it were fo, the Menuthias, five degrees to the 
caft, can be nothing but Madagafcar. Now it is not neceffary to 
aflert that either of thefe aflumptions is true ; bur, true or falfe, it is 
evident that the Menuthias of Ptolemy is different from that of 
the Periplus. The one is oppofite to Prafum, between 12^ and 15* 
fouth ; the other is north of Rhaptum, and is in 9*" foulh. The 
one is five degrees, the other is only thirty miles from the continent. 
Where Prafum is to be placed is an objed worthy of inquiry, if 
there were data fufficient to determine it, as it is the final limit 
of ancient difcovery to the fbuth. I can point out no fitter pofitioa 
for it than Mofambique; and if the Greeks did reach that port^ 
they muft probably have heard of the great ifland. The name 
of Menuthias was poffibly affigned to it, as the name of the 
laft ifland known, like Thule ip the north, or Cerne on the 
fouth, for a Cerne is found as the limit of African knowledge both 
on the weftern and eaflern fide of the continent. Hanno, or at leaft 
thofe who followed him, finilhed their voyage at a Cerne ****j and 
Pliny, as well as Dionyfius, finds another in the Indian Ocean* 
One of the firft names by which Madagafcar was known in Europe 
was the Ifland of the Moon, pofl[ibly an Arabian interpretation of 
Men-uthias *'"; but Marco Polo calls it Madafter, an appellation 



*5«> Hanno went ferther ; but in the time 
of Scylax Cerne was the limit. Sec Mr. Gof- 
felin's Recherches, tonn i. on this fubjedl, to 
whofe opinion I do not fubicribe. 

*5« It 18 Mi» not Mn», or clfc 1 ftiould con* 
fider this as certain. The Ifland of the Moon 
18 a term fent to Europe by Covilhamy in his 
letter to John II. king of Portugal. He fays 



this was the name by which the natives called 
it. This, 83 attributed to the natives^ may be 
doubted ; but it is certainly the term ufed by 
the Arabsy as appears from Al Edrifli. Ma- 
dafter, the name giren by M. Polo, is more L'ke^- 
ly to be the native appellation* He is the firfl 
author who conveyed this name to Europe. 

which 
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^hich it received from the navigators of his age, who where ap- 
parently Malays rather than Chinefe; and to that language' we 
ihould look for the etymology of the term. 



XXIIL Let us paufe at this boundary of ancient difcovery, and 
examine briefly the opinions of mankind upon the fubje£t. To com- 
mence with our author, nothing can be more guarded or unafTuming 
than his language. The ocean, he fays, beyond Rhapta, as yet un- 
difcovered, fweeps round with a turn to the weft ; for as it wafties 
the fhores pf Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa in their inclination to 
the fouth weft, it joins at laft with the Hefperian or Atlantic Ocean. 
This notion is confiftent with the general fentiments of the ancients 
on this fubjed ; and a variety of authors, from Herodotus to 
Pliny, not only fuppofe the communication of the two oceans, 
hut the actual performance of the voyage. If credit were due 
to any, Herodotus has the faireft pretenfions *'*j he has cer- 
tainly no intention to deceive, but was deceived himfelf by the 
vanity of a nation who fet no narrower bounds to their geography 
than their chronology j whofe kings were gods, and whofe gods were 
monfters. The natural propenfity of mankind to aflert the adual 
performance of all that is deemed poflible to be performed, is not 
confined to Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans. The problem of a 
north' eaft or north weft paftage to the Southern Ocean has been 
exploded only within thefe ten years; but while it was thought 
pradlicable, the pretenders to the performance of it were as bold in 
their affenions as the Egyptians of Herodotus. 

*'' Haud alio fidei proniore lapfu quam ubi falfse relgraTia autor exiiUt. Plint, lib. y. p. 92. 
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A» the Ari^onautd failed from the Mediterranean by the Palus 
Meotis*", and the Tanais*** into the Hyperborean Ocean; or as 
others are faid to have come from India north about by Tchutikoi*", 
and through the Wolga into the Gafpian Sea and. Hyrcania. So in 
a more recent age have we an hiftory of a (hip called the Eternal 
Father***, commanded by Captain David Melguer, a Portuguefe, 
who in the year 1660 ran north from Japan to latitude 84% and 
then fhaped his courfe between Spitfbergen and Greenland, by the 
weft of Scotland and Ireland, till he reached Oporto* We have a 
Captain Vannout, a Dutchman, who affirms that he pafled through 
Hudfon's ftraits into the South Sea» Another Dutchman who failed 
in an open fea under the North Pole, and a John de Fuca who 
failed from the South Sea into Hudfon's Bay. All thefe accounts 
have been reported and believed in their feveral ages,, convid^ied as 
they now are of falfehood or impoflibility, and traced, as they may 
be, to error and amplification. To this fpirit of vanity it is doubt- 
lefs that we may refer the Perfian Fable of the voyage of Scylax. ; 
the Egyptian boaft of the circumnavigation of Africa; the 
Grecian vanity concerning the fame achievement by *"Eudoxus 
and Magus*"; and the ignorance of Pliny in carrying Hanno from 



*'' Pliny did not quite think this impoffible, 

lib* ii« c. 67. 

*5+ The Sea of Afoph and the Don. 

*** Straboy xi. p. 518. On ^i Ji;y«To>, 

«56 Pcroufle's Voyage, vol. ii. p. 193. Eng, 

cd. o^avo. 

**^ Thofc.who wilh to fee the mendacity 
of Ejidoxus, and the credulity of Pofidoniua 



fet ill their tni^ light, may confult Strabo, 
p. 101. 

**' I am not certain whether Magus be a 
proper name or not, but he is one of the pre- 
tenders to this circumnavigation, mentioned 
by Strabo from Pofidonius, lib i. p. 51. &ot 
by Gelo of Syracufe, and confidered as an 
impoftor by both. 

Carthage 
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Cottage t» the Red Sea, ritrtwithftanding feis own jouriial was 
Extant, which ihew« that he ttever paflfed the equator *^'. 

Nothing is more ealy than to affirm the accompUfement of thcfe 
great attempts, where an author clogs himfelf xvith neither circmit* 
ttances or particukirs ; biK whenever we oibtain thefe, as we do in thft 
journal of Nearchus or the Penplus, we ffnd indeed that the ancients 
performed great things with flender means ; but we fee plainly alf6 
what they could not do. We fee, with iuch veffels as they had, 
they could neither have got round the Cape of CotDd Hof)e, hy 
adhering to t^e coaft, where the fea and the currents muft havfe 
been infupportable, nor could they have avoided thefe by ftanding 
out to fea, as they had neither the means nor the knowledge to regain 
the ihore if they had loft ffght of it for a (ingle week. It does not 
.appear in the whole hiftory of ancknt navigation, that any voyage 
was performed either in the Mediterranean or on the ocean by any 
other means than coafting, except the voyages from Arabia and 
Africa to India, and back again by the Monfoons. It does not A 
appear that there was any fort of embarkation known in the world / 
which was fk to encounter the mofintainous billows of the ftormy f 
Cape ***. Hiftory fpeaks of no veffels fit for the ocean but thofe j 

which 

^^9 CampomaneB places the Gorillas at St. multiplex affiirgit inftar totidem montium reci- 

Tiomas under the equator, but probably with- procatorum, qui fluAus nequaquam frangitur ; 

out fufficient authority. coque naves dcferuntur ad infulam Kambalah, 

*^® The fame report which was made to qux in praediAo marl fita ad Al Zang [Zangue- 

M. Polo, concerning the violence of the fea bar J pcrtinet, incolae funt Moflemi. Abulfeda, 

beyond Cape Corricntcs, is to be found in in verfione Gagnieri. MS. in Bodleiana 'BibL 

alraoll all the Oriental writers. In the follow- We here learn that there were Arabs, Ma- 

ing qyotation we have the evidence of two. De homedans on the coaft of Zanguebar, that 

flu£tibu8 hujus maris res prorfus ftupenda nar- there was a trade thither from Arabia or the 

rantur. Inquit Al Sherif Al Edrifil ibi fludus Red Sea, and that the navigation beyond was 

unattempted 
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Owhich Cflciar deicribes on the coaft of Bretagoy; and if the Phemcians 
Ccame to our iflaad for tin, affuredly it was a fummer voyage. The 
veilels of the Mediterranean were unfit for this fervice, not fo much 
from their fize as their built; and if it is obferved that Solomon and 
the Phenicians traded in the Red Sea, and down the coaft of Africa, 
perhaps as low as Sofala, it muil be conceded, alfo, that veflels built at 
Ezion Geber could not be large, and that the danger of the voyage, as 
far as they proceeded, was attended with a terror, that perhaps no- 
thing but the Phenician thirft of gain could have furmounted. ^This 
terror Bruce has noticed with much acutenefs. The prifoii, the ftraits 
of burial, the port of death, and the gate of afflidiion, he remarks, 
are names given to the marts in the courfe oi this navigation; 
and if fuch was the alarm upon the mind of the feamen^ when they 
viiltcd this trad in the favourable feafon of the monfoon, what 
muft it have been if they had attempted to pafs Cape Corn* 
entes ^', and had launched at once into the ocean which furrounds 
the extremity of Africa. Cape Corrientes (fo called from the 
violent currents formed by the preiTure of die waters through the 
narrow channel between Madagafcar and the main*^*,) was the 
boundary of Arabian navigation when Gama firft came upon the 

unattempted on account of the mountainous of the Arabs, p. 34. Such is the account of 
fea. See Al Edrifii, p. 28, et feq. who Al Ednffi, who wrote anno 548, Hegirse, or 
mentions beyond Sofala, Tdina where there 1 1 53* abo^ a century before M. Polo, and ap- 
is a hollow mountain, whence the waters ru(h parently about 500 years aftcrthe decline of the 
with a tremendous roar, and a magnetick rock Greek and Roman commerce from Egypt, 
which draws the nails out of fhips. Some ^' Facile homines ablUnere folent ab iii 
other places to the fouth are mentioned^ but Wis unde vel nuUus vel difficilis fit regreiTus. 
with great obfcurity, as Saion, Daudema, Voffius ad Mel. p. 59 j. 
Gifta, Dagutta, and Ouac-Ouac, the termina- *^* Marmol defcribes not only the currents, 
tion of all knowledge on the coail of Africa, but jflands^ (hoals, and the moft violent winds 
and indeed of all the geographical knowledge that arc known. Vol. iii. p. 106. 

Z coaft ; 
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coaft ; wlMjdicr the Phcniciann, Egyptians, Gredu, or Roouns eftr 
reached fo £ar may well be donfafed, if they did^ the Pnfum of 
Marintis and Ptolemy may as properly be placed there as at Mofam- 
bique, but that farther they did not go b certain**'. The Arabs 
knew the coaft earlier, later, and longer than all of them luited ; 
they were fettled here while the others were tranlient vifitors, and 
they had the opportunity of obfervin^ the feafons, winds, and 
currents ; and what they did not dare attempt, no nation, unlefs 
poflTefTed of fuperior {kill, power, or refources, can be fuppofed to 
have accompliihed. 

XXrV. But from argument let us come to faAs, and bold as 
the prefumption may appear, it is not too bold to ailert, that there 
is no evidence of a farther progrefs to the fouth, on the weftem 
coaft of Africa, than that of Hanno, nor on the eaftem, than that 
of the Periplus. In aflerting this, if I detraA from the authority 
of Her6dotus, Diod&rus, Ptolemy, Juba, and Pliny, it is a* detrac- 
tion confiftent with the moft perfect veneration of thofe great and 
illuftrious authors, for they have all followed the reports of others, 
while* the authors of the Periplus and Hanno fpeak from their own 
experience. It is from reports of others that we hear of a Cemd, 
and a Southern Horn, on both fides of this vaft continent. Thefe 
names were, in the refpedive ages, the ne plus ultra of knowledge 
on both fides ; and whoever failed, either from the Red Sea, or 
the Mediterranean, arrived at thefe points, as Columbus arrived at 
the Irsdies by taking a courfe dive&lj oppofite to Gama. The 

^' Rien D'^toit £ peu zv6r6 chez les an- qui avoicnt toarn^ le continent de I'Afriquc 
cicns, comme on en juge pat Ptolemeey que par le Midi. D'Anville> Geog. anci. torn, iii* 
le r^cit qu' on faifoit de quelques narigations p. 68. 

Southern 
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Southern Horn of Ptolemy, on the eaftern coaft, is|in latitude 
4* 50' o" north, and the extreme point of Africa***, is nearly in 
^S"" fouth, making more than thirty-nine degrees difference ; the 
Southern Horn of Hanno, on the weftern coaft, is in latitude 7* 
north, making two and forty degrees from the fame extremity; 
but if we take both together, reckoning eighty- one degrees from 
one Southern Horn to the other, this is a fpace that Pliny reduces 
as it were to a point, and confiders the jundion of the Atlantick 
Ocean, as taking place almoft inftantly ; Juba takes a much bolder 
flight, and reckons the commencement of the Atlantick Ocean from 
the Bay of Mofyllon, annihilating by this method, if it were poiH- 
ble, the immenfe triangle of this vaft continent ***, and bringing his 
own Mauritania almoft in contaft with Arabia. The particular 
attention of all who are curious on this fubjedt is requefted to this 
point, for it is upon conceptions equally erroneous as this, that too 
many of the ancients filppofed the circumnayigation of Africa as 
poflible as the doubling of Malea or LilybSum. And this fuppofitiodi 
of the poffibility produced the belief of the performance. Hiny is 
felf-evidently chargeable with this mifconception, and Herodotus 
had probably no means of information by which he could form a 
judgment of the extent of Africa to the fouth. 

It is on this ground above all others that we may aflert, that the 
author of the Periplus vifited Rhapta in perfon ; he had not heard 
of Prafum, a proof that the account of it is pofterior to his age ; he 
takes no notice of the circumnavigation ever having been ac- 
complifhed, a proof that he knew nothing of Herodotus, or did not 

*^4> Cape Agulhas. Varioram edition of Pomp. Meby by Js. Gro- 

^s Sy confulting the map inferted in the novius, it wiUbefeen that thia is a fad. 

2 2 believe 
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believe his report ; and he fays nothing of Ccm8, which is a proof 
that the miftake attending it, commenced from the Mediterranean 
and not from the Red Sea. That the general tendency of the coaft 
was fouth weft he faw as far as he went, and that it continued fo^ 
he might collet from the natives or the Arabs, or he might con- 
clude the union of this fea with the Atlantick, from confidering that 
converging lihes muft meet. But whatever fouyce of intelligence he 
had, that he fhould mix nothing marvellous or extravagant with the 
termination, is a merit that few geographers in the ancient wcnrld 
can boaft. 

The facility^ with which Pliny *** carries his navigators round the 
woHd is rather magical than falfe } he annihilates fpace, and (inks 
continents under the fea. He fuppofes that the Macedonians in the 
time of Seleucus and Antiochus, failed from India into the Cafpian 
Sea^ and that the whole Hyperborean Ocean was all but explored **' 
quite round to the north of Europe. The circumnavigation of 
Africa is efieded with equal celerity ; for this was accomplifhed 
not only by Hanno *** from Gades to Arabia, and by Eudoxus from 
Arabia to Gades ; but long before Eudoxus, Celius Antipater had 
feen a merchant who failed from Gades to Ethiopia. Nothing can 
be fo unfortunate as thefe aflertions ; for we have Hanno's *^ own 
account to prove he never was within forty degrees of the cape, and 
Strabo s authority to prove, that Eudoxus never came from Egypt 
to Gad^s by the ocean, but by the Mediterranean ; and that full 

*** Lib. II. c. 67. Kevethcm. 

*^7 Pstffo<|tie brevius q«tm totui, hlnc ant * ^ This is fo readily admitted hy commoa 

iJlinc fcptentrio eremigatus. Ibid. inquirers, that Mickle in His tranflation of the 

^^ PCny aUntfont the cocnnietttarin of Luiiad fays :<< Though it i&Afr/a/ii that Hanno 

Hanno, lib* ▼. c. it but almoft afe ff he had tiot << doubled the Cape of Good Hope/' p. %• 
leen t^em> and certainly as if he did not be- 

as 
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as his mind was of attempting the voyage, the attempt if made 
would have commenced from Gades^ if he had found protestors to 
patronize his undertaking *'°. Of Celius Antipater we can fay 
nothing, but if he did meet with a merchant who had failed from 
Gades to Ethiopia^ it was certainly not the Ethiopia fouth of Egypt* 
but that on the weftern coaft of Africa. No merchant or merchant* 
ihip could have performed a voyage which the greateft potentates 
mull have attempted in vain. But the moft extraordinary circum- 
ftance (till remains, which is, that there is in this place no mention 
of Her6dotus *", or the voyage be attributes to the Pheniciane in 
the reign of Necho. This is the more remarkable as the account 
of Herddotus has ftrongly the femblance x>f truth, while Hanno and 
Eudoxus never pretended to the honour of the achievement them-^ 
Sdves, nor was it ever imputed to them by any one who w«is ac-» 
quainted with their real hiftory, their iituation, obje£i:, or defigns. 

It is with great relu£kance that I controvert the teftimony of 
Herodotus^ for it is no light ofience to quellion hiftorical fads llpon^ 
evidence of mere fpeculation. It muft be confeiTed likewife, that 
the fads he gives us of this voyage, though few, are conliilent. 
The ihadow falling to the fouth, the delay of flopping to few grain 
and reap an harveft, and the fpace of three years employed in 
the circumnavigation, joined with the fimplicity of the nar^ 
raiive, are all points fo ftrong and convincing, that if they are. 



*'• Strabo, p. loi , 1 02, where he allows the 
▼oyage to India, but refufes all credit to £ii> 
doxus. Euergetes, [lid.] hefaysy could not 
want guides to India, there were many in 
Egypt ; which is true, fo far as iingle perfdtis 
and fingle fhips had readied India. This qutL 
tion will be examined in Book IV. 

*^' Bruce i$ fo full of an £aft India trade^. 



and fo fond of placing it in an early age, that 
he fees no difficulties in hia way; and he pru«> 
ceeded fo much upon hypothecs chat he neg« 
le^ed hiftory. He knows fa little of the 
voyage of Nearchus, that he makes him fail 
akmg the coak of Ariana inftead of Nfckran, 
and come up the Gulpb of Arabia iailead of 
Perfia. See voL i. p. 456 and 470. 

infifled: 
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Hififted upon by thofe who believe the poflibility of effecting the 
paflage by the ancients, no arguments to the - contrary, however 
founded upon a different opinion, can leave the mind without a 
doubt upon the queftion. That different opinion I confefe is mine, 
but I wifli to ftate it with all deference to the Father of Hiftory, 
and with the profeflion that I am ftill open to conviction, whenever 
the weight of evidence fhall preponderate againft the reafons I have 
to offer. 

I allow with Montefquieu, that the attempt conunenced from 
the eaftern fide of the continent, prefents a much greater facility of 
performance than a fimilar attempt from, the weft ; for we now 
know that both' the winds and ciurents are favourable fer keeping 
near the coaft from the Mofambique Channel to the Cape ; and that 
after pafling the Cape from the eaft *^\ the current ftill holds to the 
northward up the weftern coaft of Africa. But the prodigious fea, 
raifed by the jundion of the two oceans, almoft perpetually, and at . 

every feafon of the year, is fuch, that few of the fleets of Portugal, ^^ ^y*"^ 
in their early attempts, paffed without lofs ; and the danger is now 
avoided only by ftanding to the fouth *"• The latter means of 
iafety could not have been adopted by the Phenicians, they could"), 
not ftand out to fea ; and if they adhered to the coaft, by all that ( 
we can now judge from the cohftrudlion of ancient veffels, Ihipwreck/ 
muft have been inevitable. 

But to omit thefe cenfiderations for the prefent, let us obferve, in 
the firft place, that the a£tual performance of this voyage ftands 
npon a fmgle teftimony, and of all the circumnavigations affirmed, 

*''* See Foncft on the monfoonsy p. lo. 13. fallen in with the Ice Iflands fo graphicafly 
^'^ In attempting which« feyeral fliips have defcribed by the iUuftrious Cook. 

' this 
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this IS the only one which will bear ao argument. If it took place 
in the reign of Necho, Herodotus lived an hundred and fixty years 
after the fa£t*'*, and received the account from the Egyptians. 
That Herodotus did receive the account, muft be indubitably ad* 
mitted. His general veracity is a fufficient voucher. But that the 
Egyptians deceived him is an imputation which he does not fcruple 
to inflance in fome other particulars, and of which we have the moflr 
undoubted evidence at this day. If we take the date of Necho'a 
reign in 604, A. C« *^', and allow that he was a fovereign attached 
to commerce, (as appears by his attempt to make a canal from the 
Nile to the Red Sea,) it will be readily granted that he muft be 
acquainted with the navigation of that fea, and the commerce carried 
on there, and on the coaft of Africa beyond the ftraits by his own: 
fubjeds, by the Arabians or the Tynans. The Egyptians had pro- 
bably the leaft fiiare in this, but the trade itfelf is to all appearance 
as old as Thebes, and the caufe of its fplendour and aggrandizement. - V v V'. * '' ^ ^^ ^ ^^ 
That it was profecuted by Solomon.*^*, Hiram, and Jehofaphat 
we know hiftorically ; and that it was enjoyed in all ages by the 
Arabians in fome form or other, there is every reafon to believe 
from the commodities found in Egypt, Paleftine, and Europe. 
Thefe caufes, and the teftimony which Agatharchidea bears, that 
the gold mines on the coaft of the Red Sea were worked by the 
native kings of Egypt, prove that Necho might wifli to extend his 
knowledge down the coaft of Africa to its termination, and that he 
might confequently fend ar Phenician fleet to the fouthward for that 

•*♦ The voyage ordered by Necho 18 placed *'^ His reign begins in 6i6, and ends in 

by Blair about ante Chiift. 604 60 1-. Blair. 

J:Icr6dQtu8 read his hiftory 445 *7* Solomon died in 980, A. C. Jehofa- 

phat in 889. Necho is near 300 years later. 

purpofe,. 
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purpofe. But that they executed their commiifioa is not quite fo 
eafy to believe. Had this fleet no difficulties to encounter, beooiie 
we read of none but the want of provilions ? Can we fuppofe the 
Phenicians fo ^fuperior to the Greeks in the art of navigation, as to 
l^ve no dread of pafling the greateft promontory in the world, 
when Nearchus and his officers ihuddered at Muilradon, aod dare 
not attempt Raf-el*had ? Can we believe that Phenicians who had 
never crofTed the Indian Ocean were bolder mariners than the 
Arabians, who trufted themfelves to the monfoons ? and yet the; 
Arabians never dared to try the Mofambique current, during their 
neighbourhood to it for fourteen hundred years, while thefe Pheni-* 
cians launched into it at firft fight ? To them the terrors of the 
flormy cape were no barrier, and the promontories on the weftern 
coafi of the vail continent no obftacie. Were all thefe which the Por* 
tugueie furmounted only by repeated attempts, and by a perfever- 
ing Ipirit exerted for almoft an hundred years, to be paffiad . by 
Phenicians on their firft expedition, and in the courie of a few 
months? Raife them as we pleafe above Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabians in fcience, they were doubtleis inferior in courage to them 
all. And whatever fcience we allot them, the finalleft bark could 
have been conducted by the knowledge of a Portuguefe pilot in 
greater fafety^ than the largeft veflel ever fitted out of Egypt. Some 
admirers of the ancients, not content with fuppofing the execution 
of fuch a voyage, afe willing to give them the means, by fumifbing 
them with the compafs, and other nautical inftruments ; thefe, it is 
faid, were found in the pofTeffion of the Arabians, at the time the 
Portuguefe firft came into the Indian Ocean, and that they were 
afterwards met with in India and China. The fad: is true, but 

7 this 
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this <was.in the latter dnd of the fifteenth century, and the compafs 
is faid to have been known in Europe early in the thirteenth*"; 
it had therefore paffed from Italy into Egypt, and from Egypt to 
Aie Red Sea, But this argument, if it could be fupported, would 
feflfeSlially contradict the hypothefis it is brought to fupport ; for 
it would prove, that the Arabians of Mofambique, who really 
f bffefled thefe ififtruments, had never been enabled by them, nor 
ever dared to pafs fouthward of Corrientes in their neighbourhood, 

while the Phenicrahs had aSually circumnavigated the whole con- 

' * - 

tinent. Now, if the Phenicians had not the compafs, how could 
they perform what was with diflSculty performed by it ? If they 
had it, how happened they to perform fo much more by it in an 
early age than the Arabians in a later? But this queftion has beenO 
fet at f eft by Niebuhr, Mickle, and fir William Jones, who (hew that ) 
the Arkbian ''*, Indian, and Chincle compafs is formed from that \ 
of Europe. 

But let us now examine the text of Herodotus. The narrative 
of this voyage is introduced in a p'aflage where he is giving the limits 
and extent of the three continents, and here he lays, that Neco 
proved Africa to be furrounded by the ocean from the completion 
of this voyage. One experts, however, to hear of the officer who 
commanded ; it was at leaft as great an exploit as any which the 
fabulous navigators had acKieved. ' Sefonchofis, the Oriental Bac- 

^'^ Arbuthnoty p. aSo. from Fauchet and the Malays had it from tke Arabs, and tlie 

Guypt dc Provence. Chmcfc from the Malays* Rut the Chinefe 

»'= The Arabkk name for the compafs themfclves claim tlie invention 1120 years te- 

ift Buffola, evidently Italian, Concerning the ^^^^ ^^^ Chriftian era ; and from China Ibmc 

Chinefe inftrument there is fomc obfcurity; % it was brought by Marco Polo, but he 

but it was fo mean a tool that it is hardly ^"cs not mention it himfelf, and it is thercr 

worth difcuffing. The probability is, that fort moft probably a fiftion, 

A A chuS, 
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chus, and Hercules, whatever might be the extent of their yidories^ 
peregrinations or voyages, fell far (hort of this, and they were im- 
mortalifed ; while among the Greeks, Jafon, who failed little more 
than feven hundred miles, was himfelf worfhipped as a hero, and 
had his (hip tranflated to the fphere. How happened it then that the 
greateft difcovery which the world admits, ihould confer no honour 
on the difcoverer ? The name of Satafpes dill lives in the fanfe 
page of Her6dotus, whom Xerxes put to death becaofe he at-- 
tempted the. fame circumnavigation in vain, from the ftraits of 
Gades ; and the following page celebrates Scylax of Caryanda who 
pafled from the Indus into the Gulph of Arabia, to the point from 
whence the Phenicians had commenced their expedition. . I have c 
as little faith in the voyage of Scylax as in that of the Phenicians i 
but it is unjuft that Darius fhould fuffer the name of the inferior to 
furvive, while Neco fhould totally fupprefs the fame of the fuperior. 
The great argument againft both is the total failure of all confe-« 
quences whatfoever, the total want of all collateral evidence, and the 
total filence of all other hiilorians but thofe who have copied from 
Her6dotus« And in his account the narrative clofes with a fentence^ 
which if it were not otherwife interpreted by his moil excellent and 
learned editor, I fhould confider aa throwing a tint of fufpicion over 
the whole *^\ 

The fentence in one view feems to intimate that the Carthaginians 
had circumnavigated Africa as well as the Phenicians ; and if that be its 

VP The paflage is, Miw Ji Kofx^imol lun U Afnce Atlanlico man afperfas, de Satafpe 

X!7«)^>f *»«* ^wriaviH yi o Ti«<r«'ior which Pauw nlhfl cos noviflc. ^w^r doSs viri conJeSfura hahet^ 

reads U vXUnmu and which Wcffcling calls an quofe commendet, lib. iv. 298. But he renders 

hariobtion, but adds, Carthaginicnfes enim it otherwife himfclf, and very harflily: Larchcr 

fimOibus dcfuoAos navigationlbusi teotalTe eras follows Weffcling. 

real 
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real import, it can only allude to the voyage of Hanno * "^^ whichQ 
might have been deemed a circumnavigation in the age of Herodotus j 
as readily as in the age of Pliny ; and if fo^ it would invalidate the 
Phenician account as much as the Carthaginian ; for if the Cartha^* 
ginian voyage were falfe, as we know it is, the Phenician could hardly 
be tnie. 

This argument, indeed, is not to be infilled on, nor the oblivion 
to which the name of the commander is configned, but the diffi- 
culties of the voyage itfelf, the want of means to furmount them, 
the failure of confequences, and the filence of- other hiftorians, are 
objedtions not to be fet afide without ftronger evidence on the other 
iide th^n has yet been produced. 

But as it is not in our power to prove a negative, let us now 
examine the pofitive teftimony of other authors in oppofition to that 
of Herodotus. The a^uthor of the Peripl us fays diredly, that the 
ocean never was explored on the eaftern fide to the point of Africa* 
Hanno gives no intimation of any one having failed farther than 
himfelf on the weftern fide, and Scylax *'*, who traces the Cartha- 
ginian commerce to Ccrne, maintains not only that the fea to the 
fouthward was unexplored, but that it was not paflable ***• The 
laft author we fhall adduce is Ptolemy, who certainly muft have 



*8o Weffcling doubts very juftly whether 
the voyage of Hanno is prior to Herodotus. 
1 can affix no date to it, but am not fatisfied 
with Caxnpomanes's date. Olytn. 93. Vofiius 
thinks it prior toHomer, Strabo, p. 48 . fpeak- 
ing of the African voyages of the Carthagi- 
nians faySy Mix^v TMT T^ftxvy vri^* 

^' The work which bears his name. 

*•* Though this is not true, yet hi< men- 



tion of the weeds which obftru^ the pafTage is 
a circumftance which d'Anville has feized to 
prove the reality of thefe Carthaginian voyages 
to the fouth. Such weeds do occur, and do 
impede a (hip's way, if (he has not rather 
a briik wind. If the latitude where thefe 
weeds commence can be determined, it may 
throw a new light on thefe voyages of the 
Carthaginians. 
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been acquainted with Her6dotu8, however ignorant we may fuppofe 
Hanncs Scylax, or the merchant of the Periplus. . And Ptolemy is 
ib far firom believing the r^rt of Neco or the Egyptians, that he 
not only fuppofea the voyage never peiformed, but declares it im- 
foflible } that is, he brings round the continent of Africa unbroken 
with a fweep to the eaft, till he makes it join the continent of Ada 
to the eaftward of the Golden Cherfonefe. 

Falfe as this hypothefis may be, it is ftill a contradidion dired to 
Her6dotus ; for though it proves that he was himfelf ignorant of 
every thing beyond Praflim, it proves likcwife that he believed all 
pretentions to a progrefs farther fouth fabulous ; and that where 
all knowledge ceafed he had a right to an hypothefis of his own as 
^ell as others. D'Anville fuppofes that Piolemy aflumed this fyftcm 
from the prevailing idea among the ancients, that there ought to be 
Antipodes in the fouth, correfpondent to thofe of the northern hcmif- 
phere. Perhaps alfo a counterbalance of continents was as favourite 
a notion in the early ages as in modem. But however this error 
originated, the conclufion of d*Anville is remarkable *** : " Nothing,** 
fays he, " was lefs afcertained among the ancients, if we may judge 
" from Ptolemy, than the account of feme voyages which were faid 
** to have been effeded round the continent of Africa by the fouth/* 
And parallel to this is the opinion of Voffius *'* : " Certain it is, 
^ whatever may be faid to the contrary, that the ancients were fo 
" far from paffing the Cape of Good Hope, that they never ap- 
" proached it." Both thefe opinions are likewife fupported by 
Strabo *", who fays, " that all who have attempted this navigation 
** either from the Red Sea or the Straits of Gades, have retun\ed" 

*•* Gcog. Aneien. torn. lii. p. 68. *•+ Voffius ad^Mdani) p. 303. *•* Lib. i.p. 12. 

15 [without 
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[without efi«^iDg their purpofe] } and yet Strabo, while he aflerts 
this, is as ^et£^€t\y afTured that Africa was circumfiavigabley aa He-- 
r6dotiiSr In giving thefe opinions of Ptolemy, Strabo^ and d'Anrille, 
I feel myfelf fupported by the greateft authoritiear ancient and 
modern ; it is hoped, therefore, that the argument here afFumed will 
not be thought prefumptuous, more particularly as it derogates not 
fo much from Her6dotus, as from the information he received 
in Egypt. 

P T O L fi M Y- 

XXV. It has been already fhewn by the table [p. 135.} thirt 
there is a general correfpondence between Ptolemy and the Periplua^ . 
and their difagreement in particulars is not iihputable to the 
authors themfelves, but to the age they lived in. In that age the 
geographer did not navigate, and the navigator had no icience*'^ 
The geographer reckoned by degrees without obfervati^n **^. j the 
navigator reckoned by his day's courfe« Modern navigators corre^ 
their dead reckoning by obfervation ; but in the early ages fcien^e 
and pradice had little connection : and yet fo far from their being 
any charge of esror or negligence in this, that it is exadly the 
reverfe. We are not to condemn the miftakes of Ptolemy in Ic^gif* 
tude or latitude, but to revere the fcience, which applied the pheno^ 
mena of the heavens to the meafurement of the earth. The naviga^ 
tor of the prefent hour is conduced on principles firft eftaWflied by 

^*^ Every (eaman knows that his dead that he had qo accounts to be. depended on> ^m 
reckoning amounts to nothing till it iB cor- b/nq i\ roietimi^ 2ro^^$» and tiMrefefe ^H^^w 
rcAed. by obfervation. .his latitudes from ^nylaif nrodu£Uons in the 

**^ Ptokmy, lib. L c 9. tcll$ us exprcfsly oppofilc heftiif jhei^s. 

Ptolemy. 
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VxcAemj. The eiTors of iu% maps can no looger m\HfaA^ while his 
principle muft be of the iame duration as navigadoa idelC I call 
the principle Ptolemy's, becaalc he fixed it and brought it into ntc. 
71iale» and Anaxagoras knew thai the world was a fphere. Eraiof- 
ilienet drew the firft parallel of latitude at Rhodes, and firft meafnred 
a degree of a great circle upon the earth ; Hipparcfaus tai^t that the 
mcafurement of the heaven»was appUcable-to the eanh. And Diof^ 
corus and Marinus are both faid by Ptolemy to have delineated maps 
on principles firoilar to his own ; though we may judge what thefc 
were, when be fays that Marinus had the latitude of fome places 
and the longitude of others, but fcarely one pofitton where he could 
flfccrtain both. But if Ptotemy dbjeds to the method of Marinu5, 
we are compelled to obje£l to the method I^olemy uied to coned it ; 
for he fays, that in going down the coaft of Africa, Marinus redumed 
(;y the days* courfe of the voyagers, and finding tbefe carried Prafum 
(o 35" fouth, he ihortened the eftimate, and placed that pFomuitory 
under the tropick of Capricorn. He then enters into a long argn- 
mciit to prove the infufficiency of this ftandard, and forms another 
for hiinrdf, by confidering the produaioos of nature as fimilar, at 
ccpml difljinccH, on both fides the equator; a ftandard certainly not 
Itrfn VHfMic; and yet on this ground, and no other, he fixes Prafum 
in Utitiidc If* fouth. Now there is a very remarkable coincidence 
«ttrti(l» the conclufimi of lioth thefe geographers; for the Prafum of 
I'lolciny U prrcirdy at Mofambiquc, and that of Marinus at Cape 
CorricnlcHt und it ih Hill more extraordinary that Mofambique fhould 
lie ilic Iflft'" of the Arabian fcttlcments in the following ages, and 
■CurrieritcH the limit of their knowledge. 

**■ Tlifrc wfrt AfU lawir d»wn «l tlur«U, but MofRinbique mij well be ftjlcd (he Uft 
■f tlicif ctUitnUi, 

From 
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From all the evidence I can colledt, and all the clrcumftances I can 
combine, I find k impoilible to afcertain the fite of Prafiim ****; but I 
have no hefitatioa in carrying it farther to the fouth than d'Anville- 
does, or in fixing Corrientes as the fartheft poilible boundary to all the 
knowledge of the ancients* The detail of Ptolemy goes to Rhaptum 
and.no farther ; fo far he had journals, and the relation of navigators 
to condud him ; beyond that, the voyage did not Jn its regular courfe ■ 
extend ; and if fingle veffels had at any time boen carried to Prafum, 
by the winds and currents, it was accidental. But it flxould feem that 
it was heard -of from the natives, or the Arabs, rather than feen, as alL 
circumftanees and particulars end with Rhaptum; and the remainder 
oonfifts of a fingle ftep to Prafum, that is, near fevea degrees, withottb 
mention of a port, an anchorage, or*a fingle feature of the coaft. 

One thing, however, is certain, that the name of Prafum i$ 
familiar to Marinus, who is prior to Ptolemy, and is not known to 
the author of the Periplus. If, therefore, Ptolemy liVed in the reigiv* 
of Adrian, and we have an intervening writer between him and 
our author, we<>annot err more than a :very few years in affigningr 
the date of the Periplus to the latter end of the reign of Claudius, 
or the beginning of that . of Nero. There is a Diod6rus Samius 
mentioned in Ptolemy . from ..Marinus, who notices the courfe held • 
by veflels from the Indus to the coaft of Cambay, and from Arabia 
to the t:oaft«of Africa *^^ He afFerts that in the former voyage they 

*^^ There are fome' coincidences fo extraor* ft31 irreconcilable ; for Marlnus's Prafum h 

dtnary, and feme contradidions fo ftrong» in 2 5^° fouth > and Ptolemy^ in^ 150. Matinus'g 

that the choice is wholly at a ftand. Ptolemy line of coaft tends diredUy to the fouth or 

condemns Marinus for making five thoufand fouth weft, Ptoiemy's to the eaft. 'Ar? )l 

ftadia» i* e. five hundred mOes between Rhap-' et,fctro\w rS l*airT« 'Ax^^ni^^, p. 115. 
turn and Prafum; and yet he himfelf makes it ^9° Ptolemy, lib. L c. 9. Aaania the coaft 

feven degrees, which is almoft the fame thing, bdow Cape Gardefaa. 
But if Jiey agree iti thisy their difference ia 

failed i 
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faUed with the Bull in tke middle '*' of the heaveos, and the Pleiades 
en the middle *'* of the main yard, in the latter that thcjr failed to 
the fouth, and the ftar Canobiis, which is there called the Horfe.; 
I can find no mention of this Diodorus Samius in any other, author i 
biit -whoever he is,, if the date of his work could be 6xed, Jt would; 
go farther to afcertain the progrcfs of the indents, the navig^tioa of 
Hippalus, and the account of the Periplus, than any difcovery I have 
been aUe to make. 1 have reafoncd only from the materials before 
me ; and if future inquiry fhould devdope Diodorus, it is not without 
great anxiety that I muft abide the iffue of the difcovery. 

Another citcumflance highly worthy of attention is the argument 
of Ptolemy *•', to invalidate the eftimate of a day's courfe. The 
ufual eftimate he ftatcs at five hundred ftadia for a day, and a thou- 
fand for a day and night; he then mentions, from Marinus, a 
Diogenes who was one of the traders to India, and who, upon his 
return, in his fecond voyage, after he had made Aromata"**, was 
caught by the north caft wind, and carried down thecoafl for five and. 
twenty days, till he reached the lakes from whence the Nile ifiues *", 

that 

*9» M«7«f*>wrT». ' Ptolemy here makes it the origin of tbe Nile, 

' «♦* K«TO ^W w Kf^i«». *"^ P^3cc« It in !©• foutK *, and the Nubian 

. *95 Sec lib- 1. c. .9. geographer carries to i6% which is the lati- 

4CA T i_ -^ * v^ *i - «.-.« ^"^e of the Lake Maravi, while the fource' 

*«♦ It may be proper to examine the m*n. ^, ^ „ -r j • • 1 i \« *"urtc 

, ^ V. ^rt- that Bruce vifitcd is m 12* north. Two and 

lotn upon this queltioa. . . r 1 ,.«. 

^ twenty degrees is lurdy too great a dmcrencc 

*9» That there is a great lake inland from ^o fuppofe between the head of the While 

the ooaft of Ajan, is a report of which wc and the Blue River : neither is it probable » 

find traces in almoft all the accounts ancient ^1^^ any fource of the Nile fhould be footh of. 

or modern ; but where to fir it. or what it ^j,^ mounuins of AbyiBnia, which Renncl» 

13, fecms by no means aiccrtaiiied. D'An- ^^^ f^y, ^ j^rt of the great Belt that di- 
vflle notices fuch a lake no his map of Africa, 

and conjefturcs that it may be the fource of •The takes m Pt<4emy m from 7* to io« fouth.\ 

the Obiiy which ifiues at Aonpa^aand Pate* ThdourctsoftlicNUcarein js^foutk 

^des 
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that Is, nearly- to Rhaptum*^; he thenadds, thatMarinus raendons 
one Theophilus who frequented the coaft of Azania, and who was 
carried by a fouth weft wind from Rhapta to Ar6mata in twenty 
days. From thefe fads *" Ptolemy argues^ that as five and twenty 
4ays are attributed to the fliorter courfe, and twenty to the longer, 
there can be no ftated meafure of a day's courfe to be depended on, 
I muft own that to my conception they prove exa£Hy the contrary ; 
for though a day's courfe is certainly indefinitCt where winds are 
variable, we now know that both thefe voyagers muft have beencarried 
by the two oppofite monfoons, and that Diogenes loft his paflage by 
not arriving at Gardefan early enough to get into the Red Sea ; con- 
fequently he was hurried down to the fouth, and could not get into 
port till he was fomewhere about Pate or Melinda. The difference 
itfelf of twenty-five and twenty days is not fo great as to infift upoa 
with feverity, and we muft likewife add, that both voyages feem in 
<x>nfequence of furprize, and not the ordinary courfe of the naviga- 
tion. Mariners do not now, and certainly ^could not formerly, 

Tides Africa, this indeed is not impoflible» as coaft 1>ut far inland. D'Anvflle's earlieit 

the Indus and the Ganges both cut the great notice of this lake, called Maiavi, is in a map 

belt of Afia ; but it is highly improbable, on which he compofed for Le Grande's tranfla. 

account of the vaft fpace between. Neither tionof Lobo, in 1728. 

does it make Ptolemy confiftent; for though *^ Ptolemyfays, the Promontory of Rhapta 

d'Anville ftill prefervcs Ptolemy's fources of was a little to the fouth weft, 

the White River in his map, and Renncll does ^' The fefts are fo curious that I hare 

not difcard them. The kkes of thofe fources g«at plcafurc in ftating them to the reader, 

are placed in 6^ north by d'Anville, and in a and propoiing them to the confideration of 

rery different longitude from Ptolemy's, while any Englifh officer who may be accidentally 

this la^e of Ptolemy's is in 10® fouth. And brought on this coaft. I muft notice alfo 

hered'AnviUchasalakcalfo, butofwhichhe that Di6gencs and Thedphilus are both 

fpeaks with great unceiXainty. See PtoL lib. i« Greek names*; a leading proof that eren un- 

C. 9. But Ptolemy, 4n the 17th chapter, ex- der the Romans, this trade was chiefly in the 

prefsly dates that this lake is not near the hands of Egyptian Greeks. 

fi B reckon 
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reckon by an individual, but a general run ; and when they arc in 
the f\vcq> of the trade winds or the monfoons, though the force of 
the wind is not perfeftly or conftantly equal, it is fo generally fubjeil 
to calculation, as to vary but a few days in very extenfive palTages. 
This fort of eftimate all feamen have in fuch voyages, and on fuch 
coafts as they frequent. And thofe who know how nearly the 
computation of all feamen approaches to the truth, will certainly 
allow more precifion in the accounts of Marinus and the Periplus 
before us, than Ptolemy is willing to concede. On this point we 
have a mc^ remarkable coincidence to notice ; for as Marinus ftates 
the pailage of Di6genes from Ar6mata "^^ to the lakes at five and 
twenty days, the Periplus aifigns exadily the fame number from 
Op6nd ^ to Rhaptum upon a diftance as nearly equal as pofEble. 
The conclufion from this is incontrovertible ; for it has already been 
fhewn, that the courfes of the journal agree with the aftual extent 
of the coaft, and if the paflage of Di6genes agrees with the day's 
courfes, it is impoflible to admit the fcepticifm of Ptolemy. 

But, from his rejection of the eftimate, we may proceed to his 
contradidlion of the fads ; for in his feventeenth chapter he con- 
troverts the whole account of Marinus***, and as far as we can 
collect, his account was in union with the Periplus. The reafons 
for admitting the ftatcment of the Periplus are contained in the 
whole of the preceding pages. The rcafon for doubting Ptolemy 
is» that his account is not confiftent with his own detail of the 

coaft, 

•^ From Gardefan to Melinda or Pate. plus, from finding lus gmt i^recment with it, 

*^ From d*Afliii to QaQoa. and that the obje^ilont which Ptolemy brings 

'^^ I had once conceiYed an opuion that agalnft Marinus m the fercnteenth chapter ap* 

MarlBiis might be the true author of the Peri- ply very nearly to the Periplus. But I am 

coaTuiced 
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coaft •", nor confonant to the knowledge of it, which we have at pre- 
fent. He fets out with faying, that the merchants who trade between 
Arabia Felix and Aromata, Azania, and Rhapta, give a different 
ftatement from that of Marmus, They mention that the courfe 
from Aromata to Rhapta is fouth weft; but from Rhapta to Prafum 
fouth eaft. "This indeed would hold good for a fmall bend of the 
coaft, but upon the feven degrees which Ptolemy affigns to the 
interval is direftly falfe ; for the general inclination from Gardefan 
to the Cape of Good Hope is Iputh weft upon the whole ; and this 
turn which he aflumes to the fquth eaft, feems only to prepare it for 
the curve he gives it all round the Antarctic Ocean. He then adds, 
that the village Panon is next to Aromata, and that Op6ne is fix day« 
from Panon. If there be not a corruption of the text herc,^Qr a ^eat 
error ia our conftrudion of it, this is in direfl oppoiition to his own 
table as well as the Periplus. For his table gives only five minutes 
difference between the two. He next mentions Zengiia, Mount 
Phalangis, and the bay called Apocopa, which it requires two courfes 
of twenty-four hours to pafs. Then the Little Coaft of three 
fimilar courfes, and the Great Coaft of five; then two more to 
Effina, one to Serapion, and three more acrofs a bay to Rhapta. 
Niki, he adds, lies at tjie commencement of this bay next to Sera*- 
pion. And laft of all he notices a river called Rhaptum, with a 
city of the fame name, the metropolis of Barbaria, with a vaft bay 
which muft be paffied to reach Prafum, where the fea is very fhoal '*"% 
and round Prafum Is the country of the Anthropophagi. Now the 

convinced this opinion cannot be defended, for ^oi p^g^ in. 

MaTmuftwasnenavigator,l>utageographer;and ^^^ So alfo fays MarciaOy B^x«^ ^ifMfftri^ 

Marinusknew or had heard of Prafum, which p. 8. 
the author of the Periplus certainly had not. 

B B 2 meaning 
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meaning of this language, if I underftand it right, is, that at Rhap- 
tum is the laft fettlement of the Arabs, and that Prafum is in the 
country of the Negroes, for fo I interpret Anthropophagi. This is 
not expreffcd indeed, but is fo perfedlly confident with the Peri- 
plus that it can hardly be difputed. 

The difference that there is between this detail of the coaft and 
that of the Periplus, will be bed feen by confulting the table (p 136.) ; 
but whatever it may be, it contributes more to eftablifli that journal 
by its general concurrence, than it detracts from it by difagreement 
in particulars. It^appears to me, whether from prediledion to my 
author, I cannot fay, that Ptolemy had a journal before him but a 
worfe. I fee the dorrefpondence between the two, but more con* 
fiftence ia the Periplus. 1 fee likewife more circumftances in this, 
more characters, and more intelligence, which perfuades me that it 
is written by one who performed the voyage, while Ptolemy relates 
after another. The reafoning, therefore, which he builds on this, 
to correct Marinus, appears of lefs weight; for we find all the 
didances of the Periplus correfpondent to the adtual nature of the 
coad at prefent ; and whatever failure there may be in the applica- 
tion of it to particulars, the leading characters, fuch as the Straits of 
Bab-eUMandeb, Ras-Feel, Gardefan, Daffui, Cape Baxas, the Coaft 
of Seven Rivers, and the Zanguebar Iflands are fo clear and manifeft, 
that the outline may be confidered as perfect, whatcver*error there 
may be in the filling up. To my own mind the evidence is com- 
plete } but every author who compiles from the labours of others, 
without vifiting the countries of which he treats, mud fubjed the 
fpeculations of the clofet to the determination of navigators on the 
fpot. To this law I fubmit my inquiries mod chearfully, foliciting 

information 
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informatioa without fear of the refult, and ready to ftand corre&ed 
by every intelligent officer who will make this work the companion 
of his voyage. One farther obfervation is all that remains in this 
part of my difcufTion^ which is, the peculiarity that Prafum, fignify- 
ing Green, Ihould point out a green cape for the termination of 
ancient knowledge on the eaftern fide of the vaft continent of Africa^ 
while another Green Cape (Cape Verde) fliould have been for many 
years the boundary of modem navigation on the weftem fide. If 
I am not miftaken, Cape Verde has its name from its verdant ap- 
pearance when firft feen by the Portuguefe ; othcrwife it might have 
been thought that thofe who firft reached it had annihilated the great 
triangle like Juba and Pliny, and thought they had arrived at the 
Green Cape'^' of the ancients. ITiis will liot appear an idle 
obfervation to thofe who are converfant with the ancient geographers 
and who know that they found, as already noticed, a weftem Horn 
and Cern^ on both fides the continent, and a Thul^ from the Ork- 
neys to the Pole. But there is another view in mentioning it, which 
is, that fome future navigator, with this clue to dired him^ niay» 
when he is going up the Mofambique paflage, ftill find fome 
charafteriftick grcennefs, either in the colour of the fea, or on the 
continent, which may enable him to point out the Prafum of the 
ancients. This is a point I cannot afcertain to my own fatisfadkion, 
but it cannot be farther fouth than Corrientes, nor farther north than 
Quiloa or the Zanguebar Iflands. Englifli fhips generally leave the 
coaft before they are fo far north, but accident may carry fome 

*^> Tlfiaof fignifies a Leek, but it 18 alfo may poffiblj allude to fuch weeds found in 
ttfcd for a fea' weed of the fame colour, a&d this fca. 

« 

curious 
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curious obfenrer to the fpot, which he may recognize, by knowing 
prcvioufly where he is to learch, and what he is to fearch for. 



DISCOVERIES of the Portuguese, 

XXVI. With veffels of the moft perfeft conftrudtion to en- 
-counter all the dangers of the fea, with inftrumcnts of all kinds to 
afcertain the place of the veffel, with ofiicers equal to every fervice, 
not only from their intrepidity but their (kill, a voyage performed 
in three years from Europe to the Red Sea, round fuch a continent 
as Africa, for the firft time, would have added no fmall degree of 
luftre even to the reputation of a Cook : and yet fuch a voyage is 
imputed to the Phenicians in an age when they had neither charts or 
inftruments, when they had no veflels fit for a navigation beyond 
the Red Sea, or the limit of the monfoons. But to judge of the 
difficulty of fuch an undertaking for the firft time, we cannot form 
our eftimate upon better grounds, than by a brief recapitulation of 
the obftacles furmounted by the Portuguefe, and by obferving that ^ 
the attainment of the fame obje£l coft them almoft a century, which « 
the Phenicians are faid to have reached in the Ihort fpace of three 
years* 

Of the progrefs of this difcovery it will be neceffary to trace little 
more than the dates '''*• Prince Henry, fifth fon of John the firft, 
king of Portugal, took up his refidence at Sagrez, near Cape Saint 
Vincent, about the year 1406. The hiftory of his difcoveries is 
familiar to every one, but, like the hiftory of all others who are the 

'^* See Faria and Oforius in loit. Barbofa and Alvarez^ ia Ramuiioi Bruce, Micklt't Liifiidf 
andCaftaneda. 

favourites 
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favourites of mankind, it is not fufficient to give him his due merit, 
which is fuperlative, but it muft be enhanced by hyperbole. It is 
not true that in his day there was no geography but in the pOets*^% 
that he is the inventor of the aftrolabe ''* and the compafs, or the 
firft that put thefe inftruments into the hands of mariners : but he 
was bred a mathematician, and he procured the beft charts and beft 
inftruments the age afforded. He improved upon or correded 
every one of them, and he taught *^^ the application of them in the 
beft manner to the commanders employed in his fervice. 

This great man, with one objedt always in his mind, diftradled 
by no other cares of the world, never married, never incontinent, 
was determined, by his regard to religion, to fubvert the power of 
the Mahometans, and by the love of his country to acquire for her 
that trade which had enriched Venice and the maritime ftates of 
Italy. Thefe were his views, and this was his merit. It was no* 
accident but fyftem that carried the fleets of Portugal to the Eaft 
Indies, and Columbus to the Weft. When Henry firft commenced 
his operations. Cape Nun, in latitude 28"* 40"" o", was the limit of 
European kn6wledge on the coaft of Africa. This Cape is juft 
beyond the boundary of Morocco, and the Portuguefe knowledge 
of it was derived from their wars with the Moors of Barbary. Com- 



( 



*^^ Bruce and MIckle. 

>*^ Se€ on the Aftrolabe, note lofra. 

3**7 I cannot help mentioning a circumftance 
which contributes much to our national ho- 
nour. Pictro della Vall^ who failed both in 
Engliih and Portuguefe (hips in the Eaft In- 
dies about i620> obferves that the Portu- 
guefe itiafters . and pilots made a myftery of 
their knowledge, whereas on board the £ng- 



lifh (hips all the youths on board were fum- 
moned to take the obfervation at noon ; their 
books and calculations were then likewife cor- 
re6led. Purchafe mentions this in fomc uL" 
ftru6Uons given by the merchants to the com- 
manders they employed j and here, perhaps, 
we may trace a caufe why the fciencc has 
always been encreafing among the Englifh, 
and dediniog among the Portuguefe. 

mencing 
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mencing the line of his difcovcry from hence^ in 141 8 two of his 
officers reached Cape Boyador, in latitude 2.6* 30' o". The iame 
effort reftored to geography the Canaria of Pliny, or gave that 
name to the iilands which retain it flill, and lie between Nun and 
Boyador. Boyador, however, was not doubled till 1434. It was, 
lays Faria, a labour of Hercules; and it was not till 1442 that the 
difcovery was advanced to Rio^el-Ouro, under the tropick of Cancer* 
This name points to the acquifition of gold ; and hiftory mentions 
that the duft of tliat precious metal 'was here firfl offered as a ran* 
ibm for fome of the natives who had been taken prifoners. Upon 
the return of thefe veffels to Portugal '•* the fight of gold produced 
an emotion much more effedlual than all the exhortations of Prince 
Henry had been able to excite; a company**' was immediately 
formed at Lagos,* and the progrefs of difcovery was enfured whether 
Henry had lived or died. This is the primary date to which we 
may refer that turn for adventure which fprung up in Europe, 
which pervaded all the ardent fpirits in every country for the two 
fucceeding centuries ; and whieh never xreafed till it had united the 
four quarters of the globe in commercial intercourfe. Henry had 
ftpod alone for almoft forty years, and had he fallen before thefe 
few ounces of gold reached his country, the fpirit of difcovery might 
have periflied with him, and his defigns might have been condemned 
as the dreams of a viflonary ; but he lived till 1463, and in the years 
1448 and 1449 had the fatisfadion to (ee his difcoveries extended 



\ 



3c* Bruce obfcrves, this muft have come wei« employed m the future difcorenesy till 



from the country ferther foutl^, vol. ii. p, 

a<'9 It will appear hereafter that a John 
Diaz was one of the firft partners of thi» 
Company, and from him fevecal of the family 



the time of Bartholomew Diaz^ the firft cir«- 
ciunnavigator of Africa, in 14^7. Thus was 
the connexion fi>rmed between the difcovery 
of Rio-del-Ouro and the Cape of Good Hope. 

to 
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to Cape Verde, (in latitude 14'' 45' o'-,) to the Cape Verde iflands and 
the Afores. This cape was likewife doubled, and fome progrefs is 
fuppofed to have been made as far fouth as to the equator, but Cape 
Verde may be confidered as the limit of Henry's difcoveries. He 
is defervedly'*'' celebrated by all writers as the reviver of naviga- 
tion, and the great founder of that commerce which has raifcd 
the maritime power of Europe above all the 6ther nations in 
the world. 

After the death of Henry his defigns languiflied during the reign 
of Alonzo, but the fpirit of adventure was not fupprefled. In 147 1 
the; difcoveries extended to Cape Gonzales beyond the equator, and 
terminated with this reign at Cape Saint Catherine, in latitude 
2*" 30' o" fouth '*'. John the fecond fucceeded to the throne in 1481 ; 
and revived the purfuits of Henry with all the ardour of their author. 
In 1484 his fleets reached Congo, and penetrated to 22** fouth. 
It was in Benin that the firft account of Abyflinia was received, and 
nearly about the fame time John fent out Bartholomew Diaz with 
three fhips, who firft circumnavigated the extreme point of Africa, 
and difpatched Covilham in fearch of India by Egypt and the Red Sea. 
The date of Diaz's expedition is fixed in i486, nearly eighty years 
after the commencement of Henry's plan, and the expedition, of Cor 
vilhamis afligned to 1487"*. I have recapitulated thefe fads and 
tiates not for the purpofe of repeating a hiftory known to every one, 
but that the reader may compare the difficulty of profecuting thisdit. 



''^ Mickle icxxix. from Faria, vol. i. p. 21. 

Sec his charaftcr, p. 18: 
^" Faria, voL i. p. 2O1 2i« 

3 ' * Thcfe dates are of confcqwence ; becaufe 

Bruce, vol. ii, p. loS. fuppofes Diaz to have 



failed in confequcnce of COfvilham's intelh'- 
gence, which is direAly contrary to the telli-i 
mony of Faib, Caftaneda, Alvarez, and Mickle. 
When Covilham wrote he certainly did no!l 
know of Diaz's fuccefs. 
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covery by the Portuguefe, with the facility attributed to the attempt 
of the Phenicians, in their three years' navigation. 

But Covilham''^ is a name of fiich importance, his hiflory fo 
extraordinary, and his account fo conne^d with the Periplus^.. 
that to pafs him in filence would be an unpardonable omiflioQ. 
John IL in the beginning of his reign had fent two friars, one of 
the order of St. Francis, and the other John of Lifbon, with a 'third 
who was a layman, into the Eaft '**, in order to difcover India by land* 
Thefc travellers went, for want of the Arabick language^ xio farther 
than Jerufalem. In the year i486 or 1487 "*, he therefore fent Johtt 
Pedreio de Covilham and Alonfo de ftiyva on the fame fervice j and 
after them two Jews, Abraham of Beja and Joleph of Lamego. As 
nothing can fhew the folicitude of the king more than thefe ciraun^ 
ftances, fo nothing can prove his penetration* more- than this choice 
of Covilham ; he vras a foldier, he had ferved in Africa, had been 
an ambafiador to Morocco, and had acquired the Aiabick language 
to peifcfl:ion. In obedience to his fovereign he departed from 
Lifbon"^, and took the route of Barcelona and Naples,, and thence 
by Rhodes and Alexandria to Cairo. He there joined a party of 
Mograbin**^ Mahometans, and went in their company to Tor, 
Suakem, and Aden. At Aden he embarked for Cananor on the 
coafl of Malabar, and vifited Ormuz, Goa, and Calicut. He/aw 



**' CaHed dc Covilham from the name of Alvarez fays he confefTed him in 152 1, thirty- 

hi8 birth place. Oforius always writes John three years after he had entered the country. 

Pctreio. See vol. i. p. 147. ''^ Alvarez in Ramufio, vol.i. p. jj^i, 2^7. 

'** Caftaneda, p. 2. ct feq. 

**5 I collea that Covilham «ntercd Abyf. J»7 Moors of fiarbary, Wcftera Arabs, 
f nia in 1488 from Alvarez in Ramufio ; for 

7 the 
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the ptpptr and ginger *'*, Jbi beard of cloves and cinnamon. After this 
he returned to the coaft of Africa, touched at Zeila, and went dowft 
the coaft as low as Sofala, the laft refidence of the Arabs, and the limit 
of their knowledge ia that age, as it had been in the age of the Peri- 
plus. The Arabs of Covilham's age knew indeed that the fea was 
navigable to tbefitftb wejiy as their earlier countrymen did when the 
author of the Periplus was in the country, but they knew not where ii 
ended. With this intelligence, and what he could coUedt of the 
Ifland of the Moon, or Madagafcar, he returned by Zeila, Aden, 
and Tof to Cairo. At CaircJ he met the two Jews, Abraham of 
Beja and Jofeph of Lamego, by whom he fcnt an account of the 
intelligence he had colleded to the king, and in the letter which 
contained it, he added, 

*« That the fliips which foiled down the coaft of Gkimea might 
" be fore of reaching the termination of the continent, by perfifting 
" in a courfe to the fouth ; and that when they ihould arrive in the 
^* Eaftern Ocean, their beft direftion muft be to inquire for Sofala 
** and the Ifland of the Moon.** 

It is this letter above all other information which with equal 
juftice and with equal honour afligns the theoretical difcovery toCJovil- 
ham as the praftical to IMaz and Gamaj for Diaz returned without 
hearing any thing of India "% though he had pafled the cape; and 
Gama did not fail till after the intelligence of Covilham had ratified 
the difcovery of Diaz. 

^** What a tcilimony do thefc two words the defigns of John ? Alvarez feetm to wn'ie 

giv« of hw veracity, and what a variety of what CovHhazn didatcd. Alvarez, p. 237^ 

cenne£\€d circumftanccs do they fugged to s*9 Caftaneda, p. 2. 
thofc who know the country, the trade, and 

c c 2 Covilham 
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Covilham was not to receive the reward of his fervices ; one part 
of his commilSoa he had not executed, which was, to vifit Abyf- 
(Inia; he returned, therefore, from Cairo to Ormuz, and from 
Ormuz once more to Aden, Tvbere he waited till he found the 
means of introduction into Abyflinia. Here he was received 
with kindnefs, but hence he was never to return ; for in Abyffinia 
he was found by Alvarez*" the almoner to the embafly of John de 
Lima, in 1525, who obferves that the king had given him a* wife 
and lands, and that he was beloved by the people as much as by 
the fovereign; but that his return was for ever precluded. He 
folicited John de Lima^ and John interceded with the king in vain« 
I dwell with a melancholy pleafure on the hiflory of this man, 
(whom Alvarez defcribes ftill as a brave foldier and a devout Chrift« 
ian,) when I refie£fc . upon what muft have been his fentiments on 
hearing the fuccefs of his countrymen in confequence of the difcovery 
to which he fo eflentially contributed. Tbey were fovdreigns of the 
ocean from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Malacca: 
be was flill a prifoner in a country of Barbarians* ^ 

There is a circumftance a» tathed to the hiftory of Covilham of 
great geographical importance, which is the map or chart com^ 
mitted to his charge by Emanuel, at that time prince '" and after- 
wards king of Portugal, which was copied and compofed by the 
licentiate Calzadilia, afterwards bifhop of Vifeo, a dodor Rodrigo^ 
and a Jew named Mofes, with great fecrecy in the houfe of Peter 

3^^ Sec tke work of Alvarez iu Raiaufx)) '^^ Duca. See Caftaneda, p. i, 2; 5. 
Yol. i« Alvarez in Ramuiio, vol. i. p, 2 j6, 

of 
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of Alcazova. Tkis map '" was put into CovUham's hands with 
orders to make his way, if poffible, into Abyffinia, and dif^ 
cover whether there was a paflage round the extremity of Afri- 
ca, which the firamers **^ of the map afferted to be practicable, 
on the authority of fome obfcure information which they had" 

colle&ed* 

Bruce afferts '** that Covilham fent home from Cairo a map which 
he had received from a Moor in India, in which the Cape, and all 
the cities round the coaft were exactly reprefented. But whence 
Bruce draws this account I cannot difcover ; and if there was fuch a 
map among the Moors it mufl be a fiction, for none of them had 
ever pafled Coirientes by feaj and cities, there are none^*' for 



3^* I imagine it is the oompofition of this 
map which has induced Mickle to fay, that 
the Aftrokbe wis invented by two Jews, 
Rodrigo and Jofeph at Lifbon ; and I have 
little doubt that the ufage of the word Ailro- 
labe deceived him, or the author from whom 
he copied. The primary meaning of Aftro- 
labe was an armilUry fphere. Ptolemy re- 
duced this to a planifphcre ; and^yet the name 
of Ailrolabe continued till it became applied 
to maps like his in ftereographick projection. 
The Sea Aftrolabe is a different inftrument, 
for taking the altitude of the fun, ftars> Sec. 
It is a ring with a moveable index. See 
Chambers's Dictionary, in voce. This lad 
fort of Aftrolabe is defcnbed in Chaucer's 
treatife on that fubjeft, which bears date 
1391 ; fo that if Mickle means this in(lru< 
ment, it could be no invention of the Jewifh 
dolor's. See Chaucer, Urry's edition*, p 440. 
and that he does mean it, I refer to his own 
words, Luiiad, p. 193. Note P. where he 
quotes di Barros, Dec. i. lib. iv. c. z. I can- 
not refer to di Barros; but in Alvarez (Ra- 



muiio, vol. i. p. 236.) 1 find the circumftance 
of this map by Caftadilia, with, the name of 
Rodrigo and Mofes the Jew, whom I fuppofe 
to be the Jofeph of Mickle. Purchas^ vol. ii« 
b. ii. p. 8. fpeaks with much more propriety ; 
he fays the Aftrolabe was apph'ed formerly 
only to aftronomical purpofes, but was. ac- 
commodated to the ufe of mariners by Mai^tid 
Bohemus, afcholar of Regiomontanus, at the 
fuggeflion of John king of Portugal. 

3*3 Et dipaffare un di loro nelP Ethiopia 
a vedere il paefe del Prcte Janni et fe ne r fuoi 
man fufie notitia alcuna che fi pofle pafiare ne 
mari, de ponente, perche It detti Dottori dicc- 
vano haverne trovata nonfo che memoria. 

3** Vol. ii. p. 108. Caftaneda, p. 3. fays, 
that Covilham fet down the names of places 
in the chart he carried with him, aibeU tit 
written. 

**' ** Howbeit there appeared unto them na 
'< townes within this land, by reafon that along 
'^ thofe coails there are none fcituated." Cv 
ftaneda, p. 8. '' but further within there, be. 
*^ townes and villages.!' 

alrooAl 
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almoft twenty degrees from Corrientes to the Cape, or from tKe 
dape for twenty degrees to the northward on the weftem coaft. 

That fiditious maps of this fort might cxift both in the Indies 
aiid Europe, among Mahometans '^ and Chriftians, is highly pro-: 
^bable, for it was a prevailing notion in all ages, that Africa was 
circumnavigable. And it has-been repeatedly noticed in this woiis:^ 
that on both coafts, when the voyagers reached the limit of diC- 
covery, the report of the place was always in favour of a paffage. 
We may allow even more than this, and fay, that the natives had 
gone**' by land much farther to the fouth than the navigators by 
fea ; and that their accounts were almoft unanimous in maintaining 
the fame aflertion. The ftrongcft evidence I have found of thii 
is that which the Portuguefe afterwards report of Benomotapa ; a 
great nation when they arrived in Africa, and the remnant of a 
much greater, which had pofTefled cities of great extent and regular 
buildings; and from which it was faid there were public roads 
funning far to the weft and quite down to the Cape***, We are 
not to believe thefe reports, perhaps, in their full extent ; but the 
Tuins of great buildings feem authenticated ; and the exiftence of gold 
and gold mines is univerfally aflerted. Here is Bruce's Ophir **% 



3*^ The communication between the Orien- 
tal and Atlantick Ocean feems to be intimated 
in Abulfcda, (p. 50. Gagnier's tranflation, 
MS. in the Bodleian,) but it is fo obfcitre tliat 
1 am nut certain that I comprehend it even in 
the tranflation. 

'*^ This fcems to appear from AlEdrifiiy 
p. 28. et feq. where he mentions Sofula, and 
feveral other places beyond it with great ob- 
fcurlty. 

3*' See Ed. Barbofa in RamuHo, voL 1. 
p. 288. et feq. Barbofa mentions fuch a road : 



that It went far fouth may be very true ; but 
hardly to the cape. 

^^' Pere Dos Santos in Lobo's hiftory o[ 
Abyffinia, iinds a Fura or Afiira inland from 
Sofala, and concludes it to be Ophir, p. z6i, 
Fr. cd. He finds alfo all that Solomon 
brought into Judea except peacocks ; but his 
commentator obferves th&t Thukkiim, the 
Hebrew term, may be translated peroquets as 
well as peacocks. I leave the voyage to Ophtr 
for the difcuOion ofothersy obfcrving only that 
the circumftances attending it are in favour of 
Africa^ though Goflelin confines it to Sab^a. 

the 
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the tradition of the queen of Sheba '^% the coaft of Sofala, and the 
great river of Cuama. 

Such a nation as this, while in a flourifhing ftate, we can fuppofe 
to have extended its communications far to the weft and to the 
fouth, with roads both ways as far as their caravans could find pur^ 
chafers to invite them. With this nation the Mahometans of Sofala 
and Mofambique mnft of neceility be conneded ; and if they had a 
map or chart of the cape, from the information of this nation it 
muft have been colleded. It is the mention of cities in this map 
which alone makes tis fufped that it was the produd of their 
own imagination. Maps of this fort are fuppofed to have been 
framed as readily in Europe as in Afia. And one of thefe Mickle* 
%)eaks of in the introduction to his tranfiation o^ the Lufiad in the 
following terms : 

** Antony CSblvan relates **", that Francifco de Soufa Tavanes told-* 
^ him> that Don Ferdinand told him, that in 1526 he found in the 
^ monaftery of Acoba9a a chart of Africa an hundred and twenty 
" years old, which was faid to be copied from one at Venice, which 
•* alfo was believed to have been copied from one of Marco Polo, 
** which, according to Ramufio, marked the Cape of Good 
" Hope/' 

Mickle confiders this as a mere report calculated to deprive prince- 
Henry and the kings of Portugal of the honour of the difcovery ;. 
and its date of 1526, almoft thirty years after the difcovery had 

^^^ This tradition might well extend to this had conquefts in Arabia, and connexions with 

country before the arrival of the MahomeUns ' Egypt, and in the interior of Africa to the 

on the coaft, from the early Arabs, and moch weft and fouth. 

more ftrongly from the Abyfiinians, who in 3ii Jntrod. p, xxxiv. 
their better days do certainly appear to have 

• ' adually 
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adlually taken place, affords full ground for the fufpicion. But let us 
fuppofe that the depifted travels of Marco Polo, ^which adorned one 
of the churches at Venice "*, actually contained the Cape of Good' 
Hope, or rather the extreme point of Africa, it proves nothing. It 
fliQws only that the prevailing notion of the circumnavigation pre- 
vailed at Venice, as it had done many centuries hefore in Greece 
and Rome, and that it was inferted into this chart from the imaginar 
tion of the draftfman, 

Marco Polo '" himfelf was too wife and too faithful a traveller to 
affert this. We have his work ; and we find his language perfectly 
in harmony with that of Scylax and the Periplus. " Beyond the 
" iflands of iClagaftar and Zanzibar,'' fays he, " there is no farthct 
navigation fouthward"*, becaufc the fea runs there 1?vith great 
velocity to the fouth, fo that it would be impoffible for any 
" veffel to return," It muft be here noticed, that as he writes 
Magaftar and Madaflar for Madagafcar, fo under the name of 
Zanzibai; he comprehends the main coail of Africa, which ftill takes 
the f^^me name, and carries it to the extent of two thoufand miles. 
Whatever error there may be in this, his mention of the current 



<c 
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*** In the church of Saint Michael de Mu- terfere with the glory of the difcoTcry, and 
rano near Venice. Rana. vol. ii. Dichiarationei might give information of the countries in the 



^'* There was a Portuguefe verfion of 
Marco Polo puhJiflied in Portugal in 1502, 
by a gentleman of the court, attendant on 
Eleonora, queen of Emaniie], who likewife 



eail. 

^'* It is to be obfervcd that the reading of 
this paflage is very different in Ramuiio from 
that of Bergeron. But both agree in ftating 
the impctuofity of the cun-cnt to the fouth. I 



publiihed the account of Nicolas de^ Contes have followed Ramufio, as I always do, in pre- 



or Conti, and of Hierome de Saint Etiennc. 
This publication, in 1502, makes it highly 
probable that Marco Polo's work was known 
in Portugal previous to the voyage of Diaz* 
and was now publiihed when it could uot in- 



ference to other tranflators. See Ramufio, 
voL ii. M. P0I09 lib. iii. c. 35. Bergcrooi 
cap. 39. See the account of this map, Ramu- 
fiO| vol. ii. DichiaratioDCi p* I7< 

between 
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between Madagafcar and the contipent is an illuftrious truth, the 
more remarkable as M. Polo was never on this coaft himfelf, but muil 
have derived his knowledge of the faft from the Malays or Arabs, 
who were the only navigators of the Indian Ocean in his age. And 
the reafon ailigned for their not pafling to the fouth, though they 
knew there were [lands or] iflands in that quarter, is the very fame 
which the Arabs of Sofaia and Mofambique gave to the Portuguefe 
at their arrival on the coaft. The whole of this is confident with 
the knowledge of the Greeks and Arabs, which terminated at Pra- 
fum ; and in all ages the current of the Mofambique Channel appears 
to have been an infuperable barrier to all but the Phenicians of 
Herodotus. 

Such is the account of Marco Polo himfelf, and let us next con- 
fider the celebrated map of his travels which was preferved at Venice, 
and which was probably one of the moft efficient caufes which 
led to the difcoveries of the Portuguefe. Ramufio has preferved the 
hiftory of this, and as his book is not in every body's hands, the 
reader will perhaps be gratified by the infertion of his account. 

In the church of St. Michael di Murano near Venice, there was a 
cafe"' or cabinet near the choir, which contained this, map that 
attraded the particular notice of all travellers who came to VenicCf 
The map was compofed by a lay-brother "* of the convent, from 
another map or chart which had been brought home by Marco 
Polo and his father, on their return from Tartary '". The original 
had been disfigured, and brought into difrepute by the infertion of 
a variety of things too modern for the age, and ridiculous in their 

5" Armaray ArmoirCf "• Convcrfo. ^'7 Cataio. 

D D appearance ; 
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appearance '^; ftill it was endent wlicn die work of M. Polo came lo 
be read again and confidood^ Aat this map and ditft was oompofed 
hj him or under his diieffion. The aitift there f ore who undertook 
to copy and reform it» leading out die abfiBdities, and adding the 
longitude and laiinidr^ whieh die original had wanted, fiamed the 
map which is now preienrcd in the church of Sl Michadj and whidi 
is vifited as die c oui |k >fiti on ef Marco P<^ himid£ In this map 
a Tariety of eorious particnlars are oblenred, unknown bcfcve, or at 
leaft to the ancients ; auid more efjpeciall j that towards the Antar&ick 
circle, where Ptolemy had placed his unknown loothctn ^ continent 
without fea; there appeared in this map, made to many years ago, 
the (ea furroundiog the extremity of Africa, fo that a paflage finom 
the Indian Ocean into the Atlantic feems to have been known in the 
time of Marco Polo, though there was no name given to that 
promontory which the Portuguefe afterwards called the G^ of 
Good Hope. 

' Tliree queftions arife out of this account, i ft. Whether the delinea- 
tion of the Cape in the copy is a proof that it exifted in the orig^ial. 
adly, Whether this copy is the original from which the bilhop of 
Vifeo^s map or chart was taken, which was delivered to Covilham; 
and 3dly, Whether the biihop of Vifeo's map is that which is 
mentioned by Bruce. 

Firft' It certainly does feem probable that the report concerning 
the termination of Africa in a cape was as current in Alia and the 
Indies as in Europe. That either the Chinefe or the Malays did 

'** At the old maps contain monfters both &c. might have been the addiuons here com- 
on land and Cea^ fo it it highly probable the plained of. 
Ruck of M. Poioi h1>. iii. c. 35. and Giiffint, >'• Terra Auftndit incognita. 

13 navigate 
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navigate the ocean as far as Madagafcar, and the coaft of Zanguebar 
is evident ; for Marco Polo was not there himfelf, and could have his 
account only from them or from Arabs'*"*, whom he might meet 
with on the coaft of Malabar from Arabia or Africa. Ic (hould 
feem however rather from the former than the latter, , for as Marco 
Polo is the firfl author who introduced the name of Madagafcar '^' 
into Europe, fo is it probable that this title is not given to it by the 
natives, but by the Chinefe, Malays, or Hindoos. In confirmation 
of this we find in Cook's comparative vocabulary, drawn up by Mr, 
Marfden, that the Malay numerals, and fome other radical words, 
are fiiU current in that iiland. Now if the Malays traded to this 
ifland, or the coaft of Zanguebar, they muft have had intercourfe 
with the Arabs fettlpd there ; and that the Arabs did believe the 
poffibility of a circumnavigation has been proved already, both from 
their obfervation of the interior, and from fuch intelligence as they 
might derive from Benomotapa. From fome of thefe fources there 
can be little doubt that Marco Polo, if his map or chart contained the 
continent of Africa^ might affign a termination to the coaft, and 
convert that into fea which Ptolemy and his copiers had afligned to 
their fouthern continent. 

But there is a ftronger argument for believing that this African 
Cape was in the original of M. Polo, and not introduced by the 
artift who copied it, which is, that M. Polo himfelf fpeaks of the 
coaft of Zanzibar, not as the continent, but as an ifland two thou- 

^^ The Arabs bad been in India 600 years fpread on the coaft of Malabar and Ceylon, 

before the Portugucfc arrived at Calicut, ac- that their fuperllitions had been adopted by the 

cording to the Portnguefc accounts, and we natives previous to his age. 
know from Pliny, that they were fo fettled or «<» He writes Madaftar or Magadan 

D D 2 iand 
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faod miles in circumference'"; whatever error there may be in this, 
it is Telf-evident, that if he made U an iQanda he mufl give it a 
termination on the fouth, as well as on the other three quarters; 
and if he delineated this, that fouthem boundary mufl; be the very 
limit of Africa, which Ramufio fays the copy contained. It is for this 
reafon moft efpecially, that we ought to admit the fa&; and if the 
fa<fl is admitted, to M. Polo muft be afligned the honour of firft 
giving this intelligence to Europe, and of opening the way for the 
difcoveries of the Portuguefe. 

Secondly. What the map was which was compofed for the ul« 
of Covilham by Calzadilia, afterwards bifliop of Vifeo, by Dr. 
Rodrigo and the Jew Mofes, cannot be determined without better 
materials from Portugal than are in my pofleffion ; but there Is great 
reafon to believe, that the principal fource of that work was th( 
map of Marco Polo, becaufe the firft printed editioii of his work 
was in Portuguefe^ dated Lifbon 1502, by a gentleman in the court 
of Eleonora, wife of Emanuel ; and this being cmly four years after 
the voyage of Gama, when every fpirit was roufed by the difcovery, 
it feems highly probable that the intelligence contained in this bocJt 
was in pofleflSon of the court of Portugal previous to the expedition, 
and had been made ufe of by the kings of that country, for the 
purpofe of inftmding and encouraging thofe who wwe employed, 
upon that fervice. 

It is to be obferved, that the ori^nal vrork of Marco Polo was 
compofed in Italian by a Gcnoefe, who took his infl;ruaions from 
the mouth of the author, when a prifoner at Genoa, about the 



year 
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year 1300. From this Italian copy '*' a Latin tranflation was made at 
Bologna, and publiflied in MS. two copies of which were preferved, 
one in the Library of the Canons of Latran at Padua ; the other at 
Colonia '** in Brandenburg, in the Library of the Elector. Both copies 
are fuppofed to be nearly the fame, but differ from another which 
was made at Bafle. Thcfe are all manufcripts, but from one of thefe 
it may well be imagined that a copy had been procured by the Por- 
tuguefe, during almoft the whole century that their mind was fet 
upon this objedi, from the firft attempt of prince Henry in 1406^ 
to the^Toyage of Gama in 1497. '^^ edition of this work from 
the prefe, fo early as 1502, in Portugal ieems to confirm this, and as 
the circumnavigation was completed, it could now no longer be 
concealed, nor could any future adventurer detraft from the honour 
of the difcovery. Thefe circumftances, it is true, amount to no 
proof, but afford ample ground for believing that the map delivered 
to Covilham was framed from this fource of information* Whether 
the original map and chart of M. Polo, in the church of St. Michael 
di Murano at Venice, or the copy which replaced it had been 
copied by the Portuguefe, I have no means to determine j but as it 
feems to have been open for the infped:ion of all vifitors, and as 
the ardour of the Portuguefe was pointed to rival the commerce of 
Venice, from their firft outfet to the attainment of their objeft ; it 
may reafonably be concluded, that if they had no Portuguefe '** in 

that 

' ui The whole of this is from the preface Henry's brother brought a map IrDin Vc- 

of Andre Muller Grieffcnhag in Bergeron. nice, in which the cape was marked ; but be 

'^ What Colonia ? I wiih the German ghtes no anthority. If I had knowp where 

Latiaifts would give us the modem names of to find this h^, I could have determined the 

cities. queftion. I do not doubt it, but I wifh both 

•** Brucei voL ii. p. 96. fays Don Pedro Bruce and many other authors would prefer 

the 
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that city to colled intelligence, they employed Jews for that pur^ 
pofe ; for Jews they feem ever to have perfecuted and truiled at 
the fame time ; a Jew was employed in forming Covilham's map, 
and ,two Jews were fent after him into Egypt. 

Thirdly^ What map it was that Covilham fent home, which he 
had procured from a Moor in India, cannot he determined ; neither 
has Bruce, who mentions this circumilance, condefcended to give us 
his authority. I fufpend, therefore, all judgment upon this till I 
know the foundation on which it (lands ; it feems rational that the 
Mahomedans fhould have charts of their navigation'^, as well as the 
Europeans ; but as no Mahomedan or Arab had paffed the cape, the 
delineation of it muft have flood upon the fame fort of intelligence 
as Marco Polo had acquired in the eafl, or be inferted from imagina- 
tion and the prevailing belief of the fad. Whenever I can difcover 
the authority of Bruce it will deferve confideration, till then I Ihall 
think that if Covilham filled up the map he had received, or cor- 
reded it, or added to it fuch information as he could cdled, it is a 
more probable account than the report of this Mooriih map, which 
contained cities that never exifled. Such a correded map of CoviU 
ham's we read of in Gaflaneda, who feems to have feen it, as he fays 
it was ill- written and disfigured ; this I take to be the map to which 
Bruce alludes. 

the information of their readers by marginal had, as late as 140O9 may be feen by the map 

references to the vanity of a clean page. It of the world I have inferted in the appendix 

does feem highly credible that the map of M. from Al EdrlfiL The Great Cape of Africa 

Polo ws^s brought to Portugal by this Don is not in that, though pofterior to M. Polo ; 

Pedro* but the author is prior to the Veoetian» though 

' ^6 What fort of charu or maps the Arabs the copy of his work is later. 
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Voyages of Bartholomew Diaz and Vasco de Gama. 



XXVII. From the year 141 o to i486 the Portugucfe had been 
engaged in advancing their difcoveries to the fouth ; fome progrefs 
had been made in every reign ; but the honour of doubling the ex- 
treme cape of Africa was referved for John the fecond. In *** i486 
Bartholomew Diaz failed from Portugal with three fhips; he is 
called an officer of the king's ftorehoufe at Lifbon^ but is manifeftly 
of a family '*• which had long been employed in thefe voyages of 
difcovery ; and had probably been gratified with a place of tmfl: for 
merits'in the fervice. He advanced to 24"^ fouth, one hundred and 
twenty leagues beyond the track of former navigators, and then 
ftretching boldly out to fea, never touched upon the coaft again till 
he was aftually forty leagues to the eaftward of the cape, which 
he had paiFed without feeing it in his pafTage. 

This however was not the terminatiqn of his difcovery, for he 
proceeded to the river del Infante, upwards of fix degrees to the 
eaftward of Agulhas'% which is the moft fouthern point of Africa, 
and near a degree beyond the Cape of Good Hope. The reafon of 
his return is not quite evident; but he had parted"' with one of his 



*^^ One thoufand four hundred and fix is names Hill decorate our charts, and it is but I 

given as the firft date of prince Henry's de- juftice to preferve the names and language of 

figns. every difcovercr. The French have had the ! 

'^> See Caftaneda^ Faria, Mickle, Oforius, vanity to difplace feveral appellations of our 

Bruce. late difcoverers. But La Peyroufe was honefter 

^ We meet with Dinis Diaz and Vincent than his countrymen. 
Diaz in 1447, and John Diaz who was one *'* He met this veffcl on his return with 

of the firii company creAed at I.agos in 1444. only three of the crew alive. One died for 

Faria» p. 9. joy. 



J*** Cape Agulhas or Needle point, Thefe 



little 
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little fleet on his paflage, and it may be prefumed that the impoflibi- 
Hty of collcding information from the nadTes, with the continuance 
of the coaft to the eaftward, which he might have expefled to trend 
to the north, contriboced to his determinatioQ. Five and tweckty 
leases /hort of this riirer he ereded his cn^ on a rocky iflot, which 
ftill bears the name of De la Cruz, in the bay of Algoa"*. This is 
a perpetual monument to his honour, and the Grand CiBfc which 
he faw on his return he ftyled the Cabo Tormentofo, from the* 
tremendous ftorms he had encountered on his pailage. The dif^ 
ferent fentiments with which this difcovery infpired his fovereign 
upon his return, reverfed the omen, and changed the Stormy 
Cape into the Cape of Good Hope, a name which has fuperieded 
the pretentions of all occupants and all conquerors, and which it is 
hoped will preferve the glory of a generous monarch, and hb hardy 
fubjeds, to the end of time. 

Still, though the difcovery was made, it was not completed* 
India had been the objed of the fovereign, and the nation, for 
almoft a century ; but India was neither found, or feen, or heard of, 
this was wanting to the fame of IMaz, and this was the caufe diat 
all the glory of the difcovery attached to Gama. • Gama was a man 
of family'", and Diaz failed under him, with an inferior command ;^ 
he had not even the fatisfadlion of attending his fuperior to the 
completion of his own difcovery, but returned from St. Jago, and 
was again employed In a fecondary command under Cabral, in the 

'** AlgO^f JO the Englifh charts, properly of his family ; he at lead had armorial bear- 
Del Agoa^ (Agua» waters) there are two ings, which, in that age, implied the rank of 
Del i^goas. gentleman. He bore a Gama, i. e. Dama. 

>^' Faria. But Caibncda takes no notice 

fleet 
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fleet that Tailed to India in 1500* In this expedition Brafil was 
difcovered, and ia the paffage from thence to the Cape, four fhips 
periflied, one of which was that of Bartholomew Diaz with all oa 

board "\ 

It would feem natural that the difcovery of Diaz (hould have 
been immediately profecuted to its completion ; but it required 
a deliberation of ten years and another reign before a niew ex- 
pedition was undertaken ; and * great debates are mentioned as 
pafiing in the cotincil of Portugal, whether the attempt itfelf were 
expedient, or any advantage could be derived from it to the nation 
at large. 

In the mean time, however, the defign had never been relin- 
quifhed, or the prior difcoveries negledted ; John II. had difpatched 
Covilham and his companions into the eaft, and the eftablifhments 
on the coaft of Guinea had been attended to with anxious folici- 
tude. At length when Emanuel had determined upon profecuting 
the difcovery of India, Gama was felefted for the fervice, and was 
conducted to aflume his command on board the fleet, under the moft 
folemn aufpices of religion '". The king, attended by all his court, 
accompanied the proceflion, and the great body of the people was 
attradled to the Ihore, who confidered him and his followers rather 
as devoted to dcftrudion, than as fent to the acquifition of re* 
nown, 

"♦ Mlcklc Lufiad, p. 201. Caftaneda, or the nation. By all that we can colleA of 

p. 73. the execution of this voyage, Gama feems to 

355 Bruce, who is no entmy to religion, no have devoted himfelf to death, if he (hould not 

Volney, has condemned the religious folemnity fucceed, from a fenfe of religion and loyalty, 

attending this embarkation, as difcouraging ; His fuccefs is owing to this fentiment. 
but he feems neither to have confidered the age 

B E The 
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. The fleet confifted of thre^ fraall fhips and a viftuallcr, manned 
with no more than one hundred and ftxty foukj the principal 
officers were, 

Vafco de Gama. 

Paul de Gama, his brother. 

Bartholomew Diaz, who was to accompany them only to a 

certain latitude. 
Diego Diaz, purfer, brother of Bartholomew* 
Nicolas Coello. 

Pedro Alanquer, who had been pilot to Diaz. 
Gonzalo Gomez. 

They failed from Lifbon on the i8th of July 1497, and after part- 
ing with Diaz at St. Jago, reached the Bay of St. Helena in latitude 
3^* 35' o'\ on the 4th of November. They had on board feveral 
who {poke the Arabick language, and others who |iad acquired the 
Negro tongue by former voyages to the Gold Coafl:, Benin, and 
Congo. In the Bay of St. Helena they found the natives which we 
now call Hotfentots, as we difcover by the mention of a peculiarity 
in their utterance, which the journal calls fighing"*, and which 
Vaillant defcribes by the term clappementy a guttural cluck, the* 
charafteriftick of their language. None of the Negro interpreters 
underflood this dialed. 

A quarrel arofe between the voyagers, and thefe harmlefs and 
timid natives, from the fufpicion of treachery, natural to thofe who 
vifit barbarous nations for the firft time ; and in the Ikirmifh Gama 
himfelf was wounded in the foot. This accident haftened their 

J5' Caftaiieda, p. 7. 

departure* 
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departure. They left the Bay on the i6th of November; Alan- 
quer declaring that the cape could not be much farther than thirty 
leagues diftant, though he could not defcribe it, as he had pafled 
it without feeing "^ it, under the command of Diaz. For the four 
following days it was a continued tempeft at fouth fouth weft, dur- 
ing which Oforius "' introduces the account of Gama's confining 
his pilots in irons, and ftanding to the helm himfelf. Caftaneda 
mentions nothing of this circumftance; his narrative indeed is brief 
and dry, but feems to be a copy of the journal "**. On the fourth 
day the danger was furmounted ; they doubled the Cape on the 
2oth of November, and getting now the wind in their favour, came 
to an anchor in the Bay of St. Bias, fixty leagues beyond the Cape, 
upon the Sunday following. This Bay ftill bears the name of St# 
Bras in our charts; and the natives found here were the fame as 
thofe of St. Helena. 

At St. Bias the fleet ftaid ten days and was fupplied with oxen 
by the natives. They found alfo penguins and fea lions in great 
numbers- They difcharged and burnt the vidlualler, and then 
proceeded on their voyage to the eaftward. The rock de la Cruz, 
where Diaz had ereded his pillar, was by eftimation fixty-five 
leagues from St. Bias, and the river Del Infante fifteen farther to the 
caft. When Gama fct fail the current was ftrong againft him, but 
having the wind in his favour, which blew a ftorm from the 8th 
to the 13th, he pufhed forward till he was fixty leagues from St. 
Bias, on the i6th of December. Here he made the coaft*^"*, which 

'357 X follow the Journal of Caftaneda ; he firft perfon, without appcarirg confclous of 

mull have fecn it on his return, the change, 

'5> Vol. i. p. 48. ^'® Somewhere about Cape Arrccife or 

"» It often glides from tlie third into the Foul Cape. 

£ £ 2 had 
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had a gocd appearance, ^Ith herds of cattle on the ihore. He 
pafied within Hght of de la Cruz, and wifhed to hare come to an 
anchor at the river Del Infante, but the wind being adverfe, he was 
obliged to (land out to fca, till on the 20Ch of December it came 
again to the wefl, and carried him through the currents which had 
oppofcd him all round the Cape. The good fortune which attended 
him in obtaining this i/v^ind, at the time when the current was moft 
unfavourable, infpired gratitude in the heart of Gama to that Pro- 
vidence which protected him ; he offered up his tribute of thanks- 
giving, and declared to his people, that he verily believed it was 
the will of God that India fhould be difcovered **'. 

From the 20th to the 25th he ran along a coafl which he ftyled 
Terra de Natal, from the celebration of the Nativity on that day. 
It lies between latitude 32* 30' o'' and jo* fouth; and on the 6th of 
January 1498 he reached a river which he named De los Reyes, from 
the feaft of the Epiphany ; he did not anchor here, though in great 
want of water, but proceeded till the i f th, when he landed at a 
river called Cobio '**, and which, from the treatment he received, he 
left afterwards marked with the appellation of Rip dos bnonas Gentes^ 
or the River of Good People. 

The natives here were no longer Hottentots but Caffres, who 
even in that age bore the fame marks of fuperlor civilization, which 
they preferve to the prefent hour. A circumftance more fortunate 
and more extraordinary was, that Martin Alonzo underftood their 
language. This is a moft remarkable occurence, as Alonzo could 
fcarcely have been lower than Mina on the weftern coaft, which 
is forty degrees from the Cape, and the breadth of the continent 

»*■ Caftancda, p. 10. *^* Ibid. p. 11. 

from 
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from weft to eaft cannot, in the latitude of 20^ fouth, be lefs than 
eighteen or nineteen degrees more. What Negro nation or language 
do we know of fuch an extent ? and yet wonderful as it is, there 
is no reafon to doubt the id£k. Thefe people had mean houfes, but 
well furnifhed, and were poffefled af iron> copper, pewter, falr> 
and ivory. 

The fleet ftaid here till the ij'th, and obtained', wood, water, . 
fowls, and oxen. Proceeding on that day to the northward, they 
continued their voyage till the 24th j in this run they paflfed Cape 
Corrientes and the low coaft of Sofala without anchoring, till they 
jreached a river, which, from the circumftances that arofe, they had 
afterwards reafon to call the river ©f Good Signs- ^*^ (de bons 
SinasV 

It is a dffcumftance particularly noticed By the hiftorians, that 
from St. Helena to this place no veftige of navigation, no fort of 
embarkation had beenfeen. But here, upon the morning after their 
arrival, they were vilited by the natives in boats-, which had fails mad6 
of the Palm'**. This roufed the attention of every one on board', 
and in the courfe of a few days two m^n of fuperior rank came on a( ..< cf 
board, who had garments of cotton, (ilk, and fattin; this was the 
firft infallible ^19 of the produce of India, and hope glowed in 
every heart. The language, however; of their vifitors was un- 
known ; they underftood not the Negro dialeft of Alonzo, nor the 
Arabick of Alvarez '*V ^^^ ^^J intimated by figns that they had 

'** Faria, p. ^8. mentioas hoats^ here, but nothing oi failt till 

•^* Faria. The exprelSon is not clear, but they approached Mofambique. 
tDtiniates cloth made of fibres of the coco ' '^ Oforlus fays» one of them fpoke Ara» 

palm. It 18 worthy of notice that CafUncda bick very imperfedlyj vol. i. p.^ Jii 

feen 
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feen (hips as large as the Portogiiele, and teemed to mark the ncxth 
as the quarter where ibej might be found. 

Here then Gama determined to pxepaic for the completion c€ 
his difcovery. The natives were quiet ; thev were not Mahomet 
dans. The women received the ieamen with complacency, and 
provilions were eafy to be procured* Thefe were all inducements 
for laying his veflHs a-ground and careening them. He gave <H^ders 
accordingly; aiui during a flay of more than thirty days, which this 
fervice required, no difpute arofe to difturb the harmony between the 
natives and their vifitors. 

This river is the Tambeii^ which is navigable for two handled 

leagues up to Sucumba'^, and penetrates into the interior of Beno* 

motopa. It falls into the fea through a variety of mouths, between 

latitude 1 9" and 1 8^ fouth, which are known in our modem charts 

as the rivers of Cuamo and Quilimane, from a fort of that name upon 

the northern branch'^'. I find nothing in Caftaneda or Faria to 

mark the extent of Gama's knowledge at this place, but as he had 

the correded chart of Covilham on board, in which Sofaia was 

marked as the limit of his progrefs ; if that chart was fumiihed with 

the latitude, Gama mufl: have known that he had now paflfed the 

barrier, and that the difcovery was afcertained. The moft fouthem 

branch of the Zambeze is two degrees to the north of Sofaia. He 

muft likcwife know that the diredlions given by Covilham were to 

inquire for Sofaia and the ifland of the Moon*". And whether he 

1^6 RcfTcndc, p. 80. in latitude i-j"" 50' o". P. Lobo calli QuOi. 

**' I cannot afccriain wliich mouth of the mare the river of Good Signs, p. 202, cd. 

Zambczc Gama anchored in, I fuppofe it to Paris, Le Grande. 

be the Urged, which is that moft to the north, '^* The Ifland of the Moon is an Arablck 

M Rcflcndc places the river of Good Signs in name and occurs in AI EdriiB. 

underllood 
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underftcod the language of the natives or not, the name of Sofola'** 
muft have been pronounced to them in an intercourfe of thirtjr 
days, and the quarter where it lay muft have been obtained* 

We are here approaching to a jundlion with the difcoveries of the 
Arabians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and Romans; and though 
poffibly none but the Arabians"** had been as low as Sofala by Sea, 
certain it is, if the authority of Ptolemy may be credited, that the 
Romans had penetrated inland to the fouthward of the equator, and 
terminated their refearches with a nation they ftyled Agifymba. 
Ptolemy "* mentions two Roman officers, Septimius Flaccus and 
Julius Malernus, who had been engaged in thefe expeditions to 
the fouth, Flaccus from Gyrene "*, and Maternus from Leptis. 
Flaccus reported that the Ethiopians [of Agifymba] were three 
months journey fouth of the Garamantes, and Flaccus feems to 
have performed this march himfelf. Maternus reported, that when 
the king of the Garamantes fet out from Garama to attack the Ethio- 
pi^n^ of Agifymba, he marched four months to the fouth, Ptolemy 
does not allow the ufe made of thefe reports by the geographer Ma- 
rinus, which would carry Agifymba into 49* or ^^"^ fouth latitude, 
ftill under his own corre<3:ion he carries Prafum'" into latitude 15° 
and Agifymba fomewhat farther to the fouth. ' 

Wonderful as this march of Flaccus is to contemplate, through 
the very heart and moft defert part of Africa into fuch a latitude, it 
is ftill more extraordinary that the latitude of Prafum fhould coincide 
with Mofambique, and that two or three degrees farther to the 



^^^ Sec Oforius, p. 52. '^* Libya. 

'^'^ And the Phcnician&, if Sofala is Ophir. ^'^ Page 1 15. 
"• Lib. i. c. 8. 
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brought the fource of that ftream inlo i?,"* 30' o" fouth, though 
Di Barros himfelf is as bold in his afiertion when he derives from 
the fame lake '" the Zambezi, with all the ftreams of Cuamo^ the 
Efpiritu Santo which falls into thefea below Cape Corrientes "% 
and another river which is to traverfe the whole continent into 
Congo. 

At this river of Zambeze we have a right to confider the difcovery 
of Gama afcertained, as he had here united his circumnavigation 
with the route of Cqvilham ; but we mull conduct him to Quiloay 
in order to make him meet the limit of the Periplus at Rhaptum, 
^ and to Melinda^ before he obtained a pilot to conduct him to 
the Indies. 

It was not till the 24th "* of February that the fleet was repaired 
and ready to fail ; and it is remarkable that the people had fuSered 
much here from the fcurvy, notwithflanding the country is faid to 
have abounded with fruits of various forts in abundance ; the difeafe 
is imputed to the lownefs and humidity of the coail, and the 
humanity of Gama is recorded as opening all his own (tores for 
the relief of the aflBided. Upon the refumption of his courfe he 
kept along the coaft for fix days, and upon the firft of March came 
in fight of four iflands that lie oflF the port of Mofambique. It is 
upon the approach to this port that Caflaneda firft mentions boats 
furnifhed with fails ; and no fooner did this fight meet the eyes of 
the navigators than Coello, running up along fide of his commander, 

^^' Marmol fpeaks of a Ldce Zailan^here« ^7' See Di Barros, in Ramufio, vol. u 
which he confounds with theTfana or Dembea p. 386. et feq. 
ofHabez, p. 156, ct feq. , *'* An. 1498. 

F F cried 
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cried outf ^ How £mj joo, fir^ here k aaocbcr kiad of people," 
and focli indeed tfaer found thea, fiir Molanibii{iie was at 
under die gorenimeot of QdiIqi, the fovereign of wiiich 
of the ottft from ScfiJa to Mclinda*", with moft of the iflmds mdie 
ndghboorhood« From the coioar of the lo jag e ti they were eafilr 
miftakeo for Turks% with whom the Moors were neceSknij ac* 
qtiainted io the Red Sea, and for this reaibn, upon the fixft inter^ 
Tsew ererj driCfy was impaited, and pSots gnmted at their 
With the difcoTcry of this miftakf, and the treachery in 



it'«iti'«i 



of it, we hare no concern, hot with the appearances that erinoed an 
Indian commerce Gama had erery reaibn to he gratified The reflels 
were fuch as traded along the coaft, large, but withoot deda^ the 
ieams fewed with eajro, or cordage made of coco, and the timbers 
failened with the fame without a nai! throughoot. The laib were 
mats compofcd of palm leaves ; and many of the larger fort had 
charts *^ and compafles ^\ The Moors of the Red Sea and India 
received here the gold of SoCala in exchange for thdr commodities ; 
and the town, though meanly built, fumilhed abimdant ipcdmeas 



^'* Momba^ excepted^ which had rtroltcd, 
aikd Mtli:ida was prtpariiig ior a rcroll. 

'*' Mfjor» c/f Bartiaiy, according to Oiionus. 
Bot thi» !• fd J. pcfing that the natiret of Mo- 
(afr.li<|uc kr>cw tliat they hid come rooiMi 
i\u:C^pt, It it mLcli more probable that they 
foppoU them Torkt from the Red Set who 
bad bten down to 80 fa la, or had been driven 
accidentally to the fouth. 

''^ And qtadnntt, OfonuK fays; but per* 
hapa without fuiEcicat authority. I bare not 



tkc Latia work of Otanm, bat fiippofe be 
oiight idc aflrolabe, which ia rendered ^nad- 
raot by his tranflator ; thb would not prove 
a knowledge prior to the Europetas, fn* tbe 
Arabick term ia aftharfab, evidently comiptcd 
from the Greek, and fhews its origin as icadOy 
aa buflbhu See Chamb. Did. ia woce. 



'*' Tbe Arabick tern for the conpala u 
bofiola, a certain proof that they deiived it 
from the Italiaoa who traded to AJezandda^ 
Mickle, Ixxx. See fapra. 

of 
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of pepper, ginger, cottons, filver rings, pearls, rubies, velvet, filk, 
and various other articles of an Indian trade. The inhsd^itants 
were moftly Gaffres, but the government was in the hands of 
Mohamedans from Arabia, and as the commander had feveral 
who could fpeak Arabick on board, a communication was readily 
opened, and intelligence foon obtained that the voyage to CaIi-» -^ 
cut was regularly performed, and the diftance about nine hundred 
leagues. 

The fleet remained at Mofambique and in the neighbourhood 
till the 24th of March, and then made fail along the coaft to 
the northward '*\ I fhould have been glad to have conduced 
Gama to Quiloa, as I efteem it the Rhapta of the Periplus; 
and I could have wiihed to have ended his navigation from 
Europe where I terminated that of the Greeks from the Red 
Sea; but partly fbom treachery and partly from accident, he was 
earned pad Quiloa, and proceeded to Momba9a; the fame treachery 
attended him at this placd as before, which deterred him from 
entering the port. Some of the people, however, landed and 
found a city much more fplendid than Mofambique. Here like- 
wife- were found all the commodities of India with the citron, 
lemon, and orange, the houfes built of ftone like thofe of Por* 
tugal, and the inhabitants chiefly Mohamedans, living with all 
the fplendour and luxury of the tsA. 

The ftay of Gama at this place was only two days, when he 
proceeded to Melinda and came to an anchor upon the 17th of 

3'^ It may not be improper to notice that is thus m the Thames that we call Nor- 
the language of the coaft ftyles the courfe to way fhipsy Danesy and Swedes, eaft country 
the northward eaftf and to the Cape weft. It fhips. 

F F 2 March 
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March 1498. There is no harbour here but an open road *", the 
city, however, was fplendid and well built, with houfes of feveral 
Hories^ and the appearance of wealth throughout, evinced the extent 
of their commerce and their communication with India« Here 
though Gama was not without fufpicion^ he ex^perienced -every, a^ 
of friendOiip and hofpitality ; and this, becaufe Melinda was inclined 
to hoftilities with Quiloa, andready to receive every one as a friend 
who had experienced injuries in a rival city. 

We are here to take our leave of Gama; his difcovery was 
afcertained, and after having conduced him within the boundary 
of the Greeks and Romans, the objeif^ for introducing this^ nar* 
rative of his voyage is anfwered. It is but juftice, however, 
to notice, that he reached the long fought ihores of India, and 
vifited Calicut, the centre, of Indian commerce, without any pi^« 
ticular misfortunes, but fuch as are natural to a firft attempt* 
He returned to Liibon in 1499, ^here he received every ho- 
nour which a generous fovereign and grateful nation could 



He was again honoured with the command of a fquadron in 
1502, when the flyle of his commiflion was that of' admiral and 
governor; and he returned'*^ a third time in 1524, under the 
reign of John III. when he was raiied to the title of viceroy and 
count de Vidigueira. During this command he died at Cochin in 
1525, after having the fatisfaftion of living to fee the power of his 
country paramount in the feas of India, from Malacca to the Cape 

3" Sucb a« arc the*0(/AM of the Periplfts. ^"^ Faria> yoL x. p. 63* and aSo. 

of 
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of Good Hope. A power which (he maintained for upwards of a 
century, and loft at laft by the lofs of thofe virtues by which it had 
originally been acquired. : 

' 'Gama lias formed for the fervice to which he was called, violent 
indeed in his temper, terrible in anger, and fudden in the execution 
of juftice, but at the fame time intrepid, perfevering, patient in 
diflSculties, fertile in expedients, and fuperior to all oppofition. No 
adidn can entitle the moft illuftrious to the charader of great, more 
than the fortitude he difplaycd when detained in Calicut by the 
Zamorin, and when he ordered his brother to fail without him, 
that his country might not be deprived of the fruits of his difcovery. 
To.thc virtues of a commander h^ added the religion of a Chriftian, 
aod though the religion of his age was never without a tincture of 
chivahy and'fuperftition, in one-fenfe at leaft bis religion was pure# 
It was religion that fupported him under the perils^ he encountered,' 
and a firm perfuafion that it was the will of Providence that India 
(hould be difcovered. The confequence of his difcovery was the 
fubverfion of the Turkifti power, which at that time threatened all 
Europe with alarm. The eaft no longer paid tribute for her preci- 
ous commodities, which paffed through the Turki(h provinces ; the 
revenues of thafempire were diminifhed ; the Othmans ceafed to be 
a terror " to the Weftem worlds and Europe '*^ has rifen to a power 
which the other three continents may iii vain endeavour to oppofe* 
Portugal it is true has loft hef pfe-etairifefice in the eaft, but fhe ftlll 
retains Brafil, which was th6 accident of her Oriental voyages, and 

. ^*^ Such 18 the opinion both of Abb^ Ray- See In Mtckle, p. 83. a citation frooi f aria 
Ball Mickle, Dr. Campbell, Harris, &c. &c. to this cffed. 

14 which 
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wbich has prolonged her exiftence as a nation to the prefent 

hoiir. 

The reader will pardon this digrellion in favour of a. man whpm 
no hiftoriaili ever cdntemplated without admiration , but if the 
hiftory of the man does not attach to the purpofe of the prc^ 
fent work, the account of his voyage is one of its conftitttent 
parts. Our defign has been to fhew all that the ancients per^ 
formed 9 or could not perform, and the voyage of G^ma has been 
detailed, with all its difficulties, in order to prove the utter im-* 
probability of any previous nivigation round the Cape. I wiH 
not fay it was impoflible, but I thittk it impoffible to have 
been once performed and never profecoted ; I think it : impoffible 
tliat it ihouid have ftood upon the page of hiftory as an iniulated 
fa^^ through a lapie of one and twenty centuries, without inuta<« 
tion or repetition of the experiment* 



XXVIIL It remains ftill to fhew the relative fituation of the 
Arabs on this coaft of Africa, fuch as the Greeks and Romans left 
them^ and fuch as the Portuguefe found them upon their arrival 
in the Eaftern Ocean. Tlie Pdriplus mentions that die Arabs of 
Rhapta were fiibjed to the fovereign of Maphartis, and Mapfaartis 
itfelf was one of the dependencies of Sab^a or Yemen. They 
employed the vefTels fewed with coco cordage, from whence the 
name of the place, and they traded to India, Arabia, the Red Sea, 
and Egypt, Arabs of the fame defcription Gama found here after 
the expiration of thirteen centuries, the fame veflels on the coaft, 

and 
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and the fame foreign trade. One circumflanc^ indeed was dif- 
ferenty the religion of Mahomet had at the fame time introduced, 
fuperior vigour, and a more extenfive commerce, engendered a 
hatred to the Chriftian name, which excited that malice and 
treachery which Gama experienced, and which, perhaps, without 
a difference of faith, the rivalfhip in commerce muft neceflkily have 
produced. 

Of thefe Arabs there were two dlftind parties, one called Zaydes 
or Emozaides, who were the firft fettlers upon record, and the 
other tribe from Baca in the Gulph of P^rfia near Bahrein '"/ The 
Emozaides were hereticks of the fedt of Ali, they came from Yemen, 
and feem to have occupied the coaft of Africa, after the time of 
Mahomet, in the fame manner as their Heathea brethren had fettled 
there in the ^e of the Periplus. The tribe from Baca were Sonnites 
or orthodox, who hate the Shiites worfe than Ghriftians ; they had 
feized firft upon Quiloa, 2md had extended their power for two hun« 
dred miles along the coaft, but from their internal diflenfions were 
declining in power when the Portuguefe firft arrived in the Indian 
Ocean. Upon the introdudion of this tribe from Baca"% the 
Emozaides retired inland and became Bedouins***, they intermarried 
with the natives, and ftill exift as black Arabs, little diftinguiflied 

from the Cafires who are found both on the continent and in the ' i 

iflands"', which lie in the Mofambique channel, and even in 

the ifland of Madagafcar. 

The 

3^^ Di Barrofl, m Ramufio> voL i. p. 3S6. to be of the tribe Beni Houle, m Oman, 
et feq. '** Wandering tribes that live in tents- 

*'» If we may judgcfrom Niebuhr they ought, ^•' The king of Johanna is perhaps of thJf 

cad. 



1 

■ 
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• The whole coaft below Momba9a was under the power of thefe 
Sonnites from Baca; but Momba9a had revolted, was independent, 
and had a fovereign x)f its own, who was a Sonnite; while Brava 

r • 

and Magadoxo were ftyled repubficks, where the power was in the 
hands of twelve^'* principal families forming an ariftocracy, per- 
haps as confpicuous on that coaft as Venice was in the Ha- 

driatick. 

This (late of the country is perfedlly analogous to the defcripiion 
of it ivk the Periplus; every city, fays that journal, was a feparate 
government, and every government had its independent chief/ 
Such they were in that age, and foch they might have continued if 
an European power had not arifen, which overwhelmed them all in 
a period of lefe than twenty years;* Sofala, Mofambique, Quiloa, 
Ango:!ta, Ocha, P^t8, Mombaza, Brava, and the Zanguebar Iflands, 



cad* half Arab and half Negro» as Sir WiUiam 
Jotics fays the famfly came from the main. 
The proper name is Hinzuan^ which became 
Anjuan, and Anjoane eafilj made Johanna by 
an Engliih feaman. It is one of the Comora 
Ifles between Madagafcar and the continent ; 
and Comora ftill preferves the name of Comr, 
the Arabick name of Madagafcar, the Ifland of 
the Moon. 

39* T}^^ iQYg of independence is the nih'ng 

principle in the mind of an Arab* and a pa- 
triarchal (bvereignty is the only one to which 
he can naturally fubmit. This it is which 
drives fo many petty tribes into the deferts^ 
"which they occupy from Mefopotamia to the 
frontiers of Morocco, and from the coafts of 
the Perfian Gulph to Mo&mbique. 1 he re- 
fidence in cities is unnatural to them» and 
though they do occupy places which they have 



conquered, ftill every city muft have its chief, 
and every chief finds a party within his walls 
which is hoftile to hit government. Niebbhr 
has painted this fpirit of the people moft ad« 
mirably throughout his work. But tfie Ma- 
homedan religion has alfo produced an arifto- 
cratick principle, fubfifling under all the def- 
potifm of the eaft. The Ulcmas, under the 
Turkifh government, are an ariftocracy be- 
tween the monarch and the people ; and who* 
ever is acquainted with Oriental manners, knows 
that there were families which preferved a fort 
of ruling power in Samarkand, Bagdat, Bafra, 
and all the principal cities of the eafl. Such 
a jun^on of families might well exill at Brava 
and Magadoxo, when the Portuguefe firft 
vifited the coail ; and any government where 
there was no oftenfible chief would fuggeft tp 
them the idea of a republick. 

all 
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all fubmitted to Diego Almeida, and Triftan d'Acugna before the 
year 1508* Melinda, which had always been friendly, loft all her 
importance, and Magadoxo only refifted with effe<3: ; but whether 
from the bravery of the people, or becaufe it lay too much to the 
north to be of importance, is hard to determine. Had they not 
been conquered they muft have funk in their importance from the 
natural courfe of events ; the ' finews of their commerce were cuty 
and their fhips could not fail without a Portuguefe pafs. The pro- 
duce indeed of the coaft itfelf would ftill have maintained thefe 
cities from utter decadence, and brought foreigners to their ports ; 
but the power of the Portuguefe monopolized all profits, till it fell in 
its turn by the errors of the government, and by the avarice and 
peculation of its officerSb^ Of all thefe conquefts which do fo mucb 
credit to their valour, and fo little to their policy, Mofambique is 
the only pofieilion which has furvived the wreck of their empire i 
and this port is faid fBU to be a profitable fettlement, and to preferve^ 
an influence over the other ftates, which have reverted again into 
the power of the Arabs ; among thefe the Imam of Oman is the 
chief, knd Quiloa and Zanguebar are governed by Sheiks of his ap* 
pointment '*\ 

It was my intention to have clofed this account of the coaft, and 
this part of the Periplus*, which I call the African Voyage, with 
fome particulars relating to the Arabian fettlements, and their 
fituation under the power of the Portuguefe ; but the whole of 
this fubjed has been fo ably difcufled by the writers of the .M. 
Univcrfal Hiftory, in their twelfth volume, and fo much more 
at large than would have been fuitable to the nature of the 



393 Niebuhr^ voL ii. p. 146. Arabick, Fr» ed. 
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prefent work, that the labour is not neccflary. Some partitulats 
I had coUefted from Reflende's MS. in the Britifh Mufeum, with 
which they were not acquainted, that might have been acceptable ; 
but in general, the authorities they have followed are fo genuine, 
and their own obfervations fo juft, -as to admit of little farther 
enlargement upon the fubje£t 



Here, therefore, I clofe the Firfl; Part of my defign, which 
was to examine the navigation of the ancients on the coaft of 
Africa, from their firft entrance into the Red Sea, to the ter- 
mination of their progrefs to the fouth ; and to conne£t their 
difcoveries with thofe of the modems, by fixing on the voyage 
of Gama as the point of union. The Second Part will con- 
tain two books allotted to Arabia and India, a *fubje£t lefs ob« 
fcure, but ftill curious rather than amufmg. The materials for 
the whole are collected, and will be publifhed as foon as they 
can be reduced into form' ; but whether tliat period will be £hort 
or diflant I c^pinot prefume to calculate. I am fully fenfible that 
want of leifure ought to be confidered rather as a bar to pub- 
lication altogether, than pleaded as an excufe for publiihing a 
work incomplete or incorrefl:. But if time had been taken to 
complete the whole, it might never have been brought to the prefs ; 
and if the part now edited be incorreS, it is not from negligence, or 
irom mifapplication of fuch leifure as I have, but from want of 
jpowersto perfed it to my. own Iatisfadlion» It remains with the 

ij public 
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•public to decide whether it will be better that the Second Part (hould 

be publiihed or fupprefled. 

It is with extreme regret that I am again compelled to advert to 
the difagreement between Mr. Goflelin's opinion and mine, in 
regard to the limit of ancient difcovery towards the foutb. I could 
have wiflied to have feen his work fooner, that I might have given 
it the confideration it deferves ; or not to have feen it at all, that 
both our opinions might have been left undifputed, for the judgment 
of the publick ; but I now cannot help obferving, that although, from 
the preflure of time, I am not competent to decide on Mr. Goflelin's 
account of the ancient geographers, or the various methods he has 
afiumed for correcting their errors, ftill I cannot but acknowledge. his 
' maflerly and fcientifick poffeflion of his fubjedt, as well as the great 
perfeverance of hisinvedigation ; and if I differ in opinion fromfuch 
a writer, I ftill pay refpedt to his talents and abilities. We differ, it is 
true, feverardegrees upon the extent of the voyage in the Periplus. 
But if Mr. Goffclin will allow, which he does, that it extended beyond 
Cape Gardefan and Cape D'Affui, then he muft acknowledge that 
feven mouths of rivers, anfwering to the laft divifion of the voyage in 
the Periplus, can nowhere be found till we approach the mouths of 
the Obii. This is the great proof upon which I reft the queftion ; 
for fuppofing the Pyralaan Iflands to be defined by the ftreams of 
that river, as it divides upon its approach to the fea, the Periplus is 
in perfedt harmony with the accounts of the Portuguefe in general, 
and Reffende in particular; and if their authority is infufficient, I 
know of no better to which an appeal can be made. 



THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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The Appendix contains: 

L An alphabetical Catalogue of the Articles of Commerce mentioned in 
the Periplus, with an Account of their Nature and Properties, as 
far as is requifite for the Elucidation of the Journal. 

n. An Account of the Adulitick Inrcription found in Abyflinia by Cofmas 
Indicopleuftes^ a Monk of the (isth Century. 

HI. An Inquiry into the corrupt Readmg of the Manufcript, in regard to 
the Word) '£ire»DJiK»j»j(Af»8O<0'iar. 

IV. The Form of the habitable World as imagined by Pomponius Mela, 
Cofmas, and Al Edriifi. 



N. B. As ihefe fever al Particulars are dejigned for the whale Work when 
completed; they commence again with page i, and will be accon^anied by fome 
other Difquifitions on the Winds and Monfoons^ on the Site of Meroi, and on 
the Limit of ancient Difcovery towards the Eq/i^ with farther Inquiries^ if 
attthentick Materials can be obtained^ . The Second Part of this Work will con- 
tain the Arabian and Eqft Indian Navigation of the PerifMsj with the Pages 
numbered in order from Part the Ftrji. 



ARTICLES ^ CoMMBRCB mentioned in the Periplua Maris 

£rythr£I afft^ncd to Arrian. 



« 
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I. 'aC^XXoi* Aholla. 

If this term be Greeks it is remarkable that it ihould not occur in 
any Greek Lexicon, and if it is Latin (as apparently it is)^ it b 
equaHy remarkable that a Greek merchant of Alexandria, fuch as 
the author probably was, fhould have introduced a Latin' term 
into his Greek catalogue ; but Latin terms crept into purer Greek 
writers than* our author, and commerce perhaps had adopted this, 
as e;ipreffing the adual garment which was neither ufed by, or 
formerly known to the Greeks* The Roman Abdla was a mili« 
tary cloke % perhaps not unlike our watch cloke« And thef adoptioQi^ 
of the word is not more ftrange. than tW ufage of the £ngli|h in- 
adopting the French Surtgut^ or the French adopting the £ngH& 

m 

Redingoti (Riding Coat). 

' The word Abolla k not in Da Gange. fon of Antony, non alia de caufa quam quod 
* It feems worn as an outer military cloke edente fe munuft> ingrefium fpedacuhr conver- 
by ofiScert and men of rank. Ptolemy, fon of ttfle oculps hominum fiilgere purpureas aholla 
Jnba king of Mauritania, gprandfon of M. animadvertit. Suet Calig. c. 35. It was like- 
Antony by Se]6ie tbe daughter of Cleop^ra, wife a garb of the Philofophers^ audi facinus 
killed by Caligula^ who was a great grand* majoria AboUae. Juvenal* 

a 2 2. "A&oXoh 
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Single cloths d^ed and imitadng fome of a fuperior or diffisent 
quality. But lee Salcna£ ad Vopiicanu 

^aCgXg^^ according to Salmafius (IMin. Exerdt. 1062,) are Gn^c 
cloths, the tame zs »7fXoioe;^ in oppoHtion to MXo^k^^ ot- doable; but 
whether this relates to the texture, to the ornaments wrought on 
them^ or the . confideration of their being with lining or without, 
jeems difficult to determine. Our weayers call a fi\k^Jbbi^ when the 
warp b of one colour and the woof of another ; and the word "aCoXoi 
may be literally rendered um/bai i but it does not follow that this 
is an accurate rendering of the term* Homer mentions garments 
both fif^le and douUe ; and Deborah makes the mother of Sifera 
iay, that her fon had perhaps faroi^ht home a raiment of needle 
work, of needle work m both fides ^ which is apparently correfpon- 
dent to the tunick, which Ulyfles defcribes to Penelope (Od. lib. T. 
^c). If this interpretation, therefore, fliould be admiffible, "ACdAoi 
X(uftaTi9oi may be rendered //s/^ cUihs of one colour^ and voB^i would 
expreft, diat they were of an inferior quality. But fee the torn 
>^ J#irXof#fiirr0C9 Diog. Laertius in IXogene, p. 350. Horace. DupBd 
panno patientia velat. And the addrefs of Plato to Ariftif^us in 
Biog. Laert. Ariftip. p. 67. £01 fiiftf HUtm i^ %x«^ul0i fo^ i^ 

who can aflume with equal 

{x^iOfwia)^ or the ordinary 

^ garb (IctKoi^ of a cynick. 
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J. ^AiJifiag. Diamond. 

The ancients certainly apply this word to our modern gem the 
diamond, but ufe it in a larger fenfe as we ftill ufe adamant, applied 

to 
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to Other hard fubftances. But In the oaly pa^ge where it occurs 
in the Periplus, it is mentioned on a coaft where diamonds very 
probably were to be pjirchaTed, .and is joined with the Hyacinth or 
Jacinth, and other tranfparent flones. 

4. 'AXoif. Aloe. 

There are two forts of Aloe, one a bitter cathartick, and another 
an aromatick, by fome fuppofed to be the fandal-wood; See Salm. 
Plin. Ex. 1056. It is probably ufed by the author of th^ Periplus 
in the former fenfe, as being mentioned on the coaft of Oman in 
Arabia, where the Succotrine Aloe is naturally ijnported, as the 
Ifland Socotra itfelf was under the power of' the Arabs bn the main, 
being fubjed to Eleazus king of Sabbatha, in the neighbourhood 
of Oman. 

* 

5. *Av^iuyrig. Images. 

..Thefe are mentioned as imported into Oman in Arabia, but 
whether as merely ornamental, or objeds of fuperftition, does not 
appear. 



Plate ffoli/bed. 

^ Thefe works in filver do not appear to be the beautiful produce 
of Greek artifts; »but veflels of plate adapted to the market^ By the 
frequent mention of thefe articles they muft have formed a eoofider* 
able branch of commerce. 

7. 'AM-mMv. 
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y. Vk^ruMr* Jtr/enick. 

Drugs in general are comprehended under this term (Sal. Plin. Ez« 
p. 1049, 1050). 

9. *A0v^ AJ^cies of Cinnamon. See YLoff^ta. 

B 

BJftXXic. Bdellium. 

An Aromatick gum, fuppofed to be imported from Africa, but now 
feldom ufed \ Salmaiiug ^ defcribes it as a pellucid exudation from 
the tree fo called, not . quite clear, of a waxy fubftance, and eafily 
melted, called by the Portuguefe anhm ; there are three forts, Arabic, 
Petrzan, and Badirian. It was imported, according to the Periplus, 
from Binnagara, or Minnagara [Bekker,] in Scindi, and from Bary- 
gaza [Baroach,] in Guzerat. 

The nSSa Bhedolahh of fcripture, Gen. ii, 12. Num. «• 7. 

rendered Bdellium, is by the Rabbis rendered Chryftal, and has 
nothing m common with the Bdellium of the Periplus but its tranf^ 
parency. The word Bdellium feems a diminutive of the Bdella ufed 
by our author. Pliny, K xii. c. 9. 

There are fiill found three forts, two African, rather of dark 
brown hue, and one Afiatick, anfwering the de£:riptions of $al- 
mafius, generally brought to England among parcels of m^yrrh. 
There are ipecimen^ of the African fort in the coUe^iqa of Dr. 
Burgefs. 

' Chambers in roce. 4 PHq. Exercit« p. 1 150. 

rc«f. 
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r/^i'f* Z/>€/f« ri^u Afpecies of cinnamon. Sec Ka(ra-/«» 
Zigeer in Perfick fignifies fmdl. 

A 

AiK^ocTiocj p. 8. DtcroJJia.^'^Clotbs either fringed or Jlriped. 

Ko^a-eli and x^cr<roi$^ according to Salmafius', from Hefychius^ 
fignifies the fteps of a ladder^ or in another fenfe, the cornice of a 
trail, or the battlements. Salmafius derives the word from Miqia^ to 
(have, and interprets ko^l^ locks of hair. Hence cloths, SiKfoo'csa^ 
he fays, are thofe which hare a fringe knotted.or twifted. 

But Homer iifes the word twice. i(L K^oTO-ag fniv vij^ytav i^vov 
1^ iif897rev ydx^ii^. M..258, where it agrees with the intetpretatiop 
of Hefychius, the cornice of the wall, or as it may be rendered the 
^ep of the parapet, a rim or line running round below the battlements* 
Not differing, perhaps, from the ufage of the word as ufed 'H 35, 
where Homer fays, the fhips were too numerous to be drawn lip on 
the fhore in one line. Ta ^cc Tr^oz^oca-u^ i^wuy % they therefore drew 
them in lines one behind another like the fteps of a ladder. Agree- 
able to the other explanation of Hefychius, or as ApoUonius renders 

It, d'TroK^i/iTriSeifixTCt^ in fripes^. 

We may therefore conclude, that we cannot err much in rendering 
the A/j6fO(r(r/flft of the Periplus, either cloths yr/V/^^^/; 'with-Salmafius, 

• • . 

' Plin. Excrclt. p. 762* ^ S^e Lcpncp In voce* "7 Sec Apolori. Lexicon in v<^c. 

or 
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K>x Jirtpcd with Apollonius. So Virgil, virgatis lucent fagulis. The 

term ufed here is in conjundion with cloths. "aCoXos j^ xivnec 

1^ SiK^Qctna^ where perhaps ecQoXoi is in oppofition to iix^occ^My Xfy- 
ri» is the Latin word Lintea. 

Aipfd^iov. Denarius. — The Roman coin^ worth in general denomi'- 
nation nearly 8d. Englifl). 

It appears hy the Periplus, that this coin was carried into Ab^f- 
finia for the fake of commerce witt^ ftrangers, and that both gold * 
and filver Denarii were exchanged on the coaft of Malabar againft 
the fpecie of the country with advantage to the merchant. 

l^HoauL^ KjrTMy Jiaxetf^ 

Are joined in the Peripl&s with Kaffia, and are fuppofed to be in- 
ferior fpecies of the cinnamon. See Ramufio, in his difcourfe on the 
voyage of Neaifchus, and SalmaC de Homonymiis Hyles latrices, 
c. xcii. c. xciiit a work referred to by Salmafios himfelf, but I have 
not feen it. 

8lsf€M of abetter fort and for the Egyptian market. 



< 

E 

'£X«ioy. Oil ^f ORves. 

*£Xf^di^. Ivory. 

*Evoi$eu Fragrant Juices or gums. 

*ThegoUDeMiiDS,accordiiigtoAvlniitIi« the i^ of Nero. 

iIm 45tli pan of a povnd (tf gold in * PUn. Exercit. p. 107a 
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Girdles or purfea wrought or embroidered. A great commerce 
throughout the eaft is flill carried on in fafhes, ornamented with 
every fort of device, and wrought up with great expence. Zmurat 
does not occur in the lexicons, but probably means Jbadcd of dif- 
ferent colours. 

ZiyyiQi^. Ginger. 
Not mentioned in the Periplus, but by Salmafiiu '% who fays the 
ancients Icnew little of it, and believed it to be the root of the pepper 
plant, 

H 

^Hfuovot vmrryo). Mtdcs for tiKfaddU. 
BvfimfM ftoK^TH. Gums or Incenfe. 



I 

For the Barbarine " market, undreffed and of Egyptian manufac- 
ture. — ^The Barbarines are the ancient Troglodyte fhepherds of 

" PKn. Excrcit. p. 107a " The well coaft of the Gulph of Arabia. 

b Upper 






u 
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Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia, very graphically traced and 
diftinguifhed by Bruce. 



^IfjLocTia l3<z^^^iK» avfif»iKr» yiyvcc/ifiwcu Cloths^ 
iFor the Barbaride market, drefled, and dyed of various colours* 

Made up, or coating for the Arabian market; 
li^h fleeves reaching to the wrift. 

a« 'O Tf uTrxSg f^ MOfi^. See ^ACoXiu 
3* TKfmgXdTOC^ 

Wrought with figures. From the Ladn Scutum, Scutulatus ^ the 
figure being in the form of a &idSL A ds^Ied grey iiorle is thu» 
called Scutulatus. 

4» Atecxg^a-og. Shot with Gold. 

5. HoXxmXrig. , 

Of great price. 

In imitation of a better commodity. 



Of a better quality^ or in great (quantity. 



8. HccrroTof^ 



« 
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8. UecvToTo^^ 
Of all forts. 



9. UoXvfAiTa TToKvfXWau 

Of thicker woof, or larger woof than waip« 
As prefents, and as imports into Arabia. 



K 

According to Scaliger ; and Diofcorides calls it a gum* But Sal« 
mafius rather inclines to think it a drug like myrrh. Lack was uie4 
as a purple or blue dye by the Indigo dyers* h^^KoCci(pou Sal'- 
mas. Plin. Exercit. 1x48. 1152. Plin. p^iL 20* See Pomet's Hil^ 
tory of Drugs, b* viii. p. 199, who fays gum of four colours was 
found in one lump. He does not hold it to be Gum Lack, but that 
it has a fmell like it ; it is found in Africa, Brafil, and Saint Chrifto« 
pher's. Pomet's Specimen was from the Weft Indies* 

KdXTie» Kaltis — A Gold Coin. 

According to the Periplus it was a coin of this name current in 
Bengal, and that the metal was colIe£ted from a mine in the neigh- 
bourhood. Stuckius fays, a coin called Kalais is flill current in 
Bengal, on what authority does not appear. Paolino notices the 
word, but I cannot recal the paflage to my memory. 

b 2 Ku^dcrog^ 
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The kinnamomum of the Greeks and Romans was neceflarily 

Jerived from the Phenician "*, becaufe the merchants of that country 

firft brought it into Greece. The Greeks themfelves had no direft 

communication with the eaft, and whether this fpice was brought into 

Perfia " by means of the northern caravans, or by fea into Arabia, 

the intermediate carriers between either country and Greece were of 

courfe Phenicians. It will therefore be no difficult matter to prove 

that the Phenician term expreffes the cinnamon we have, and not 

that indicated by the Greeks and Romans. The term in all thefe 

kriguages fignifies a pipe, for the Hebrew H^i? Kheneh, is the Latin' 

Canna; and Syrinx, Fiftula, Cannella, and Cannelle, convey the 

fame idea in Greek, Latin, Italian, and French*. The Hebrew 

term occurs in Exodus xxx. 2-3, 24, joined with Cafia, as it is 

almofl univerfally in the writings of the Greeks and Romans. It 

is ftyled fweet cinnamon, and is written Db^l 10!li? '*, Khine* 

mon Befem, the fweet or fweet fcented pipe-, and- the word 

rendered Cafia by our tranflators'^ is H^p, Khiddah, from Khadlt 

to fplit or divide longways. Thefe two terms mark the princL- 

pal diftinftions of this^ fpice in all thefe languages, as Khine- 

snon Befem, Hebrew; Cafia. Syrinx,^. Greek i Cafia Fiftula 'V Latin ^ 

Cannelle,^ 

■* See a curious miftake of Pliny's noticed mics from Diodbrus, lib. i. xci, torn. i. p. loz. 

B7 LarcHcr, of turning the Phenicians into Larchcr, torn. ii. p. 3 74. 
a Phoenix. Tom. iii. p-34.9. " The Cafia Fillula of the modems is a 

*5 By Perfia is meant the whok empire. drug totally diftindl, it is a fpecics of fenna 

■* The whole 33d. chapter is worth con- which comes from the Levant, Egypt, Brafii^. 

fiiltihg on this curious fkbjed^', as it proves ^nd the Antilles, and is a corruption from 

that many of the Oriental fpices and odours Acacia. Salm. Plin. £x. p. 540. Certe 

wer6 even in that early age familiar in Egypt. Cafiac nomen pro ea fpccie quae folvit aivum ex- 

'^ If from this chapterof Exodus we prove jScacia faflum quamvis diveifum fit genus. Id.- 
tliat cinnamon was known to the Hebrews in p. 1056. This corruption is not of very mo- 
tile age of Mofes, we have a fecond proof of dcm date, for Salmafius adds, ut minim fit 
ka being ufed in the embalment of the Mum- ante hos trecentot et amplius aanos,. Cafiami 

£, Fiftulan\> 
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Cannelle, French } Khiddah, Hebrew; Xylo-Cafia'% Greek; Cafia 
Lignea, Latin, 

Whether the Greeks and Latins derive their term from the 
Hebrew khine-mon ", or from the compound kheneh*amomum, is 
not fo eafy to determine, for amomum is a general term *' for any 
drug or fpice, and kin-amomum in this form would be again the 
fpice-canna, the cafia fiftula under another defcription. But that 
the cafia fiftula and the cafia lignea are marked as the two leading 
diftind fpecies, from the time of Mofes to the prefent hour, is felf 
evident. And I now fay, that if the Romans applied the term 
cinnamon to the tender fhoot of this plant, and not to the pipe 
cinnamon, fuch as we now have it from Ceylon, their ufe of the 
word was improper. That this was the cafe there is reafon to 
think, but that there was fome obfcurity, or fluduation in their 
ufage is certain alfo. 

Salmafius ** quotes Galen to prove that the plant itfelf was brought 
to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, from Barb^rikd *', in a cafe fevea 



Ffftulam LatiDM didlam, cam quae purgandi 
▼im habct. See alfo Ramufio, vol. i. p.a82. 
'9 This fpecies is diftindUy marked in the 
Roman Law de publicanis, leg. xvi. D. Cafia- 
Syrinx, Xylo-Cafia. Salm. 1055, id. in Can- 
ticis Salomonis Nardus Crocus, Fiflula cinna- 
momum. It is called ZxAh^ote^, Hard Cafia, 
in the Pcriplus. 

*** ]^yp " fro"^ nip> * ^^^^9 canna, and 
the termination doubtful, but probably from 
]t2 njD> peculiar. It is in this fenfe that 

HjO* *nanna fignifies the food from Heaven. 
The fecuRar food or bread. And hence 
|pn3p> the peculiar canna, by way of pre- 
eminence. Parkhurft derives it not from rUp> 
canna, but from Q^p, khanam, to linellftrong, 



but he aUows there is no fuch verb in Hebrew. 
I cannot help thinking that QtS^^t HSpt 

khenneh befem, and QtS^^ W^P^ khinnemoa 

befem, have the fame root. The fweet khenne, 
the fweet khinnemon. Notwithftanding khen« 
nch befem is rendered calami odorifcri, the 
fweet calamus, it is certainly not technically 
the calamus aromaticus. 

** Salm. 401. 

** Plin. Ex. p. 1304. Galen dc Antidotit, 
lib. i. 

^^ Barbarike is perhaps not a proper name, 
but the port frequented by the Barbars of 
Adel or MofyUon. It is the mart in Scindi» 
but whether Patala or Minaagani, n difficuk 
to deternuDc. 

5 feet 
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feet long. Galea faw this, and there were other cafes of a fmaller 
4ize, containing fpecimens of an inferior fort. This, therefore^ 
AQuft be in a dtj ftate ; but this he fays was the true cinnamon. 
Undoubtedly it was, for the plant itfelf, and the fpice, as we have 
it, in its ufual form, have this difference and no more. But Galea 
£iy6, in another paflage*% that cafia and cinnamon are fo much 
«like that it is not an eafy matter to diftinguifli one frpm the othejr. 
And Diofcorides writes, " Cafia grows in Arabia) the heft fort i^ 
" red, of a fine colour, almoft approaching to coral, ftrait, long, 
** and pipyi it bites upon the palate with a flight fenfation of heat, 
^ and the bcft fort is that called Zigir, with a fcent like a rofe.**^ 
This is roamfeftly the cinnamon we have at this day j but he adtlaf 
^ cinnamon has many names, from the different places where it [I^ 
•* procured or] grows. But the beft fort is that which is like the 
^ cafia of Mofyllon, and this cinnamon is called Mofyllitick, as 
•* well as the cafia." This therefore is only a different fort o£ the 
fame ^pice^ but it does not grow either in Arabia or at Mofyllon, k 
4ook its name from cither country, as procured in the marts of 
either. This traflSck is explained in the Periplus, but Diofcorides 
was unacquainted with it. The defcription *' he gives of this cia-- 
naqaon is, " That when frefh, and in its greateft perfedlion, it is of a 
•* dark colour, fomething between the colour of wine and [dark] 
" afh, like a fmall twig or fpray fuir of knots, and very odoriferous.'^ 
This is manifeflly not our cinnamon, but the fame as Galen's, the ten^^ 
der fhoot and not the bark. It is worth xemarking that Diofcorides 
lived in the reign of Nero **, and if the true fource of cinnamon was 

^ See Ramuiio, voL i. p. 262* The "whole p. 548. He fs equally indebted to Salmon* 
of this is from Ramufio. as my felf. 

*' See lurcher's whole DifierUtioD, torn* iii. *^ Hoffman in voce* 

thea 
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then juft beginning to be known by means of the navigation detailed 
in the Periplus, this knowledge had not yet reached Afia *' Minor 
or Rome, Pliny who lived a few years later had juft arrived at this 
information, for he fays exprcfsly, Mofyllon was the port to which 
cinnamon was brought **, and confequently the port where it was 
procured by the Greeks from Egypt, and through Egypt conveyed 
to Rome. It had long been procured there, and long obtained the 
name of MofyHitick, but it was now known not to be native, but 
imported at that place. 

The trade to Mofyllon was opened by the Ptolemies ; ftill before 
the exiftence of a Grecian power in Egypt, the Greeks had probably 
little knowledge of it, but from the importation of it by the Pheni- 
cians ; and the Phenicians received it, either by land carriage from 
the Idumeans of Arabia, or when they navigated the Red Sea them- 
felves with the fleets of Solomon, they obtained it immediately 
from Sabea; perhaps alfo, if Ophiris Sofala on the coaft of Africa, 
they found it either at that port, or at the others, which the Greeks 
afterwards frequented. Thefe lay chiefly in Barbaria, (the kingdom 
of Adel,) comprehending the ports of Mofyllon, Malao, and Mun- 
dus, where it was poflSbly always to be met with. This commerce 
indeed is at beft only conjedlural, neither. could it be of long dura- 
tion, as it ended with the reign of Solomon, and was never refumed j 
but that the Phenicians had a fettled intercourfe with Sabea we learn 
incontrovertibly from Ezekiel *', and that Sabea was the centre of 
Oriental commerce, is proved in our account of the. Periplus. 

*' Diofcorides was a native of Anazarba^ ^^ Portus Mofyllites quo cinnamomum 
hut whether he wrote there or at Romcj I devebitur. Lib. vi. c. 29. 
iiave not been able to difcover. ^ Cap. xxvil. v. 23* Sheba is Sabea. 
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It Is this circumftance that induced all the early winters to impute 
the produce of India to the foil of Arabia ; an error which com- 
menced with the firft hiftorians extant, and which exifted in hiftory 
till the age of Pliny, and in poetry almoft to the prefent hour. 
Fable is the legitimate progeny of ignorance^ we are not to wonder 
therefore when we read in Herodotus '**, that cafia grew in Arabia, 
but that cinnamon was brought thither by birds from the country 
where Bacchus was born, that is India. The term ufed by Herodo- 
tus indicates the cinnamon we now have, for it fignifies the peel., 
hull, or rind" of a plant, and evidently points out the bark under 
which form we ftill receive this fpice. The error of Herodotus is 
repeated by Theophraftus, who afligas both cafia and cinnamon to 
Arabia '*; this intelligence I receive from Bochart, and I am obliged 
to him alfo for a very curious citation from Uranius^ in St€|)hanus 
de Urbibus, who fays, the country of the Abafenes produces myrrh, 
aromatick gums, or odours, frankincenfe, and the bark [of cinna^ 
mon] '^ This paflage is valuable as the'firft inftance extant in whick 
the name of Abyffinians is mentioned. But it is not to be depended 
on, unlefs it can be referred to the conquefts of that nation ia 
Arabia, for thefe Abafeni are evidently joined with the 'Arabians of 
Sabda and Hadramaut. 

But whatever errors are to be found in ancient Authors, relative 
to the produAion of fjpices in general, and cinnamon in particular^ 

*° Lib. ill. p. a52. cd. Weff. and p, 250, Jones, Af. Rcf. iv. 110. 113. 
where he mentions a fimilar faUc of fcrpents SJ 'h j^ tS» Affcwnuw (p^«i k*; Satfw [^yod 

which guard, the frankincenfe. l^a} xal ^fJa^ kpiI KlFUAQOi;. Bochart^ 

»* Ka^^w, from Ka^«, arcfacio, to dry, vol. i. p. 106 KifpsJ^ is ^bably the Kok- 
and hence the dry hull, peel» or ihellofa ^m of Herodotus^ unlefs 4t is a falfe residing 
plant or fruit. for Ki^»9w or KA^no-oy, one of the terms for 

'* Bochart, -vol i. p. 105. Sir William cotton. 

. c fliU 
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ftill that they found their way into Egypt, Palefiine, Greece, and 
all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, in the earlieft 
ages, b a fad. This admits of proof from the thirtieth chapter of 
Exodus, and we have traced the courfe of their intrododion in the 
preliminary difquifitions of the firft book. 

We may now, therefore, proceed to examine the various forts of 
this fpice, mentioned in the Periplus, which amount to ten ; and 
very remarkable it is, that the modem enumeration of profeflbr 
Thunberg ihould comprehend juft as many fpecies. Not that it is 
to be fuppofed the fpecies correfpond, but the coincidence of number 
is extraordinary. It is worthy of notice alfo, that cinnamon is a 
term never ufed in the Periplus, the merchant dealt only in cafia^ 
cinnamon was a gift for princes; there is even in 'this minute cir- 
cumftance a prefumption in favour of his veracity, not to be pafled 
Without obfervation. 



His ten forts are» 

* 

So called from the port Mofyllon, where it was obtained by the 
Greeks from Egypt, and whither they always reforted from their 
firft pafiing the Straits of Bah-el-^andeb. It was the cafia fiftula^ 
the fame as we now have from Ceylon, and im,ported at Mofyllon 
diredly from India, or from the Arabian marts on the ocean, which 
were rivals of the Sabeans. It is mentioned by feveral authors as 
the heft fort, or inferior only to Zigeir, and therefore could not be 
native ; there is indeed cinnamon oa the coaft of Africa, but it i& 

hard^ 
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hard, woody", and of little flavour. The regio cintiamomifera of 
Ptolemy, bears no other fort but this; he places this tra£t at the 
boundary of his knowledge, that is, between Melinda and Mofam- 
bique, and if it is ia any way entitled to the name, it cannot be from 
its own produce, but on account of the importation of the fpice from 
India; the traders who found it there, might fuppofe it native, in 
the fame manner as the early writers fpeak of the Mofyllitick, and 
which (as has been already noticed^) Pliny firft memions as im-r 
ported. The Mofyllitick fpecies is rarely called cinnamon by the 
ancients, but cafia only» Their cinnamon was exhibited as a rarity, 
as that of Marcus Aurelius before mentioned. Antiochus Epi- 
pha.nes" carried a few boxes of it in a triumphal proceffionj and 
Seleucus Calliaicus prefented two minas of this fpecies, and two of, 
cafia, as the gift of a king to the Milefians. The cafia or modern, 
cinnamon was found forn^erly in Java, ^Sumatra, and the coafl pi 
Malabar ; from the coaft of Malabar it found its way to Africa aod^ 
Arabia; but when the Dutch were matters of Cochin '\ they deftroyed 
all the plants on the coaft, in order to fecure the monopoly to tllqy Ion ; 
and none is now met with on the coaft, but an inferior wild fort, 
ufed by the natives, and brought fometimes to Europe for the pur-, 
pofe of adulteration* 

'♦ Seven different forts Oriental, and two '* The Dutch arc accufcd of this by their 
American, I have feen in the coUeftion of rivals, as well as diminifliing the growth of 
Dr. Burgcfs; and an African fpecies which nutmegs, &c. in the Molucca iflands. But 
18 not a bark, but a mere ftick, with little I obfervc in ibe account ©f Hugh Boyd's em- 
flavour. It anfwers well to the charaAerof baffy to Ceylon (Ind. Annual Regifter, 1799), 
0rxXif$oTf^». an aifertion, that 'the tmc cinnamon -never 

3^ Athenaeus, lib. v. p. 195. lib. ix. p. 403. grew any where but in Ceylon. 
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This fort is noticed and ddcribed by Diofcorides, as ^eadr 
mentioned ; and to his defcription I can only add, that Zigeir, in 
Periian and Arabick, as I am informed, fignifies^^/^'. The 
imaller bark muft of courfe be from the fmalter and tenderer (hoots, 
which is ftiir efteemed the beft ; the harder and thicker bark is cut 
and made to roH up in imitation of this, but is inferior, though fronr 
the iame plant. This at lead is fuppofed ; but I do not ipeak fromr 
authority. 

3* 'Aoti'^ Afypbh 

This ternr, if not OrientaT, is from the Greek dcvptiXocj aiyphdTos, 
fignifying cheap or ordinary^ but we do not find afyphe ufed in thir 
manner in other authors ; it may be an Alexandrian eorruption of 
the language, or it may be the abbreviation of a merdiant in his- 
invoice^ 



^ "^A^uficu Aronuii 

Aroma is the general name for any fwect-lcented drug, but it is* 
twice ihferted in a lift of caiias, and is therefore probably a fpeciesr 
as well as the others. It would intimate an aromatick fmell on 
flavour, and is poflibly one of fuperior quality. It is remarkable, 
that Mofes ufes the fame term of fweet-fcented.cinnamon,. 

5, MciyXot.. Mogla. 

A fpecies unknown. 

>' I doubt this relation at the fame time I whether the Greek term cq/ia be not acorrop— 
notice it ; but an inquiiy might ftiH be made^ lion of ghu» 

6* Morii^. 
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6. l/loru, Moti, 
A fpecies unknown. 

7. Zi6AiffoT«^«, Schrotera* 

From the Greek IjcXni^o^y hard. This is a term which occurs- 
frequently, and perhaps diflinguifhes the cafia lignea (wood cinna- 
mon), from the cafia fiftula^ (cannelle or pipe cinnamon,) it may^ 
however, fignify only a hard and inferior fort, in oppoiicion to 
brittlenefs, which is one of the charai^ers of the fuperior fpecies. 

8. 9, lo. Ai/ax«, K/TToe, AccK»^. Duaia^ Kitta^ Dacar. 

All unknown. But Salmafius and other commentators agree ia 
fuppofing them all to be fpecies of the fame fpice. 

Thefe are the ten forts enumerated m the Periplus "^ Profeflbr 
Thunberg, who vifited Ceylon in his voyage from Batavia, reckons 
ten forts likewife. Four of nearly equal value and excellence, three 
that are found only in the interior above the Ghauts '% in the govern- 
ment of the king of Candi ; and three which are not worth gatherings 
The moft remarkable which he mentions are ; 

The raffe**" or penni-curundu, honey cinnamon, and capuru 
eurundu, or camphor cinnamon, from the root of which camphor 
is diftilledj this laft is found only in the interior. The cinnamoa 
for the European market was collefted in the woods by the natives 

* 

'^ Two other (brta may be colle£led from coad is a level, tbe interior is high and tabic 

Galen 5 Arcbo, and Daphaite.. Latscher, He- land. All above the moimtalns is ftill pofTefTed 

rod. vol iii p. 345. ^ by the king of Candi ; the Dutch had, and 

3» I ufe the term improperly,^ but Ceylon Englifh have, only the coaft. 

parukes of the nature of the continent,, the 4** See Knox'a Hiilory of Ceylon, p. 16. * 

employed 
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employed in the Dutch fervicc, but has fince been planted on the 
fandy downs on the coaft; thefe plantations, befides their con- 
venience, are fo thriving, that the praSice is likely to be continued. 
Can I conclude this account without obferving that this rich and 
Valuable ifland is now in the pofTefiion of the Engiifh, and without 
a prayer that the commerce may be condudled on more liberal 
principles, and the natives treated more generoufly by them than by 
their predeceflbrs. The knowledge which the ancients had of this 
ifland will be treated at large in the Second Part of the Periplus, and 
it is to be hoped that the prefent governour Frederick North, whofc 
mind is ftored with ancient knowledge, 'and whofe attention is 
alive to modern information, will communicate his refearches to 
the publick. 

I have only to add, that the Shanfkreet names of this fpice are 
favernaca and ourana, as I learn from the Afiatick Refearches, vol. iv, 
p. 235. and that Salmafius mentions falihaca as the i^rabick appella- 
tion, which he derives from the Greek HuAixiJ, lignea, or woody, 
(p. 1306.) but which, if I did not pay great refped to hiis authority, 
I fliould rather derive from Salike the Greek name of the iHand la 
the age of Ptolemy; I have now only to requeft that this detail, 
too prolix for the work, may be accepted by the reader, not as the 
natural but the xlailical hiflory of cinnamon* 



Tin is mentioned as an import into Africa, Arabia, Scindi, and the 
Coaft of Malabar. It has continued an article of commerce brought 
out of Britain in all ages, conveyed to all the countries on the 
Mediterranean, by the Phenicians, Greek^, and Romans, and caiw 
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fied into the Eaftern Ocean from the origin of the commerce. It is 
only within thefe few years it has found its way into China in 
^ritifh veflels, where it is now become an article of fuch magnitude^ 
as greatly to diminifh the quantity of fpecie neceflary for that 
market* 

pige^ KabalUe. Penpl. p. 28. 
Different fpecies of nard. See l^d^Soq. 

KuvvccKai wTfXoT i '^oXXS. Kaunakai. 
Coverlids plain of no great valuc^ (or according to another reading, 
f\Qt tnany^ with the knap on one fide. Hefychius and Phavorinus, 
cited by Hudfon. 

Large Ships on the coaft of Travancour, in which the natiTCS 
traded to Bengal and Malacca. They had veflfels alfo called Sangara, 
made of one piece of timber, which they ufed in their commerce 
on the coaft of Malabar. The Monoxyla of Pliny, employed ia 
bringing the pepper down the rivers to the coaft. Lib. vi. p. ^^. 

Kjo^xKiov. Coral. 

Km-to;^'. Cofius^ Coftum^ 

Is confidered as a fpice and aromatick by PHhy, Kb. six. c. I2. 
It is called radix ; the root pre-eminently, as njurd^ is ftyled the leafi 

Coftus 



^' It is worthy of remark that in the enu- 
meration of gifts made by Seleucue Callinicua to 
the Milefiaos, there (hoidd be this diftin^on : 

FrankxDcenfe - 10 talcatl. 



Myrrh 
Cafia 
Cinnamon 
Coftus 



X talent, 
a pounds. 
2 pounds* 
I pound* 

The 
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Coilus being, as we may fuppofe, the bed of aromatick roots^ as 
nard or fpikenard was the bed of aromatick plants. This fup- 
poiitioQ explains a much difputed pallage of Pliny. Radix ^t 
Folium Indis eft maximo pretio ; the (root) coftus, and the (planj)- 
fpikenard are of the higheft value in India. Radix Cofti gufbi 
fervens, odore eximio, frutice afias inutili ; the root of the coftus is 
hot to the tafle, and of confummate fragrance, but the plant itfelf^ 
in other refpeds, without ufe or value. It is found at the head of 
the Pattalend, where the Indus firft divides to inclofe the Delta, of 
two forts, of which that which is J)lack is the inferior fort, and the 
white heft. Its value is llxteen denarii ^\ about twelve iliillings and 
eightpence a pound. Thus having difcufled the coftus or root, he 
proceeds to the leaf or plant. De folio nardi plura dici par eft, but 
of this hereafter. It is here ovij mentioned to give the true meaning 
of the paflage. 

This root is (aid hy Saimaiius to grow in Arabia as well as India ; 
and I do not find that it has acquired any European name,, though 
it was formerly much ufed in medicine, and called the Arabian or 
true coftus* li: always contrads a bltternefs, and grows black by 
keeping, which probably accounts for the white being more valuable 
(as Pliny fays), becaufe it is frefh. Mr. Geoffroi, a French academi- 
cian, mentioned under this article, in Chambers's Didlionary, con- 
ffders it as the European elacampane root, which he aflerts, when 
well fed and prepared, has the properties of the Indian aromatick. 

Coftus corticofus bark, coftus has a fcent of cinnamon. 

■■ 

The rcafon is evident ; frankinccnre and" and coftus were Eaft India comtnoditiei. 
myrrh were procurable in Arabia, which bor- See Chiftiull, Antiq, Afiat. p. 71. 
dcrcd on his own kingdom. Cafia, cinnamon^ ♦* The ntimbcr^ in Plxiry arc dubious. 

1 1 A^tSavWm 
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A. gum or refin fit>m a plant called kda, lada, or ledum, a ^eciea 
of eiftus. It is of ^ black colour, from Arabia ; the'Eaft India fort 
is very heavy, and like a grit-ftone in appearance. Dn Burgefs in- 
forms me that it is adulterated with pitch from Pegu. 

9 • 

' Is a gum adhering to the fmall branches of trees, fuppofed to be 
depofited by an infe£t« — ^When taken off and melted it is reddifh, 
formed intd granulated ittAy lack fbr japanning ; into {helMack for 
fealing-wax. ' Pomet. book viiL p. aoo. 

A dye of the red purple, (according to Ramufio, pref. to the 
Periplus, lacco ik tingere) but Salmafitis, Flin. Exercit, p. ii5o, fays 
it is a cloth of this colour. 

Awrm. 'lifun^ from the Latin Uutm. See I/MTto'iAou 
AiQcofoc* Frankincenfe **. 

AiZavog i fti^nxog. From the Coqfi ofAdeU 

A guin or refin fufficiently common in Europe fUll; originally 
introduced from Arabia only, and ufed by the nations on the Medi- 

^' Herod, lib. Hi. p« 2^3* where he fays, torn. iii. p. 350* 
it is co]1e£lcd from goats' beards, a moft fra« ^ 01ibaun8» oleum Libani. 
grant odorific gum. See Larcher, Herod. 

d terranean 
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terranean under the denomlnatioa of thus and libanus which are 
fynonymous. Its name is derived from pV, laban, white, Heb* 
and \2)bj lobany Arabick, becaufe the pureft fort is white *' without 
mixture. See Bochart, torn. i. p. io6. Hence libanus and the 
corrupt olibanum. M. Polo calls it encens blanc. Bergeron's GoI« 
p. 153. It was chiefly brought from Hadramaut or Sagar, a tca£b 
of Arabia on the ocean. The beft fort is likewife in fmall round 
grsuns called %ov^^o^, from the Arabick 11^3, chonder. Bochart^ 
ibid. But Niebuhr fays, that the libanus of Arabia at prefent is 
greatly inferior to that brought from India, as being foul, mixed 
with fand and ftones ; he adds alfo, that the plant which produces 
it, though cultivated at Kefchia and Schahr (Sagar) is not native^ 
but originally from Abyflinia. See Niebuhr. Arabia, tom. i. p. 202« 
ii. p. 131. in which opinion he is fupported hy Bruce. When he 
was in Arabia the Englifh traders called the Arabian fort incenfe of 
frankincenfe, and the Indian or better fort, benzoin j and the worft 
benzoin was efl:eemed more than the bed incenfe. The Araba 
themfetves preferred the Indian to their own, and called it bachor 
Java, either becaufe it grew in' that ifland, or was imported from 
Batavia. See alfo d'Anville, Geog. Anc. tom. ii. p. 22j. 

At^iag ^TaXfj^ frKuovot yevfj 1^ aXXijg Mv^'^tyijg Tfjg y€yo[4,iviig I9 

At6(r^oXBu Glsfs and Porcelane made at Biofpolir. 

rft, Lithia Hyala. Several forts of glafs, pafle^ or chry({al» 
See article Kt^iot, Siu(paviig. 

2d, AiBlu lAuq^int^ 

^' It grows yeBow hj keqpiDg. Dr« Borgeib has fpccimcns of Arabiaa li&asiQs« bat 
poflibly Oriental 

Which 
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Which Salmafuis fays, ought always to be written morrina, not 
myrrhina, myrriaai murrhina, x or murrina« And he maintains that 
it is certainly the Oriental porcelane. It is here evidently joined as 
the adjed:ive to AiBU^ as it is afterwards (p. 28. Peripl.) mentioned 
with AiBU ovuxivfj^ 2tnd connected in a fimilar manner Ai^/ce owxivn ^ 
M^f^iVfi **, where it is fpecified as brought down from the capital of 
Guzerat, Ozene, (Ougein,) to the port of Barygaza or Baroach. All 
this feems to confirm the opinion that it was porcelane procurable 
in India at that time» as it now is ; and that it was brought into* 
Egypt by the Ihips that went to India. But what is more extraor- 
dinary is, that it was imitated in the manufadories of Diofpolis in 
Egypt, j[uft as our European porcelane is now formed upon the pat- 
tern of the Chinefe. 

But in oppodtion to this, Gefner produces a variety of authorities 
from lo. Frid. Chriftitis, to prove that it is a foffil and not faditious. 
The principal one is from Pliny, lib. xxxvii. c. 2. where it plainly 
appears that Pliny thought it a foflil from Carmania, while his 
defcription of it fuits porcelane better than any fubftance which we 
know, as, variety of colours, purple, or rather blue and white Tpots, 
with a fort of variegated refledion between both. Martial ftyles it 
myrrhina pida, xiii. p. no. and notices it as capable of containing 
hot liquors. 

Si calidum potes ardenti murra Falerno 
Convenit^ et melior fit fapor inde mero. 

This /apor and the odor mentioned by others are the only pro- 
perties we cannot attribute to it in conformity with the language of 
the ^ancients. Martial notices likewife, 

Maculofae pocula murrx. 

^^ And thu8 Gefner cites ; Heliogabalus . . . . xnyrrhinis ct onycliinis minxlt. Laniprid. 32. 

d2 And 
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And when another chadon is adduced 

Mnrreaujiie In Parthis poctda coGtz fock« PaoKaTivt. ir. 5. 26. 

Chrifilus is forced to contend that murrca is not the fame as mur^ 
rina^ but an imitation like the Diofpolite manufadlure. 

That it came from Parthia ^' into Egypt^ to the countries on the 
Mediterranean, and to Rome^ feems evident from a variety ^ 
authorities, and that it might well do, if we confider that Parthia 
communicated with India by xneans of the Perfian Gulph, and 
polfibly on the north with China^ itfelf, by means of the caravans. 
The mention of Gurmania by Pliny, as the country where the mur-^ 
xhina were obtained, favours the fuppofition of prociuing thefe 
Tcffels from India ; for the communication of Carmania vrith Scindi 
and Guzerat is almoft immediate, and certainly prior to the naviga* 
tion from Egypt to that coafL But in Guzerat they were obtained^ 
when the author of the Periplus was employed in that trade ; and 
their arrival at the market of Baroach, from the interior of India^ 
may induce us to fuppofe, that they came into India from the 
north* 

The immenfe value of thefe veflels at Rome might well arife 
from their fcardty. They were lirft feen there in the triumphal 
proceflion of Pompey ; and it muft be obferved that Pompey re- 
turned from the ihores of the Cafpiau Sea. They were afterwards 
introduced into ufe at the tables of the great, but of a fmall fize and 
capacity, as cups for drinking. Afterwards one which held three 

^7 The kiDgdom, not the province, as we at fome frontier^ like that between the Rul^ 

nay (ee from a former citation noticing Car- fians and Chinefe at Kiatcha is evident from 

■lania. Ptolemy, Pliny, and the Peripliks. Whether 

♦• That there was an intercourfe with the the Seres were Chinefe or an intermediate 

Seres on the north of the Himmalu mountains, tnbe between India and Chioa^is not materiaL. 
and that exchange of commodities took place 

festarii 
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fe^arii or pints, was fold for feventy talents ; and at length Nero 
gave tiiree hundred for a fingle veffeL The extravagance of the 
purchafer might in this inftance enhance the price, but the value of 
the article may be better eftimated by the opinion of Auguftus^ 
who, upon the conqueft of Egypt, feleded out of all the fpoils of 
Alexandria a fingle mtirrhine cup for his own ufe. Now therefore 
if the murrhine was porcelane^ it may be a piece of informatioa 
acceptable to our fair countrywomen, to know that Cleopatra did 
not indeed fip her tea, but drink her Mareotick win^ out of 
china, 

I have not been able to confult the work of Chriftius, but take the 
account of his argument from Gefner, and I refer the reader for 
further information to Gefner in voce, to Chambers's Diftionary, tO' 
Salmafius, Plin. Exercit. and to an exprefs diflertation in the Vo» 
lumes of the Academy of Belles Lettres, which I have formerly feen, 
but have not now an opportunity of confulting. I recollefl: that , it 
is in favour of Salmafius's opinion, that murrina and porcelane are 
the fame. 

A tranfparent fubftance of flone or pebble, but it is probably here 
the glafs made of ftone as clear and bright as chryftal, and the fame 
as TuXfjy Hyale mentioned before. Salmafius, p. 1096, has a very 
curious quotation from the Scholiaft on Ariftophanes ad Nubes^ 
Ad ii. fcen. i. " We call Hyalos (he fays) a material made of a 
" certain plant burnt, and wafted by fire fo as to enter into the 
^ compofition of certain [glafs] veflels. But the ancients appro- 
** priated the term hyalos to a tranfparent ftone called kruon, or 
** chryftal.'* — This perfeftly accords with the manufadure of glafs,. 
compofed of fand> or flints, and the afhes of a plant called ,kali or 

vitrariat 
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vitraria in Narbonne. Salm. ibid, aad Chambers in voce. But glafs 
has its name from glaftum*' or woad, the blue dye^ becanfe common 
glafs was of that colour, but the tranfparent ftoney glafs [flint glafs] 
here mentioned feems to take its name [Jia^^yi;^] tranfparent, and 
( TaA^^] chryftalline, from its fuperior purity and imitation of the 
chryftal. The whole pafllage in the Scholiaft is interefUng, and worth 
confulting. Nub. a^t.ii. fcen. 1. 1. 766. Tiiv"Ta\ov xiyug. 

The hyalos or chryftal is formed circular and thick for this 

purpofe [the purpofe of a burning glafs], which being rubbed 

with oil and warmed, they bring near the wick of a lamp and 
" light it :" [it was rubbed with oil probably to clean it, but why 
warmed does not appear.] *^ Homer knew nothing of the 
•* chryftal, but mentions amber :*' [true, for with Homer x^oaraXXofi 
is always ice.] 

Hence it appears that chryftal was known to Ariftophanes, and 
the application of it to the purpofes of a burning glafs ; that glafs 
was known in the time of the Scholiaft, and that Homer knew 
nothing of either. The ufe of a pebble or chryftal, however, to 
kindle fire is known at leaft as early as the writings of Orpheus 
^1^ kIBuv. And if the writings attributed to Orpheus be really the 
work of Pythagoras, or a Pythagorean, as Cicero fuppofes, Dc 
Nat. Deorum, the knowledge of this property is ftill very old* 

That clear or flint glafs afllumed its name from '^Ta^Xiy, chryftal, is 
ftill more apparent from a paflfage of Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. p. 128. ed« 
Weflel. where mention is made of both forts, the faditious and native 



-4' Set Voi&u8 ad Melam, Varior. cd. 1722^ fius adds, apad Cambro-Britannos ifatldis pro* 

who cites Pliny, Jib. xxii. c i. Simile Flan- ventus Glas appellatar, ct cserukum colorem. 

tagini Glaftum io Gallia, quo Britannonim Hcrba iiatis is Woad. 
ironjuges nurafque toto corpore oUitat. Vof« 
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'*TeXov^ as he writes it. The glafs coSin of Alexander Is called 
*T«Aiyif, by Strabo, lib, xvii. p. 794. See Herod. Hi. p. 206. et 
Weffel. not. et Diod. ii. p. 15. 

Stone of Calleau, literally Goa (lone, for Callien is a river that 
falls into the fea ne^r Goa, and retains its name to this day. Ren-* 
nelly d' Anville. Not that this is the modern drug fo called, but a blue 
ftone'% according to Salmafius, p. 240, and an emerald in the 
eftimation of Ramufio, pref. to the Periplus^ 



Probably ferpentine or haematite marble, in the opinion of Dn 
Burgefs. Opfian or opfidian ilone. But Salmafius ridicules Pliny 
for calling it opfidian, or faying it was difcovered by Opfidius. In 
Greek it is always opfian, and is a green flone very dark, approach- 
ing to black. It was found in the iilands of Ethiopia ; and from 
taking a high polifti was ufed by the emperor Doraitian to face a 
portico, fo that from the refledtion he might difcover if any one 
^as approaching from behind. 

The opfidian ftone, mentioned by Pliny, is faditious, and feems 
very much to refemble the material of which our brown or red 
tea-pots are compofed. Totum rubens, atque non tranflucens, haema- 
ticum appellatum. See difcourfe in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences. The fpecimens of this ftone, which I have feen, 
are fo dark that the green caft can only be difcovered by holding 
them in a particular pofition. The clofenefs of their texture feems 

^ But he mentions it as a topaz, and fays blue, why not a turquoife? which is fiill a 
these are topazes of two different colours ) if favourite ftone in the eaft. 

to 
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ro admit c^ any degree of polifh that the arttft may be diipofed to 
give them* 

A beautiful white marble, or rather alabafter ufed to hold odours ; 
Ramufio. Salmadus fays, an imitation of this alabafter'* was 
formed of Parian marble, but that the heft and original lygdus was 
brought from Arabia, as noticed in the Periplus, from Moofa. 
Salm. p. 559- 

Avxioir« Lyctum. • 

* 
A thorny plant, fo called from being found in Lycia principally. 

A juice from which was ufed for dying yellow, mendoned by 

Pliny and Diofcorides. The women alio, who aSeded goMen 

locks, ufed it to tinge their hair. Salm. p. 1164. Why this 

fhould be fought in Scindi, if it was found in Lycia, does not 

appear. It is found now in the fhops by the name of the ycDow- 

berry, box thorn, grana d'Avignon. Dr. Burgefs. 

AuSiXig* Lodkes. 
Quilts or coverlids. 

Coverlids plain and of the country manufadure at Mooia» 



*' Unguenta optime fmantur in alabaftm. Piia. lib. xni. p^ 3. 
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Pearls, fiOxed for near Cape Comorin, where the fifhcry ftill 
continues, or the Lackdive Iflands, formed a great article of corn*- 
merce on the coaft of Malabar. 

M(4hA^a6fov9 p. 84. Muhbatbrumi 

A drug or aromatick zi much difputed as any Oriental name 
which occurs. But generally fuppofed to be the betel nut, written 
betre, and prefcrving a relation to the two final fyllables of the 

w 

Greek. This nut is enclofed in the leaves of a plant called arecka, 
mixed with lime and fometimes with odours, and ufed as a maftica- 
tory, by almoft all the Oriental nations, but more particularly in the 
Molucca iflands, the Golden Chcrfonefe, aftd China ; it turns the 
teeth black, and confequently makes white teeth out of faihion, as 
Prior fays, 

Kiag Eihu put ten queens to death, 
Convi£l on ftatute, Irory Teeth. 

The compofition, being from two plants, the beetle nut and the 
arecka leaf, has probably given rife to the variety of defcriptions and 
allufions. in different authors. But Horace, lib, ii. ode, 7, ufes it 
evidently as an aromatick unguent ; 

•— nitentct, 
Malobathro Syrio capillos. 

And Pliny, lib. xii. 26. xiiL i. confirms the allufion by mak-r 
ing it an unguent from Syria, but fays a better fort comes from 

c Egypt, 
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Egypt, and fuperlor ftill from India. This, therefore^ cannot be 
the Oriental betel, though as an exquifite odour it may, by 
fome intermediate corruption, have ufurped a name, from the true 
l3ccd^ov or betel. The price was prodigious, according to Pliny, the 
drug coding three hundred denarii, ten pounds a pound, and the 
oil fixty or feventy denarii. It was ufed, he adds, as^ an odour in 
wine lukewarm, and had the flavour of fpikenard *\ 

Whether the author of the Periplutt ufes malabathrum, as the 
unguent known to Pliny and the Romans by that name, cannot be 
determined^ as he merely gives the name without explanation in his 
lift. But that he had obtained an obfcure knowledge of the betre, 
and its form as rolled up in leaves, is proved in the manner of his 
ufing the term pctros. This demands a feparate confideration, and 
will be found at the conclufion of the Periplus, explained in all iti 
parts, as far as the learning of Salmafius can guide us, 

Mcatiif. Mdcer. 

An aromatick from India, the bark red, the root large. The 
bark ufed as a medicine \n dyfenteries. Plin. xii, 8. Salm.. 
1302. 

Knives or canjars worn at the girdle. 



'^ It appears by Plinyy lib. xlii. c. 2. tbat 
almoft all the fragrant odours of the eaft en- 
tered into the compofition of their unguents. 
In the royal Periian unguent no lefs than 
twenty-fix odours are enumerated, and among 
them the malobathroo, which is not fo pro- 
jperly an odour as a ftimulant, if it be the 
bctre^ but ft is frequently confounded with 



the fpikenardi the firft of odburii whSsh It 
pre-eminently called folium, or dk leafy in 
oppofition to coilusy or the root. But the 
betel* nut being wrapt in the arccka kaj has 
probably given rife to the miflake. See Pliny, 
lib. xii. c. 12. where the hadrofpluerumy.^ me- 
fofphserumy microfphauiraiy all diftin^^Kins of 
the betel; are falfely applied- to the fpikenard^ 
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' Brafs" or copper, prepared, as Ramufio fays, for veffels of 
cookery. But rather for ornaments of women, as bracelets, anklets, 
and collars. Nd ufage of MBXts(p6u occurs elfewhere; but metals 
were prepared with feveral materials to give them colour, or make 
them tradable or malleable. Thus ;jjjoXoC«<pa in Hefychius was brafs 
prepared with ox*s gall to give it the colour of gold, and ufed like 
our tinfel ornaments or foil for ftage drefles and decorations. Thus 
common brafs was neither ductile nor malleable, but the Cyprian brafs 
was both. And thus, perhaps, brafs, fAiXi6(p6o^j was formed with 
fome preparation of honey. 

MeX; KocXccf4,ivov to X^yofjiBvov tretK^iXDi, 

Honey from canes. Sugar. 

In Arabick, ihuker, which the Greeks feem firft to have met with 
on the coafl of Arabia, and thence to have adopted the Arabick 
name. It is here mentioned on the coaft of Africa, where the 
Arabians likewife traded, and either imported it themfelves from 
India, or found it imported ; it was evidently not found in that age 
growing in Africa. The Shanikreet name of fugar is ich-fhu-cafa, 
and from the two middle fyllables the Arabick fhuka, or (huker. 
Af. Refearch. iv. 231. 

MsXiXtaTov. Honey Lotus. • 

The lotus or nymphasa of Egypt. TTie ftalk contains a fweet and 
eatable fubflance, confidered as a luxury by the Egyptians, and ufed 

^* This article h^trj dubious. 

e 2 as 
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as bread; it was fometimes carried to Romct and the Periplib 
makes it an article of importation at Barygaza. It appeara alfo to 
have been ufed as provifion for mariners; and if this waa the 
favourite bread of Egypt, in preference to grain. Homer mif^ 
well fpeak of it as a luxury and delicacy ; but bb lotus is generally 
fuppofed to be the fruit of a tree, by our African travellers* Authors 
differ, fome aflertiog that it is ilill common in the Nile, others 
faying that the lotus now found there has neither pulp nor fubftance. 

An incenfe called mocrotus or mocroton. 

Goarfe cottons of the colotir of the mallow. Others read Mamxli^ 
either fingle threaded or of one coloun 

Ck>arie cotton dyed of a whitifh purple, and therefore called molo- 
china from M^Xo;^, tnalhtus. Wilford, Afiat. Differtations, vol. iu 

MiXviSo^. Lead* 
A fpecies of cinnamon. See Kter^/a; 

! Myrrh or oH of myrrh. Unguent in g^ieral, but pre--emineatly 
of myrrh '*• 

'^ The African is beft, the AhyStm, Arsd>i8fl» and Indian worft. Dr. Burgefsl 

A gum 
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A gum or refia ifluiag from a thorn in Arabia, Abyffinla, ^c* 
Bruce hargivbn an accoiint of the plant ; he fays it is originally frooo^ 
Africa, and that the Arabian myrrh is ftUl an inferior fort. See 
'^^^ Bruce, Chambers, and Salmaiius» 

Mvf^ivii. See AiQix Mv^^iv^m- 
^ ^ PoTcelane. See Gefner and Chambers in voce- 
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Nard or fpikenard^ p. 93; Na^Jo^ roTruvix^. Others read Fayyim 
TiKfij nard of Gaj5anick, . . • • . or of the Ganges. 

No Oriental aromatick has caufed greater difputes among the 
criticks, or writers on Natural Hiftorjr, and it is only within thefe 
few years that we have arrived at the true knowledge of this curious 
odour, by means of the inquiries of Sir William Jones and Dfi 
Roxburgh- 

Thdr account is contained in the ivth volume of the Afiatick Re- 
fcarches, and Dn Roxburgh was fo fortunate at laft as xo find die 
plant in a ftate of perfedion, of which he has given a drawing that 
puts an end to all controverfy on the fubjedt 

The nard has the addition of fpike from the Latin fpica^ an ear of 
wheat, which, according to Dr. Roxi>urgh's drawing, it perfe^jr 

m 

refembles^ And this adjund is found alfo in its Arabick name, 

fumbuL And in its Shanfkreet appellation, jatamansi ; as alfo its 

Perfick title khuftah, all fignifyingj§>/Vi?. . -w 'j 

Sir 
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Sir William Jones, Afiat. Ref. iv. 1 17, layelt is a native of Bud- 
fen, N^pal, and Morang; and that it is a fpecies of Valerian. It is 
femarkable that he had himfelf feen a refemblance of it in Syria, as 
the Romans or Greeks mention Syria as one of the countries where 
it is found ; but Ptolemy gives it its true origin in thefe trads of 
India. A fpccimen was brought down to Calcutta from Boudtan 
at the requeft of Sir William Jones, and the agents of the Deva Raja 
called it pampi ; but it was not in flower. Some dried fpecimens of 
it looked like the tails of ermines, but the living ones, as Dr. Rox- 
burgh afterwards found, rife from the ground like ears of wheat. 
It anfwers the defcription of Diofcorides. It is weaker in fcent 
than the Sumbul fpikenard of Lower Afia, when dry, and even loft 
much of its odour between Budtan and Calcutta. The odour is like 
the fcent of violets ;. but the living plant is forbidden to be brought 
oiit of BoudtaUt It was, however, procured by the intervention 
of Mr. Purling the Englifh refident j and was at laft received in its 
perfed form by Dr. Roxburgh, who has defcribed it botanically* 

AC Ref. iv. 733. 

In the age of the Periplus it was brought from Scindi, and from 
the Ganges ; which, according to Sir William Jones, we ought to 
conclude would be the natural port for it, as coming from Boudtan. 
This authorizes the change of reading from yaTroofixijj [gapanika,] 
to yayymx^y [gangitika], more efpecially as it is mentioned at the 
'Ganges. Some fanciful inquirers might think they had found the 
mention of Japan in this paflage. 

We ought not to omit fome particulars from Pliny which^ arc 
remarkable. He defcribes the nard with its fpica, mentioning alfo 
that both the leaves and the fpica are of high value, and that the 

odour 
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^our is the prime in all unguents. The price an hundred denarii 
ibr'a pound. And he afterwards vifibly confounds it with the 
nalobathrum or betel, as will appear hereafteri from his .ufage of 
hadrofphaerum, mefofphaerum, microfphaerum, terms pectiUar to tht 
betel. The charaderiflick name of the nard is folium *\ the leaf 
pre-eminently, in contradiftindlion to coflus the root, both as the 
prime odours of their two forts, the root and the leaf. 

But there is ftill a more remarkable particular in Pliny, which is; 
that he evidently copies the Feriplus in the three places he allots for the 
markets of the fpikenard ; for he mentions Patala at the bead of the 
Delta '^ of the Indus, correfpoudent to the Barbarika of the Periplus^ 
and another, fort which he calls Ozacnitides^ evidently agreeing with 
the mart of Ozene (p. 75. Peripl.) j and a third fort named gangitick^ 
from the Ganges, anfwering to gapanick, for which all the com- 
mentators agree in reading gangitick. Very ftrong proofs thefe that 
Pliny had feen this journal and copied front, it,. as he meptions 
nothing of Ozene in his account of the voyage, and only catches 
Ozsenitides here, incidentally* See Salmatius, p. 1059, et feq^ who 
is very copious on the fubje£t,,and has exhaufled all that the ancients 
knew of this aromatick ". 

NauTrXio^, p. 27. NaupUus.. 
It feems to be an inferior tortoife-lhell from the context, which 

runs, iC* %6XtoV^ SlOC(po^Og [4,6TU T71V *IvStK7Jv J^ VOLUfTXiCg oXiyOCy U C. tOr- 

toife-lhell of fuperior kind^ but not equal 'to the Indian; and a 

«' Salina(iu8> p. 1065, ia clearly of opinion,* *• Whether this in Pliny does not apply to 

that Pliny is regularly xniftaken in applying- coftus? 

folium to nard. He fays it is always pecuUar 5' It rcfembles the tail of a linall animal, id 

to malobathrum betel. Dr. Burgcfs't Colkftioa, , « 

fmall : 
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fmall quantity of that fpecies called naupUus. It may, however, be 
4 different commoditj, but I cannot trace it in Salmafiua or Pliny, 
unlefs it be the flieli of that fi(h he calls naupliuti lib. ix. c« 30* 
feems a fpecies of the nautilus. 



w « ■ 

Black fewing filk both Chinefe and Indian. If this paflage could 
be afccrtained as rightly rendered, it would prove that the (ilk manu- 
fa&ure was introduced into India as early as the s^e of the Periplus* 
Vf^fiM can hardly be apj^ied to a web, it ftiems always to be thread, 
attid hers fewing filk. If indicon is the adjun£l: of nema there is no 
difficulty, but indicon melan may be indigo in the opinion of 
Salmafius. 

o 

^06cMv. Mujlin. 

ift fort. *hiiiiO¥ TO ^Xutvn^v ij Xty^fiivri MovaxK*' 

Wide Indian muflins called monakhd. 

% 

sd fort. ZuyfAXToy^vr;* Zayfiaroyivocu Salm. reads T^afiarcTr^vifj 

from TPr^vtovy 2l thread. Salm. p. 1 1 70. 

Salmafius feems to interpret thefe two forts as muflins made up in 
Jfngle pieces, or many in a parcel ; he is not fatisfied, however, with 
his own interpretation ; but it is to be obferved, that the fined 
muflins ftill come to Europe made up in fingle pieces, called book 
muflins from their form. And it is by no means irrational to conceive 
that a cufl:om of this (brt is coeval with the trade. 

6 Monakhe, 
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Motiakhe, fingle. 

Sagmato-gine, made up in parcels* 

Sagmato-pene^ made of a bulky thread, or fo thick, as to ferve 

for coverlids. Salm. ibid. 

3d. fort. Xv^aTov. 

Coarfe muflins, or rather coarfe cottons, called at prefent dunga- 
lees ; Wilford, Af. Diflert. vol. ii. p. 233. to which monakhe is- 
oppofed as a finer fort.^ 

OTvo^, JVinti 

I. AotohKfivoq. Wine of Laodicsea, but which city of that name* 
does not appear. There is a Laodicaea in Egypt. 



2. iTiiKixoq. Italian wine* 

3.. AgaCixoV. Arabian wine. It is dubious whether palm wine 
or toddy wine, it feems to have been a great article of (Com- 
merce. 

"Ojt^(pa| Aio(r7roXiTtK^. Unripe grapes of Diofpolis. 

In what form, this was an article of commerce does not appear, 
it is mentioned but once. Unripe grapes, however, are imported 
into England both from Lifbon and Madeira. 

*07nfT/a, p. 27. Awls or bodkins. 

An article in trade on the coaft of Africa, as needles are at this 
day. 
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'O^BixctXKog* Mountain hrafs. 

Ufed for ornaments. Ramufio calls it white copper, copper from 
which the gold and filver has not been well feparated in extracting 
it from the ore. 



n 

I 

Handfome women flaves for the haram are mentioned as intended 
for prefents to be fent up to the king of Guzerat, whofe capital was 
Ozcne or Otigein^ 

Small hatchets or axes for the African trade. 

TleTrs^tj Pepper. 
Imported from the coaft of Malabar, as it ftill is ; the native term 

ft 

on the coaft is pimpilim ; Salm. p. 1070. or the Shanfkreet, pipali. 
Af. Ref. vol. iv. p. 234. The pepper coaft is called in Arabick 
beled-el-fulful. D'Anville, Ind. p. ii8. 

It was found by the Greeks from Egypt firft in Ethiopia, as an 
article of commerce brought thither by the Arabs, but was known 
in Greece much earlier. 

Two forts are diftinguiflied in the Periplus. 

From Cottonara, the kingdom of Canara, according to Rennell, 
which is ftill the principal mart for pepper, or at leaft was fo before 

7 the 
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the Englift fettled in Sumatra, This is the black pepper. See 
Marfden's Sumatra. 

Long pepper**, fo called from its form being cylindrical, an inch 

* and an half long. It confifts of an aflemblage of grains or feeds 

joined clofe together. It refembles the black pepper, but is more 

pungent. It is a fpecies of the Eaft India pepper totally diftindt 

from the Cayenne. , 

Girdles or fafhes, and perhaps diftinguifhed from the following 
article, 

Safhes of an ell long, only in the difference of make or ornament*. 

JJiVVlKOV. 

Pearls or the pearl oyfter. See the fifhery at Cape Comorin.. 

Purple cloth of two forts, fine and ordin^uy*. An article of trade 
at Moofa in Arabia. 

UoTri^iot^ Drinking veffels^ 
XuXkcc^ Brafsy 
2rjoyyuX«, Round^ 
l/iBynXx^ Large^ 

'•^ Tabaxir is~the common long pepper. 

f 2. ProbaWy 
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Probably all three epithets apply to the fame veflcl. An article of 
import on the coaft of Africa, 



\ »• / 



Wheat in fmall quantities, imported into Omana, or Oman in 
Arabia. 



p 

*PivoKB^ug, Rhinoceros. 

The horn or the teeth, and poffibly the fkin, imported from the 
coaft of Abyflinia, where Bruce found the hunting of this animal 
ftill a trade, which he has defcribed in all of its branches, vol iv. 



2 

T,ocyyuootm 

Canoes ufed on the coaft of Cochin for conveying the native 
commodities from the interior to the ports, and fometimes along 
the coaft. 

l^diyoi A^(nvofjTiKoi ytyvocfifitvoi 3^ (it^ufjufjusvoi^ p« 14* 

Rugs or cloaks made at Arfmoe (Suez), dyed, and with a full 
knap. 

Red pigment, Salm. p. 1 1 ^^. found in gold and Silver mines. 
Pliny. Ore of Cinnabar. Dr. Burgefs.^ 

X»7r(p6i^ogm 
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ZciTTCpit^^. Sapphire Jlone. 

The ancients diftinguifhed two forts of dark blue or purple, one 
of which was fpotted '^ with gold, Salmaf. p. 1 30, et feq. Pliny 
fays, it is never pellucid, which feems to make it a different ftonc 
from what is now called fapphire. 

2ijg«xa ^fjtt«T«. Cbinefe hides or furs. 

What is meant by Ss^f^otru no where appears, unlefs it can be 
applied to the rd^'/royxi^ whence the malobathrum was procured. 
But this is very dubious. See yixXo^xd^ov. 

£/Ji/^o^« Jron^ 

An import into Abyflinia for the manufadure of fpear heads, to 
hunt the elephant^ rhinoceros, &c *\ 

, Iron tempered in India. 

Fine linen of any fort, but that imported into Abyflinia might be 
Egyptian, and poflibly of cotton, but 

Can be nothing elfe but the fineft Bengal muflins. 
ZTrog. Wheat corn. 

'^ Dr. Burgefs has fpccimens of both forts, Egypt, Shaw (p. 364.) fays, the hardeft tools 

the one with gold fpots like lapis lazuli, and (as drills for working the granite Obelifks) 

not tranfparent. were made of Indian iron. Shaw quotes the 

^^ To cut like an Indian fword, is a com^ Peripl\is, but not perhaps juflly. 
xtton Arabick proverb in Arabfha. And in 
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"ZxiiFotpvei'. Adsus^ 
In contradiftindion to ^reXviuo^ hatchets* 

ZxEuf u^Mf^A Silver plat€. 
Veffels of chryftal, or glafs in imitation of chryftaK 

Of a fuperior fort, 
Of the beft fort, 

ZraxT^. Gum, 

ACu^fjuvdtUf read X/^LV^vdia^ by Bochart, Geqg. Sac. IL 22. 
Salm« 520. Extrad or diftillation from myrrh j of the fined fort. 
The reading is proved by Salmafius from a fimilar error in an iop 
edited epigram. 

Stibium for tinging the eyelids black.. 

XtTOXcU ^A^lVOIfTPCCCkm 

Women's robes mauufa^ured at Arsinoe or Suez. 
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« 

Ztv^u^, Storax. ^ 

One of the moft agreeable of the odoriferous refins. There are 
two forts, ftorax in the tear, fuppofed to anfwer to the ancient 
ftyrax calamita, from its being brought in a hollow reed, or. its 
diftillation from it ; and common ftorax, anfwering to the ftadte 
ftyrax *" of the ancients. It now grows in the neighbourhood of 
Rome ; but the drug was anciently brought thither from the illands 
in the Archipelago, See Salm. p. io26. Chambers in voce. Moft 
of thefe gums, refins, and balfams have in modern practice yielded 
to the American, as this fcems to have given way to the balfam of 
Tolu. 

HcSflUTCt^ p. 15. 

Slaves from Africa, an ancient trade ! but the number was not 
great. 

T 

The hyacinth or jacinth, a gem of a violet colour. But Salmafius 
fays it is the ruby, p. 1107. See Solinus, c. xxx. p. 57. where it 
feems to be the amethyft. 



X 



XocXzoc. Brafs or copper. 



*' Strabo mentions ftyrax in Pifidia ; a diftfllation from a tree, caufed by a worm breeding 
in it. Lib. xilt p. 570* 
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Veflels of brafs, or any fort of brazier's work« 

XtXcavfi» 

Tortoifc-fhell feems to hare formed a great article of commerce^ 
for ornaments of furniture, as beds, tables, doors, &c. both ia Italy,, 
Greece, and Egypt* It was brought from the coafts of Africa^, 
near Moondus; Socotra, Gadrofia, Malabar, and the Lackdive, 
or Maldive illands ; the former feem to he defigned by xi^tr^ov^cru. 
of the Periplus.. 

Under garments, imported from Egypt into Africa.. 

X^[i»»> Specie; 
The Periplus is very accurate in noting the ports where it was 
neceflary to trade with fpecie ; and in more inftances than one, note&> 
the advantage of exchange,. 

X(V(roXtOoc. Cbryjolite. 
Sometimes the fame as chryfites, the touchftone for gold, Salm. 
p. 1 103 ; but defcribed as a ftone as it were fprinkled with fpots of 
gold, Salmafius, p. 4J07. who points out what it is not, but cannot 
determine what it is. It may well be the topaz **^ 

Ufed with Srjm^iovy as is a^yv^iv^ alfo, exprefling gold and filvec 
denarii. 

XoMtrcafioLTot^ Gold plate., 

** The Bohemian is yellow with a grcenifli nut, the Oriental is very pale yellow. Dr. 
Burgefs'B Oiicntal topaz deep yellow. 
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No. II. 

An Account of the Adulitick Inscription colleStcd from 
Chishull, Montfaucon, Melchisedeck Thevenot, 
and Qtbtr Authors. 

1 HE Adulkick Infcription is in itfelf one of the mod curious 
monuments of antiquity, but the prefervation of it, and the know- 
ledge which we have of it at this day, are flill mwe extraordinaq^ 
than the infcription itfelf. Cofmas (ftyled Indicopleuftes^ from 
the fuppofition that he had navigated the Indian (Jcean, which 
in truth he had not,) copied a Greek infcription at Adi^ie, which 
has fmce appeared to relate to Ptolemy Euergetes, and to prove ^hat 
he had nearly conquered the whole empire of the Seleucidae in Afia, 
and the kingdom of AbyfOnia in Africa : two hiftorical fad:8 of 
condderable importance ; notwithftanding, his fuccefs ia Afia was 
fcarcely difcovered in hiftory', till this monument prompted the 
inquiry, and the conquefl of Abyifinia flill reds upon this evidence 
alone. 

The veracity of Cofmas, in his report of this infcriptroo, ia 
eflablifhed upon proofs which have nearly united all fuffirages in its 
favour; fome obfcurity there ftill remains, and fome few objedlions 
naturally arife, to which Chifhull has given a fufficient anfwer. 
But there is one obfervation of his that is irrefragable, when he 

■ It docs not now appear in any hiftory to fcntencc cited out of Polyacnus by Bayer. Sc« 
the extent that the marble afTumes, or in any infra, 
one author that I can difcovcr, except a fingle 

g fays 
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fays that Gofmas himfelf did not krro^ ^ ' to- Tvfifeh of the Ptolemies 
it belonged, and confequently he could not (>e the forg;er of particu- 
lars which accorded with one," land' one 6"tify,ofttiewhol^I>ynafty. 

The work of Cofmas is ftyle4 Topographii'^hriftiana, and is 
intended to prove that the earth is a plaoe, iiji oppofiti^n to the 
philofophical notion of its being a Tpherc^ which the Author con- 
ceived to be an heretical opinion, contrary; to the revelation of the 
fcriptures* He had himfelf travelled much, and in the parts he 
riiited, hfi ftill found they were all on a plane, as well as Greece; 
in confequence of this notion, hb^ 4^u<!^ions are rather extraordi- 
l^i^.;.vi)ut the £aite ^h^ xejlates, and the countries he defcribes, are 
given with all the marks of veracity that fimplicity can afford. 

There were ' two copies of his work, one in the Vatican, fup- 
pofed^to be of the ninth contury, and another at Jlorerice lo the 
Library of Lpren^o,^,^ atfi^bptjdjo.^he^en^l^ M^m^^^y^M^- 
tius publrflred the Adulitick Infcription from the copy in the V^- 
can 'j and this was repuWifhed by Berkelius in 1672, and again by 
Spon in 1685^ both from the ^xtraA ^ Aflatius. The fame ih- 
fcriptio^ was. again publi(hed by- Melchizedeck Thevenot, in l^s 
Gollefllioaof^,- Voyages, from the Florentine C0»py, extraSed by 
Bigot. And finally the whole Topt:%gFa]^|i Chriftkaa was edited; ^y 
the indefatigable B. Montfaucon in .1706* Spanheim,'Voffiirs, iad 
VaiHantj^^U bear tpftimony to the authenticity of the infcription, 

* He certainly lik^wile did Jiot know tiie of the Vandals of 179^ wbo can hj tfa'ey 

g€6^aphy he details* sind therefore he could are f 

oot krgt it. See Leuke Konie, a: place 4 See the accouBt of this library in RoCcdt's 

OS the Arabian fide of the gulph, ^icb he Life of Lorenzo. ^ 

confounds with Leukogcn on the Ethiopick ' Chifhull. ^ - " 

fide» fn hit own remarks on the marble. • *"The ptibh'cation is ftyled Norr CoikSia 

' Were, we fays becaufe after the ifrBption Patrum, i« twatols. foiro, Vwtwvjoi* * 

_ •__ _ '_ _.\i.^_'-'VmllL>laiid 
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tfnd the internal evidence is fuch as hardly to leave a doubt upon an 
unprejudiced mind. Let us now hear Cofinas fpeak for himfelf. 



Extradt from the Topographia Chriftiana^ of Cofmas, written 
A. D. 545, p* 140. ed. Montfaucon. 

Adule is a city of Ethiopia^ and the port of communication with 
Axiomis \ and the whole nation, of which that city is the capital ; 
in this port we carry on our trade from Alexandria and the Elanitick 
Gulph • ; the town itfelf is about two miles from the fliore, and as 
you enter" it on the weftern fide, by the road that leads from 
Axiomis, there is ftill remaining a chair or throne which appertained 
to one of the Ptolemies, who had fubje£led this country to his 
authority. This chair is of beautiful white marble '", not [fo white 
indeed as the] Pro-connefun '*, but fuch as we employ for marble 

^ After the peace made with Seleocus for ing, in which both pyramids and obeliflcn ap« 

ten years> and renewed afterwards for ten pear; mean as the execution is, thefe are a 

years more, fcarce a word occurs in hiftory certain proof that the manners and cuftoms of 

concerning Ptol. Euergetes, till this account Abyffinia in that age were Ethigpick and 

on the marble was difcovered by Cofmas more Egyptian. Bruce found the fame at Axfima, 

than 700 years after the invafion of Ethiopia and if he could have ftopped at Meroe to ex- 

by this monarch. Chishvll. amine the ruins he there pafTed, afTuredly they 

' Written in different authors Axuma, would have been Egyptian alfo or Ethiopick. 

Axoma, Axioma, and Axiomis. He faw no remains of ruins from AxOima to 

^ The trade of Solomon and Hiram was Meroe. 
carried on from Ezlon Geber, at the head of " Aoxi/xaaly, valuable, coftly. 
the Elanitick Gulph* And in all ages, I '* The ifland of Proconn^fus in the Pro- 
imagine Ela, Aihf or Ailath, to have been pontis naturally fupplied Conftantinoplc with 
tlie mart to which the Phenicians of Tyre marble, with which it fo much abounded, as 
rcforted, or to Phcnicon. which perhaps took to change its name to Mirmora, and to give 
Us name from them. Ela and Phenicon may that title to the Propontis, now called the Sea 
at different times have been in the poffeffion of of Marmora. A monk of Conftantinoplc of 
Nabatheans, Petreans, Eg}'ptians, Tyrians, courfe referred to the marble with which he 
Hebrews, or Romans. was moft acquainted. The church of Santa 
See the view of Adule in Cofmaa's draw. Sophia is built with Proconncfian marble. 

g 2 tables } 
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tables ; it ftaiids on a quadrangdar baie» and refb at the four 
corners on four flender and elegant pillars '', ^th ^ fifth ia th« 
centre, which is channeled in a fpiral form. On ihcfe pillars the 
feat is fupported, as well as the back of the throne, and the two 
fides on tlie right and left. 

The whole chair with its bafe, the five pillars, the feat, the back, 
and the two fides, is of one entire piece, carved into this form; 
in height about two cubits and a half, and in ihape like a bifliop's 
throne '\ 

At the back of the chair is a tablet of bafanite [or touch] ftonc**, 
three cubits in height, the face '* of which is an [oblong] fquarc, 
while the whole mafs is in the form of a lambda, rifing to a point 
at the top, and fpreading at the bottom. A, But the front*' 
is quadrangular. This tablet is now fallen behind the chair, and 
the lower part of it is broken and deftroycd, but the whole of this 
[ftone or} marble and the chair itfelf is [in a manner covered over 
and] filled with Greek charaders. 



■♦ Cathedra. 
. *' Balanitis is fupppM to be an Egyptian 
marble or gninite» and the name alfo to be 
!^gyplian, and not Greek frorn fiaanva;^ as it 
18 ufually efteeitkcd. Sec Chambers's Did^ioa- 
ary, art. touchftone. The Greek term fijia-aw;, 
might poflibly.be derived -from Egypt, the 
country where the toiiGhftonc was procured. 
But it is pt^rfedlly Greek tti it^ ufage and des* 
rivatioD. 

** TiT^»yaiw J,- UxtS. I render this h'terally, 
but not corredlly. ChifhuU writes, ad mudum 
tabulae pi<5^on«i but how Uxi^ has that fenfe 
I cannot determine. I fuppofe this bafanite 
ftoae or marble to be in the form of a wedge. 



fquare fan oblong fquare] on the broad face, 
and like a A on the iides, the broad fuperficies 
IS fo reprefented in the drawing of Cofmas, an 
oblong fquare broken at the comer, the chan- 
nelling of this taWfct is reprefented as carried 
round the broken comer, whether this is the 
error of Cofmas or the engraver maft be de- 
termined by the MSS. 

■' ir^*a, body, the whole body or roafs of 
a marble in the form of a lambda cannot be a 
fquare, but a wedge; it is one of the faces qf 
this wedge which muft be meant, and eych- 
this would not be a fquare, but quadrangular 
(riT^yflnoy), as leprefented in the drawing of 
Cofmas, that k a parallelogram. 

Now 
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Nofvr it &> happened that when I was in this part of the country, 
about five and twenty years ago'*, more or lefs, in the beginning of 
the reign of Juflin the Roman emperor, that Elefbaan '^ the king of 
Axiomites, when he was preparing for an expedition againft the 
Homerites^^ [in Arabia] on the other fide of the Red Sea, wrote to 
the governor of Adule, dircding him to take a copy of the inicrip- 



■* The r«jgn of Juftm commences in 518. 
The expeaition of £Iefi>aas is ufually placed in 
fzgf the eighth year of Juflin, but the marble 
might have been cppied a year or two years 
before the expedition. 

*9 It is a ni»ft remarkable crrcumftance^ 
that in a hiftory Co obfcure and wild as that 
of Abyffinia, any fadl fhould be eftabli/hed 
vpoa ^h eteai^ and fatts^id^Dry growids, as 
this of the reign of £]efbaas and his expedition 
into Arabia. But the aathorities adduced by 
Baronius, ^fontfaucon, LudolfuSj Chi(huU> 
and Bruce arc fo exprefs, that there cannot 
remain a' doubt ; and if that reign is eft ablilhed, 
the vencity of Cofmas seeds no other Support. 
Now it appears from the evidence they have 
adduced, that the fovereigns of Abyfilinia, in 
the reign of Juftin, about the year 525, had 
extended their power into the country of the 
Homerites^ which is a diilri£fc of Sab6a,whcre 
they had a governor refiding ; it appears alfo 
that fomc Abyifinians had been put to death 
by Dunaanas, one of the native chiefs in 
Arabia, and a Jew, who are ftill confidered as 
martyrs to tlieir ^ith, and that £lcA)aa8 un- 
dertook an expedition into Arabia^ in which 
he was fuccefsful, and puniftied the aflanin of 
his fubjeds. His i^byffinian title was Caleb 
el Atfeba, or Caleb the Bkjfed\ whence the 
Greek corruption of Elefbas^ Elefbaas, and 
£le(baan (Bruce, vol. i. p. 503. Ludolf, 
p. i6j. Hift, of Ethiopia). Bruce affures 



us, that this hiilory is confirmed by the Chro« 
nicle of Ax(kma, and Montfaucon cites N6n« 
nofus in t^otius, whofe teftimowy eorrobo^ 
rates the chronicle in fhe aroplefl manner^ 
(Montfaucon. Nova CoUedioPatrum, tgm. ii. 
p 140.) for N6nnofiM Ipcaks of himfelf a» 
erabaffador from Juftin'to Kaifus, an Arab 
prince of the Khindini and Maad^m', and ti> 
Eleibaas king of Ax(ima, agreeing fo madi 
both in time and name with the Elefbaas of 
Cofmas, that it induces a conjeAure that 
Cofmas was a monk ip the iuite of the em« 
baffador (fee Photius, p. 6. ed. Geneva, 
J 61 2, with the citation of Nicephoms in the 
margin). Bat without taking this into the 
con fi deration, it is a natural confequence, if 
Elefbaas is proved to be the king of Axihna 
in that age, that the account of Cofmas is 
worthy of credit. Bruce adds, that Mahomet 
in the Koran mentions Dunaanas, not by name, 
but as mafter of ihtjifry pitsy alluding to the 
martyrs who were burnt (voL i. p. 516,). 
Other authors cited by Montfaucon arc Me* 
taphrartus^ Callillus, Abulpharage. 

*° Cofmas himfelf, in another part, dc- 
fcribes the country of the Homcritcs as lying 
on the coaft of Aden beyond the ftraits ; but 
as^ they occupy the angle of the continent, 
their territory may extend both within and 
without the llraits. See Ptolemy> Afia, tab. 

VI. 

tion. 
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tion", which was both on the chair of Ptolemy, and on the tablet, 
and to fend it to him [at Axidmis]. 

The governour, whofe name was Afbas*\ applied to me and to a 
merchant of the name of Menas, to copy the inicription ; NIenas 
was [a Greek of my acquaintance, who afterwards became] a monk 
at Raithu, and died there not long ago. We [undertook the 
bufinefs together, and having completed it,] delivered one copy to 
to the governour, and kept another for ourfelves. It is from this 
oopy that I now ftate the particulars of the infcription, and I ought 
to add, that in putting them together [and drawing my- own con- 
cludons from them,] * I have found them very ufeful for forming a 
judgment of the country, the inhabitants, and the diflances of the 
refpedive places. I ought to mention alfo that we found the figures 
of Hercules and Mercury among the carvings, at the back of the 
feat*'. 

This is the form of the feat •* and the marble. And Ptolemy himfelf 
[feems to fpeak in the words of the infcription]^ 

(Here 



xt 



It 18 liighly probable, that £lcfl>aan un- 
derftood the language, as he was a chriiliany 
and of the church of Alexandria. His inter- 
courfe alfo with the Greek emperor at Con- 
flantinople (Irengthens this fuppofition. And 
in the earlier age of the Penplus we find Zdf- 
kales Biader of that language. 

** Afbas and El-Afbas muil be the (ame 
namCy and there is nothing extraordinary in 
fuppoiing that both the king and the gover- 
nour might both afTume the title^ atfeba, 
ihiblejfcd^ tbefamt. 



*^ I have here omitted m conjcdure of the 
monk foreign to the fubjed* 

^ Cofmas faysy that malefadors were ex- 
ecuted before this chair in his time ; but whci 
ther it was a cuilom continued from the time 
of Ptolemy he could not fay. Bruce men- 
tions a Aone at Axiimaexiftingftilly on which 
the kings of Abyfimia were enthroned and 
crowned, and which likewife had an infcription' 
with the name of Ptolemy Eucrgetes. Had 
either of thefe fadls any concern with a tradition 
or cu&om derived from Ptokmy ? See Bruce* 

▼ol. 
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* (Here was inferted a drawing by Cofmas himfelf reprefented ia 
the oppofite plate, and copied from the MS. by Montfaucoh.) 

Infcription upon the figure or fquare table in the form of a A. 

Ptolemy the Great, king, fon*' of Ptolemy, king, and Arfinoc,. 
queen, gods**, brother and fifter*^j grandfon of the two fovereigna 
Ptolemy, king, and Berenice, queen, gods prefervers*'; defcended 



vol. iiL p. 132. It IS extraordinary that the 
marble does not mention As(ima ; and more 
fo, if upon the credit of Bruce we conclude* 
that Ptolemy vifited Axuma in perfon. That 
indeed does not quite follow from the ftone 
being found there with his name. But one 
inference we may make in Cofroas's favour, 
he knew Axiima» he knew it was the capital 
of the country ; if he had forged the infcrip- 
tion, AxCkma wouM doubtkfs have been ad* 
Biitted. 

*^ This genealogy at the commencement 
does not quite agree with another at the con* 
duiiony where the king fays, that Mars was 
the father who begat him {hq yXyuxi lyiwiKn,). 
But as thefe Macedonian fovereigns imitated 
Alexander in his vanity, if they would have 
gods for their anceftors, it is not to be 
thought ftrange, that their genealogy ihould 
fiu6luate. I think the inconfiftence due to the 
vanity of the king^ and that it ought not to 
be attribute;^ to the miflake of Cofoias, or to 
his lapfe of memory. 

*^ In the charafter of OEnN. AAEA«1N, 
gods9 brotCer and Jijiery and eEHN SirTHPON, 
gods frefervenf we have one of the moft illuf- 
tvous proofs of the authenticity of the in- 
fcription. 

Beger had obje£led that on the coins of 
Ptolemy S6ter and Berenice, eEQN only was 
found ; and on thofe of Philadelphus and 
Arfinoe, AAEA^ftON only. But foon after the 



objection was flarted, two gold coins were 
brought to light with the united heads of 
Ptolemy S6ter and Berenice, of Philadelphus^ 
and Arfinoe. The former had no infcription^ 
but the latter difplayed the eEAN AA£A<ZiaN». 
exaAly correfponding with the Aduh'tick 
marble. Vaillant, Hift. PtoL Regum, p. ^2. 
£QTHpnN was ilot found, but an equivalent i» 
cited from Theocritus Idyl. 17. 

Mfrr^l ^iKa, xau tot^I ^xmhobq turaro rfmu 

'ij^uriy, 9r»yriffm»iir»;^0o»foicrwAPnrOTS, 
In which they are evidently confecrated as 
deities with the title of APnrOYS. Chifliull. 

A fecond objeftion of Beger's was, that 
Philadelphus had no children by Arfinoe his 
wife and filler. But the Scholiaft on Theo- 
critus Idyl; 17. fortunately fumiflied an an« 
fwer to this alfo who fays that Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus was fir (I married to .4 rfinoe, daughter 
of Lysimachus, by whom he had Ptolemy, 
(afterwards called Euergetes,) Lysimachus 
and Berenice. But that having difcovered 
this Ai-finoe engaged in fome confpiracy, he 
banifhcd her to Coptus, and then manied his 
fitter Arfinoe, and adopted as her childrca 
thofe he had had by the other Arfinoe. This 
Arfinoe, his filler, was* worfhipped by the 
Egyptians under the title of Diva Soror, and 
Venus Zephyritis. Chiftiull, 
*' ©EQN AAEA<KiN. 



on 
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on the father's fide from Hercules fon of Jupiter, aod on the 
mother's fide from Diouyfus fon of Jupiter, [that is, Ptolemy fon 
of Ptolemy and Arfinoe, grandfon of Ptolemy and Berenice,] receiv- 
ing from his father the kingdom of Egypt, Africa, Syria, Phenicia, 
Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, and the Cyclades, invaded Afia vrith his 
land and fea forces, and with elephants from the country of the 
Troglodytes and Ethiopians. This hody of elephants** was firft 
CoUefted out of thele countries by his father and himfelf, and brought 
into Egypt and tamed for the fervice of war. With thefe forces 
Ptolemy advancing into Afia '^ reduced all the country on this fide 
the Euphrates, as well as Cilicia, the Hellefpont, Thrace, and all 
the^^ forces in thofe provinces. In this expedition, having captured 
alfo many Indian elephants, and fubjeded all the princes to his 
obedience, he crofled the Euphrates, entered Mefopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, Sufiana**, Perfis, Media, and the whole country as far as 



*' A h& noticed by all the hiilorians, and 
preferyed by Agatharchidcs^ as almoft the 
only commerce remaining on this coaft in the 
time of Philometor. 

'^ So very little of this conqueft appears in 
hiilory> that, having this infcription only in 
Thevenot's work, I had doubted the whole, 
till I met by accident with the paffage in Ap- 
pian, which confirmed the fad, and again at. 
tra£^ed my attention $ but having afterwards 
procured Chifhull^s work, ( Antiquitates Afii- 
ticx,) I found he had anticipated this paiTage, 
and many of the other obfervations wh'ch I 
had taken fome paius to coUedl. See A p. 
Syriac, p. 6^^. Schwcighacuficr's td. St. 
Jerom on Daniel mentions thefe conqucfts ; 
and Appian notices that the Parthian revolt 
commenced upon the diftrefs of the Syrian 
monarchs in this war. 



" Rollin touches on this expedition of 
Ptolemy, but makes it flop at the Tfgrls, toK 
vii. p 307. but Ptolemy here exprefsly fays hi 
entered Sufiana, and as Rollin confefles the re- 
ftoration of two thoufard five hundred Egyptian 
ftatues. we may nfk, where could they be found 
except at Sufa ? The caufe of this invafioft 
was the infult cfftrtd to Bercn ire, fitter of 
Euergetcs, whom Antlochus Tlieos had di- 
vorced ard whom Seleucus, his Ion by Arfi* 
noe, finally put to death. See Ju(lin,'lib xxvii, 
c. I. Juilin mentions that he would have 
fubdued the whole kingdom of Seltucus, un- 
lefs he had been recalltd by dillurbances inr 
Egypt; The two thoufand five hundred fflU 
tues, and forty thousand talents, I find in the 
notes on Juilin, but whence deduced 1 know 
not. 

Badlria, 
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Badrla'% and brought the whole under his dominion* [In Perfis 
and Sufiana] he colleded ail the fpoils of the temples which had 
been carried out of Egypt by [Cambyfes and] the Perfians, and 
conveyed them back again to that country ", with all the treafures 
he had accumulated in his conquells, and all the forces which had 
attended him on the expedition ; all thefe he embarked upon the 
canals'^ «««*«r«4t«# 



^* Ptokmxua Euergetes deyicit Seleucum ; 
omnia fine bcllo ct ccrtamSne occupavit a 
Tauro ufque in Indiam ; Bayer, p. 6i. Bayer 
moderates the conqueft, and appeals to Theo- 
critus and the Adulitick itfarMe* But the mar- 
Ue certainly coofirms in a great dcg^ree the 
citation, which is firom Polyscnus. 

>^ It is for this faTpur to the natives that 
he is faid to have been ftylcd £ucrgetes» the 
bene&Aor. 

^ The infcription is here manifeftly left 



empire, the one moil furnifhed with, and 
moft interfered by canals, we (hall have^no 
difficulty in concluding, that thefe cumbrous 
deities weie embarked upon that canal which 
united the Eulseus with the Mefercan near 
Sufa; and that they were brought by this 
fiream, now called the Suab or Soweib, into 
the Euphrates near Koma. From Koma 
they would be conveyed up the Euphrates to 
Thapfacus, or higher, and require no other 
land carriage but from that point to the bay 



imperfea, and that apparently on account of of IfTus. This would certainly be the beft 
that part of the tablet whkh was mutihted. and Icaft expcnfive conveyance from Sufa to 
We are therefore at Hberty to conjedure what. Egypt, and there could be no other wat^ 
thefe canals were, confiftent with the nature . carriage unlefs by the Eubeus to the Gulph of 



of the countri^ alluded to. Chiihull looks 
to the canals on the Euphrates; but let us 
rcfed, that the palace of Cambyies was at 
Su£i ; thither the fpoils of Egypt were fent 
by the conqueror, and there they would be 
fimrad by Euergetes' if they had not been 



Perfia, and fo round the continent of Arabia 
into the Red Sea. If it could be proved from 
hiftory that the fleeU of Euergetes had 
ever circumnavigated Arabia, we might ad- 
mit this as the readieft mode of conveyance ; 
but I have fearched hiftory in vain to eftabliOi 



removed by the Macedonians, or the kings of this condufion. If it was contained in the 
Syria. Much notice is taken in hiftory of the point of the tablet broken, we have much 
treafures at Sufc being plundered; but thq reafon to hment the bfs ; for fo perfuadcd am 



fpoils of temples, Egyptian gods and ftatuea 
had little to tempt the avarice of the con- 
querors, and would. have been moved to little 
purpofe, at a great expence. It is highly 
probable, therefore, that Euergetes found 
them ftiU at Sufa; and if we confider that 
Saiana was of all the provinces of the Perfian 



I of the authenticity of the infcription, that 1 
Aould admit the fa£l without hefitation, if 
found there. I can only npw add, that the 
carnal from Sufa to the Euphrates, and the 
carriage thence up to Thapfacus, afford the 
moft probable due lo this paf&ge. 

i This, 
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This^ fays Cofmas, was the infcription on the figure or tablet, as 
far as we could read it, and it was nearly the whole, for only a fmaU 
part was broken off. After that we copied what was written on the 
chair, which was conneded with the infcription abready given^ and 
ran thus : 

After this, having with a ftrong hand compelled the tribes border*- 
ing upon my own kingdom to live in peace, I made " war upon 
the following nations '\ and after feveral battles reduced them to 
fubjedion. 



^' Mark the ufe of the firft perfon. Whe- 
ther the change from the third perfon to the 
firft he caufed hy Cofmas or the infcription, 
muft be doubtful. We might well fuppofc 
both infcriptions to run in the firft. 

^ Cofmas has many curious particulars of 
thefe countries himfelf ; as» ift. The Home- 
rites are not far diftant from the coaft of Bar- 
bana [Adel j ; the fea between them is two 
days' fail acrofs. This proves^ that he places the 
Homerites fomewhere eaftolAdenoathe ocean. 

2. Beyond Barbaria [A del J the ocean is 
called Zingium [Zanzibar the Cafire coaftj, 
and Safus is a place on the fea coaft in that 
tra£^. This fea alfo wafhes the incenfe country 
[]Adel and Adeaj, and the country where the 
gold mines are. 

3. The king of Axiomis fends proper per- 
fons there by means of the gowrnour of the 
Agows to traihck for gold. Many merchants 
join this caravaui and carry oxen, fait, andiron, 
which they exchange for gold* They leave 
thefe articles and retire,^— when- the natives 
c6me and leave as much gold as they cbufe to 
offer. If this is thought fufficient, on their re- 
turn tbey take the gold and kane the articles. 



This is a very extraordinary paflage, as it 
proves that the Abyffinians traded in that agt, 
as they ftill do» not by fea, but inland through 
their fouthem provinces. And the exchange 
is fimilar to- modem prafticCy both on the 
borders of Abyffiniay and other tribes of Ainct. 
Mont£ 

4. The winter [that is the rainy feafon,] jli 
Ethiopia is in our fummer | the raias laft &r 
three months from Epiphi to Thoth, fo as to 
fill all the rivers and form others which empty 
themfelves into the Nile. Part of thefe cir* 
cumftances I have (een myielfy and others I 
ha.ve heard from the meschanta who trade in 
the country. 

5. The great number of flaves procured fay 
all the merchants who\rade in this country i 
a trade noticed equally by the Peripliis near 
500 hundred years before Cofmas, and by 
Bruce 1200 years after his age. It is worthy 
of remark that Abyf&nian Haves bear the fiift 
price in all the markets of the eaft» and the 
preference- feems to have been the lame in all 
ages. MontfaucoDy torn. iL p* 144. Nova 
CoL Patrunu 

Fiift 
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Firft the nation of Gazd, next Again^ and Sigue* Thefe I fob- 
dued, and exa&ed the half of their property by way of contribution 
for my own ufe". 

After thefe I reduced Ava and Tiamo or Tziamo^ Gambela and 
the country round it, ZingabSnd, Angabe, Tiama, and the Athagai, 
Kalaa, and SemSn^^ (a nation '' beyond the Nile,) among mountains 
difficult of accefs, and covered with fnow ; in all this region there is 
hsul and froft, and fnow '* fo deep that the troops funk up to their 
knees. I pafied the Nile to attack thefe nations, and fubdued them. 

I next marched againft Ladnd and Zaa and Gabala, tribes which 
inhabit mountains abounding with warm fprings ; Atalmo alfo and 
Bega, thefe likewifc I reduced, and all the nations in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

After this I proceeded againft the Tangaitae ^\ who lie towards the 
confines of Egypt ; thefe I reduced, and compelled them to opoi a 
road of commimication from this country into Egypt. The next 
tribes I fubdued were Annind and Metind, who were feated upon 
mountains almoft perpendicular; and Sefea, a tribe which had 

3? 'AXX* £f^x* warret ^acwAou. Hoin« X. on Samcne, but in yery &nall qoantiucs, and 

p. 1 20. The Homcrjck cuftom of taking ncrcrlies, p. 578. Fr. cd. Bruce calls Lobo 

half and leaving balf. » l«r, but in many inftancet not without 

2« Afyw ?Oyn r» vt^atf th.NiiX», which Mont- mamfcft injnfticc. He allows himfclf that 

faucon reads in a parcnthcfis, as no part of the Samen is a ridge eighty miles in extent ; the 

infcription, but as an obfervation by Cofmas. higheft part it the Jews' rock, where there 

But the fiiA is true, Samen is beyond the was a kingdom of Jews till within thefe few 

Tacazze. * years. 

3» Bruce utterly denies the exiftencc of *® If it were poffible to identify this tribe 

fnQW in Abyilinia; but it does not quite follow with Dangola, it would be a great acquifition 

from this that fnow was unknown in former to geography. Dangola lies cxatUy in the 

ages. Horace fays, Sora6^e ftat nivc Candida, prosper place, as may be feen by Brucc's 

but the modems obferve this now never hap- map. 
peas* I^obo afferts that fnowi^dls in Samen 

h X retired 
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retired to a mountain abfolutely inacceffible to an army; but I 
furrounded the whole mountsun, and fat down before it^ till I conw 
pelled them to furrender ; I then feledled the beft of their young 
men^ their women, their fons and daughters, and feized all their 
property for my own ufe. 

My next attempt was upon Raufo, an inland tribe in the £rank« 
incenfe country^ a region without mountains cm: water ; [from this 
trad I penetrated again to the coaft, where] I found the Solab^, whom 
I fubdtted, and gave them in charge to guard the coaft [from 
pirates]. 

All thefe nadons, prote&ed as they were by mountains almoft 
impregnable, I fubdued, and reftored their teibritories to them upon 
conditions, and made them tributary ; other tribes fubmitted alfo of 
their own accord, and paid tribute upon the fame termsn 

Befides the completion of this, I fent a fleet and land forces agaiuft 
the Arabites *\ and the city of Kined6poli8 on the other fide of the 
Red Sea ; I reduced both to pay tribute, and gave them in chaige 
to maintain the roads free from robbers, and the fea from pirates ^\ 
fubduing the whole coaft from Leukd Komd to Sabea. In the ac* 
complifliment of this bufinefs I [had no example to follow, either 



of the ancient kings of Egypt, or of my own family, but] was the 
firft to conceive the defign, and to carry it into execution. 



4* Arabians. 

^* The coaft of Arabia, north of Yaiiibo» 
haa been notorious for pirates and robbers in 
all ages. Leuke Kome, or the White Vil- 
hgtf we ihall Bx when wc come to the coaft 
of Arabia in the third book ; it cannot be far 
from Yambo ; and the coaft from this village 
to Sab^ or Yemen was the feat of all the 



trade from Egypt, both for natiFe and Indian 
commodities, till the Romans were matters of 
Egypt. The Romans had a garrifon in Levke 
Kome, and a cuftom-houfe, where they levied 
25 per cent, on all* goods. See PeripUui 
Maris Eryth. p. 11. HudC Leuke Kome 
feems, in the time of Cotamh to have fallen 
into obfcurity. 

•For 
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For my fuccefs in this undertaking I now return my thanks 
to Mars, who** is my father, and by whofe affiftance I reduced all 
the nations from [Badria on] the north, to the Incenfe coaft oi\ the 
fouth; and from Libya [on the weft, J to Ethiopia and Safu6**'oa 
the eaft. Some of thefe expeditions I entrufted to my officers ; but 
in moft of them I was prefent, and commanded in perfon. 

Thus having reduced the whole world *' to peaoe under my own^ 
authority, I came down to Adule, and facrificed to Jupiter, to Mars^ 
and to Neptune, imploring his protection for all that navigate *^ [thefe 

feas]« 



^' ''O; fu n»\ te/imm^ thefaiher whd hegot me. 
It is a remarkable expreflion. He has already 
faid he was the fon of Ptolemy and Arfino^y 
defcended from Hercales and Dionyfus, and 
now Mars is his immediate father. What- 
ercr vadty there may be in the fovereignty or 
flattery in the fubjeds, there is ftiU fomcthing 
analogous in thefe Macedonian genealogies. 
Aleacahder is not the fon of Philip, but of Ju- 
piter Ammon. His courtiers,, and the family 
of his courtiers, follow the example of their 
monarch. They are gods and fons of gods, 
OfM fiotaOCUiy 0IM Swrq^i;. The prefumption is 
rather peculiar, for we may fay to. every one 
of them, Matris adulterio patrcm petis. 

*♦ From Abyifinia to the Bay of Zcyla. 
Safus is manifefUy a place on the coaft of 

Ada 

^^ The whole world is afiumed by many 
conquerors for the world around them, Alex- 
ander and the Romans did not conquer the 
whole world, but ufed the fame language. 

It appears fully from this paifage that 
Eueigetes engaged in this expedition on the 
plan of his father Philadelphus, for the ex- 
tenfion and protcftion of conimerce, and that 



he awed the whole coaft on both &les the Red ^ 
Sea, making them at leaft tributary, if not a 
part of his kingdom : but it no where appears • 
that he pafTed the Straits of Bab<^Mandeb« 
Though he yilited the Mofyllitick marts, his 
approach to them was not by fea, but through 
the interior of Abyffinia and Adel, as appears • 
by his march from Raufo to SoUte, which 
muft be on the coaft, from his giving it in. 
charge to the natives to prefcrve the peace of 
the fea. The execution of thefe deiigns, with 
the opening a communication inland from 
Abyflinia to Sy6ne, marks the grandnefs and 
wifdom of his fyftem, as clearly as if we had a 
hiftory of his reign, and a detail of his ex« 
peditions. Of the latter there Is net a trace 
remaining but this monument. It is ftill 
more extraordinary, that in lefs than feventy 
years all the notice of this expedition (hould 
have funk into filence, and that Agatharchides 
ihould fay nothing of this plan, but fo far as 
relates to the elephants procured at Ptolemiis 
Th^rdn. Can this be adduced as an argu- 
ment againft the reality of the marble ? I 
think not; and I truft it to its internal evidence* 
But if the authenticity of the marble be al* 
lowedy.what light does it not throw on the 

boafted : 
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Agamd. A government in Tigrd } Montf. Ludolf, p«' ly. 
Agam figntfies Jeflamine ; Bruce. 

Sigud. Bruce mentions Zagud as a province, vol. ii. p. 534. 
elfe it might be thought Tigr^, from the places mentioned with it; 
or Sigue for Sire y. £/>^i7, Z^^vi?. 

Ava. The province between Adul^ and Axuma. N6nnofus; 
Chifhull. Axuma is in the province of Tigre. Ava is ({ill found 
as a diftrift of Tigr8. 

Tiamo or Tziamo. Tzama a government of TigrS near Agame ; 
Montfaucon. It feems to be the kingdom of Damot. But there is 
a Tzama in Begemder; Ludolf. p. 14. 

Gamb^la, Gambela. There is a Gaba noticed by Ludolf,. but 
nothing to mark its relation to Gambela. 

Zlngabene. The country of the Zangues, Zinguis, or Caffires. 
Angabe, read Anga-b6nd. The kingdom of Angot. 

Tiama. Tiamaa, Vatican MS. Tigr^-mahon ! a mere conjee* 
ture. But Mahon, Macuonen, iignifies a governor or govemmenr;, 
Ludolfl p. 20. It is idle to fearch for an equivalent, as it ia poffibly 
only a repetition of Tiamo. 

Ath*agai, Agoa; Montf. Agows; Brucci 

Kalaa. Nothing occurs but the mention of it with Sem6nf. 

Sem&ne,. Samen, Semen. Montf. ^rhe Tacazze is the boundary 
between Samen and Sire ; Bruce, iii. p. 252* The fnow mentioned 
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in the Infcription is denied by Bruce, but tbe mountains, eighty 
miles in length, are acknowledged by him ; Ibid. And the Infcrip- 
tion mentions pafling the Nile (Tacazzd) to Semene. 

Laiine. StlU fo called ; Cofmas ; Lafta. 

Zaa. Still fo called ; Cofmas. Xoa, Shoa, or Sewa ; Ludolf. 

Gabala. Still fo called ; Cofmas. There is a kingdom of Bali in 
Ludolph, p. 14. and a Gaba, p. 15. but nothing certain. 

At-almo. Lamalmon the great mountain. At, feema to be an 
article or prefix, as in Ath-agai. 

Bega. Beja and Begemder are ftill two provinces of Abyffinia. 

Tangaitae. Voflius reads Pangaitas, in order to prove diat Pan- 
chaia the Frankincenfe country is not in Arabia but Africa ; V<^ 
ad Pomp. Mel. lib. iii. c 8. CbiihulL But the Tangaitas are a tribe 
between Abyflinia and Egypt, L e. at Sennaar, Dongola, or Meroe, 
moft probably at Sennaar or Dongola. Dongola is written Dangola^ 
not unlike Tanga. But whether Dangol^ is an ancient name I 
cannot Afcover. 

MetinS, Annine. Nothing occurs to afcertain thefe places. The 
Infcription pafTes from the northern frontier of Abyffinia to the 
fouthern with thefe names between, noticing only that they are 
mount^nous. 

Sefea. Barbaria, coafl of Adel ; Cofmas. Apparently on the moun- 
t9am which divide Adel from Abyffinia. See Bruce, vol. iiL p. 250. 

i^ Raufo. 
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J^auTo. Barbaria; Cofm. According to. the Infcription itfelf it is 
inland from the frankincenfe coaft of Barbaria (Adel)i and Solate t» 
on the coaft. . . 

. Solatd. Barbaria; Cofm. Thefe three places correfpond in num« 
ber with the* three on the Mofyllitick coaft mentioned in the Peri- 
plus. The modern maps have a Soel. 



• - » 



Arabites. Homerites; Cofmas. But Cofmas is in an error. The 
Homerites are on the ocean ; thefe are the Arab tribes on the coaft 
of the Red Sea oppofite to Suakem and Abyflinia, as appears by the 

Infcription. 

« 

Kin^dopolis. Homerites; Cofmas. But Cofmas is miftaken. 
It lies on the coaft of Arabia not far from Yambo, between Leukd 
Kome and Sabda, agreeably to the Infcription itfelf. See Ptolemy^ 
Afia; tab.vi. 

Pirate Coaft. Not noticed as fuch, but their piracies marked. 
Probably the Nabathdans or wild tribes above Yambo, always pirates, 
and fubdued by the later Ptolemies and by the Romans. They are 
pil'ates at this day. 

Leuk^ Kome. Leukogcn, in the country of the Blemmyes; 
Cofmas. Another proof that Cofmas could not be a forger, for 
Leuke Kome is in Arabia, above Jidda, and he places it in Ethiopia. 
It is the Hawr of d'Anville. 

I Sabca< 



«« 
\ 
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Sub^ The Homcrkes; CoioiM* But realty VeflM&t the 4»bia 
FclU of the ancients. 

Safu8« At the extremity of Ethiopia where gold called Tancharas 
is obtained. It lies upon the fame ocean as Barbaria (Adel), where 
franldncenfe is procured ; G)(hias. By Ethiopia he means Abyf^ 

ia, and Safus muft be near Zeyla. 



AdOld. The port of Abyfiinia in the Bay of Mafuah. 



/ 
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jL he readings of this extraordinary polyfyllable are as numerous 
almoft as the editions, and the authors who have had occafion to 
cite it The corruption is evident to all, but no two agtee in the 
corredion. 

The whole paflage ftands thus : 
. Miff ovy vrvrafzit ^xiiwBf^ ^ oKXai a-Uirrx^ 'i^ij Ssii^fduos ^cutdjr^f^ 

KAINHS AErOMENHS AiaPTXOS^ lop" Ic fM^v i^mm TOIT AlBC^r, 

fjar^ S^o^ SfifLHf ni%V%*^^9 ^ ATTBN THN AYSIN £IT£NHAIOM«^ 
MEN0T0££IA£ itroLvra, vSing. 

Salmaiius reads ^^ a\)ri ro fl^dtrov uz^cif mq 'iu MivaGiac m^uirZ 
vy^troq. Blancard follows Salmafius, hut in^ this correction, to TfyiT&^ 
aK^ov is afliimed without a (hadow of refemblance, and is as wrong 
in point of geography as criticifi». The Menuthias of the Peri- 
plus has no reference to Prafum whatev/n'^ aiid the miflake of 
Salmafius arifes from fuppofing that tlie^ Menuthias of Ptolemy and 

the Periplus are the fame, which ttiey cer taluly iare not. 

* 
Others read, 



' m- 
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Henry Jacobs, in Hudfon's Minor Geographers, vol. iii. p. 68- 
reads, 

But Henry Jacobs adds alfo, that Prafum is not Mofambique but 
the Cape of Good Hope. He can find no authority for thb, but 
the eilimate of Marinus, and Marinus himfelf correds his cxcefs, 
and reduces his latitude of 34'' fouth to 23^ 30' o'^ See PtoL 
lib. i. c. 7. 

Imprefled with the appearance of thefe difficulties, I venture on the 
following difcuffion with no common uncertainty ; and little prac- 
tifed as I am in the fcienccrof corredion, I decline the grammatical 
and criticai part of the inquiry, and wi£h to confine my refledions 
^Imoft wholly to what is pnvely local and geographical. 
, L Firft then k is to be obfenred that our author has certainly not 
more than eight ^ quarters of the heavens, or as we (hould fay in 
modem language, eight points of the compafs, the iame number aat 
18 marked upon the eight fronts of the Temple of the \^nds at 
AtbenS) under the following appellations : 

Boreas 

Scxron ^ ^Ny Kaikias or Caecias 




Zcphyrut I j C* ■ ' j ApheUptes 



Eum* 



Notus 



^ It it «ol fatcaded to £17 tkit the whole not more thaa eight. It ulcs AptrSiat 
c%ht ocanr » the Fcnpli^ l^vt tlMt it hat tkc aorth^ DidU for the wdt 
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In the application of thefe, or the terin$ equivalent to thefe, the 
Pcrlplus is by no means accurate ; of (his we have a dired proof in 
laying down the coafl at Aromata, and in its neighbourhood, where, 
if our charts are accurate, as they are generally at lead, it is im«- 
poflible to apply the points of the Pcripliis to tlie aduai ftate of^e 
coail. 

IL Secondly, let us examine the points of the eompafs fpecified 
by the author ia this palTage, and his manner of expreiling them ^r 
thefe are lifmu rS Aa^g, or «t* ava *^, and irxf wmip ri)v Svinvy anfwer^ 
ing to the well and fouth well ia the foregoing figure ;. and here it 
is obferved, that iTrccuta or f tt* eiifu rZ AtSogf. is not known as a Greek 
idiom. But let us fuppofe it to be a nautical phrafe, how is it to 
be interiMreted 2 Africum vexihs a fuperiori parte? Altius quam. 
Africus ? jiiove the fouth weft ? If this has a meaning in Greek 
what is to be underftood by abovel Is it more to the fo«th or more, 
to the weft ? that is,, is it fouth weft by weft, or fouth weft by fouth I 
The difficulty which occurs here, induces Dr. Qiarles Bumcy, of 
Greenwich, to difcard the expreflion and to read W dvamxiivy for 

In the next place how are we to underftand ire^ aur^y nyv JuV<y^ 
U»f»^ according to the lexicons, has a fenfe of motion to a plate. Ia 
which form it might be rendered diredly to the weft, to the wc/l 
dircS. The general ufage for this in the Periplus is I/; N^tpt, p. j. hg. 
araroX^y, ibid ; but in p. 9. almoft immediately preceding the paflage 
before us^.'^a^ osuroy {^1; roV Ai(ia feems to exprefs the diredion" of the 

^ "fimw with a gcnitWe is ia cominoii ufe, juztapofition, or fide by fide, as vu^'cfof^ 

but whether it can be ufed with a wind* or ia wmfomT^aryau See Odyf. £. 418. 440. memi- 

what fenfe» is dttbious* 'Sirbuv tS rtfit'tmfroi, iNt^mfit^Agmtf where the waives do not break. 

aboTe the finnament^ is a known idiom. diit^Uy againft the coafl, but ran aleag the 

s' The primitive fenfe of vo^, {cent to be fide of it. • 

4 eoaft 
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coafl: lying fouth weft and north eaft as we fhould cxprefe it in 
Knglifli, or the courfe of a veffel along the coaft in a fouth weft 
direftion. 

III. Thirdly, we muft inquire how thefe cxpitffions can be 
applied in any of their fenfes to the aftual geography of the coaft 
and ifland ; and here Vajfume Menuthefias or Menuthias for one of 
the Zanguebar iflands, from the diftance fpecified, which is at thirty 
fladia from the coaft, equal to eight or ten miles, and correfponding 
with the diftance of no other iflands in this part of the voyage. Of 
the three Zanguebar iflands, Monfia the third, or fouth^mmoft 
may well be preferred from the account of diftances in the Periplus, 
both previous and fubfequent And if we afliime Monfia, our next 
inquiry muft be, how this lies with reipeft to the coaft ; the chart 
will fhew that it lies direftly eaft. A Tufficient .caufe to juftify the 
reading of Dr. Charles Burney, of l^r' dvaroXfjv^ for tTroivc^ rS AiCoc. 
But let us try if lirccvui tS AiGo^ has a meaning, how it could be 
appKed. I have aflumed Momba9a for the Pyralian iflands, or rather 
for the Koctvij ^td^v^^ the new canal '*. The veflfel is plainly fetting 

out from this point, [xai r?^ xociviig Xsyofiivi^g iid^^x^^^ ^P* ^^ fincoov 
Ittccvu) tS AiCocjI that is, from Momba9a, and going down to an ifland 
eight or ten miles diftant from the coaft. The coaft itfelf runs fouth 
tVeft, but if Ihe is to fland off the coaft for the ifland, fhe runs not 
fouth weft, but more towards the fouth than fouth weft. Now this' 
is aftually the courfe a veflel muft hold to run from Momba9a to 
Monfia. It would not be fouth diredt, but a little to the fouth of 



** The proo£s will bc^found p. 153. ct feqq. fupra. 

fouth 
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fouth weft. If therefore lirdvu t5 A^CpV caa be mc-ule a* Greek idiom, 
or a Greek nautical piirafe, this I conclude is the only interpretation, 
it could bear. It muft be noticed likewife, that this expreiHon muft 
be applied tp the.courfe of the veffel, as -Tra^* auTi}» t^v Sucnv muft. 
apply to the poiition of the iflands^ it is joined with furoi Suo S^ofj^n^^ 

vvx^f^^oug^ as crag' aoT>)v r^v Sv<nv^ is joined with 6<TeyiyJ'*w^jLtfy»^6(r*a^ 

What then Ib «•«/ dxir^v riiy ^va-iif • • • • dfruvrm v^(rog ? That I have 
fcarce the hardinefs to fay. JV^ it cannot be, for whatever lies 
weft from Mombasa, or any point on the coaft, muft lie inland on thfe 
continent of Africa. Neither can it fignify the ifland itfelf lying eaft 
and weft« or the three-iflands taken together^ for they lie nearly north 
and fouth. This reduces a commeatator to hi^ laft refonrce, which 
is either to fay that Sif<ny is a falfe reading, or to find another fenfe 
for it, if it muft be retained. I confefs tkis dilemma moft candidly^ 
and have no more confidence in the following fuggeftion, than juft • 
fuch as the reader fhall pleafe to give it. 

I do not. difcard Siitnv^ but give it another fenfe, as the only 
alternative left to my choice* It has been noticed in the preceding 
work that Svcrig and dyaroX'^y befides their literal meaning of weH: and 
eaft, have likewife a relative fenfe given to them by mariners, ia 
which they are applied to the general tendency of the voyage rather 
than to the quarters of the heavens, in regard to the (hip's place, or 
the individual point where the mariner is at the moment he is 
fpeaking. It is owing to this that when a veffel is proceeding from>. 
Mofambique on her voyage to India we read in her journal that 
flie failed to the eaftward, though undoubtedly her courfe was north 
or north eaft ; or if flxe is proceeding to the Gape, it is faid Ihe failed 
; to^ 
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to the wellward, though her courfc is certainly fouth or fquth weft. 
An expreffion adopted on our own coaft" alfo, and perhaps on 
every other ; and I can now (hew that this is the language of the 
Periplus beyond difpute; for (at p. 35.) when the author is defcrib* 
ing the paflfage round Cape Comorin he has thefe words^ ^1 J3 rw 

Trlkosiyoe iKKVTUi ir^og axix^v rfjp ATZIN^ inicrog X$yo/iivii UaXcuo'ifUiP^^ 
TTct^u Sb ToTg a^%ffioi^ cinrm Ta'jr^oCayi! ; that is, ^' When the courfe 
" takes an inclination to the eaft round the coaft, [or on that part of 
" the coaft] which fucceeds to Limyrice, there lies out at fea diredly 
^ to the we/l [fouth] an ifland called Palasfimoondoo, [by the 
^* natives,] but which their anceftors ufed to call Taprobana/* 
The expreflion here is precifely the fame, except that it is Tfcc out^f 
r^w ^uV<ir, inftead of 'tra^ auriyy nyv iuTiv, Tl^ig indmating, as I con- 
ceive, the point of the compals, and ^a^a the courfe of a veflel in 
that diredion. And if we now afk, what is the meaning of Aua-<ir, the 
map will ihew in an inftant^ that Ceylon does not lie WEST from 
the continent but SOUTH. It is on this evidence that I wifix to 
render Auo-iy fouth, in the paflage before us, remarking that the 
three Zanguebar iilands lie diredly SOUTH from Momba9a. If 
this be rejecfled, I do not fee how to find any application for the term 
w^, in relation to any part of the coaft, or to any other iiland in 
the neighbourhood. 

IV. We come now to the word which is the caufe of all this 
fpeculation, and in '£«Tei^Ji6ipjcartf5io-iW all the commentators are 
agreed, that Menuthias in fome form or other is to be collected out 

^> The trade to the Baltick is alwtys caBcd the Eaft Couotrj Trade. 

of 
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of the latter part of the polyfyllable. I fhould have wifhed to con- 
lider Menuthias as an adjedive rather than a fubftantive, Menu- 
^efian rather than Menuthias. In vi?^/^jl6 I am led to viycr/iwv, both 
by the context and the letters, for vrjSiufj is vvjS^cov in the writing of 
MSS., and v is often turned into jt6, not merely by an error of the 
copyift, but by coming before another [4,. If this be allowed, the 
change of i into a- feems to give vnia-icov with great facility. 

Let us then examine what the geography requires. It requires 
that Menuthias, if it is Monfia, fhould be defcribed as one of the 
three Mentithejian or Zanguebar ijlands^ or it fhould be defcribed as 
the foutbernmojl of the three MenHthefian or Zanguebar tjlands. This 
is the fenfe I want to elicit from the corruption ; and with as little 
change of the form aspofllble, I propofe the following conjedures: 

Hm dvT^v Tijy iv(nv ray vvitrtcav Miv^BsiTiuy^ d^TfccpTU v^(rog. 

Tlu^ dvT^v r^y SvTiv ey Ik rlvcav \ox bk t^iSv] vfi(r$coy^ MiviiBsa'iac 

mffoarrZ y^(rog^ 

But the form I prefer is, 

Flag' uvtHv t^v Svciv ^Ji; rSv vfictuvy MivisBeo'iug uttuvtS viitrog^ or 

Ilaf* auT^y r^v JJeny in v%frCtav [or yijo"iJ*i«y aWyr^y] MivTS&tcrictg 

In which cafe d*Truvrm may have been dropped by the repetition of 
dTravrZ, And in thefe feveral readings I fhould refer vfid-icav to the Py- 
ralaan iflands immediately preceding, and interpret the pafTage thus : 

Almoji direSly fouth then of the \Pyralaan\ iflands you meet with 
the t/land MentLthefias ^ the lafl of all the iHands. 
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''H^ '^ is a particle fiequently ufed ia this maaoer by the auAor^ 
imd occurs in this very page, ^o^* durcif ^J^ tou A/Cos^ but if the letteit 
are to be regarded, perhaps ira^* €aJr^l^ t^p 3u<nv m vi^liav M9if96mm»^ 
^TTOkvrS i/ij<ro^ } or, 7r»^ dur^v r^v iv&iv tr i yif^iW [llv^eeXasa»ii] MBvuSwa-lof 

MTFa^ra viitFoci approach nearer to the form oi writing than any 
others, that will bear a fenfe of any fort. 

I am fenfible that it is no true canon of criticifm to bend the 
words to the fenfe we wiih to find ; I confeis freely T am not fatisfied 
with any of thefc corredions, for in this very page ihe author ufea 
hg ri» Norov for the foiith, and 7r«^* osvriy iffff top AiCa for the fbutfit 
vrcft ; and it is not eafy to conceive why he fiiould have ujfcd &jim 
here inftead of vorovi^ if it were to fignify the fame point. The ooly 
defence I can make, is, to repeat, that no ifland on the coaft can lie 
weft from the coaft, and if it is weft from any other place, that 
place I cannot difcover". I fubmit, therefore, the whole of thia 
difcuilion to. the candour of the reader, and thofe more pradi&d ia 
critical corrections, with fome confidence that if I haare not conu 
pleted the folution of the difficulty, I may have afforded grounds 
for future commentators to proceed on. 



'4 *Hiji 18 eafier to conceive than to render; 
Abhinc in paflTages of this conftru£Uon fol- 
lows more readily than n)ox» continuo, &c. 
but it is better rendered bj nearly $ iHn ^i ^y ifjJ^f 
it was jufi day. 

^' The only poffible relation in which I caa 
conceive dJony to be employ ed^. is, in regard to 
the (hip's courfe when (he is ninning down the 
wfiem fide of tb^ Z&figuebaz iflanda. But 
fucb a courfe would never be ezpzeired by 



ro^' avni\ ni\ SJcnyy in the language of tke 
Peripliis; for if it were» th« cevrfe dosm the 
Goafl of the main, oppofite to Zanguebar muft 
then be expreiTed by wof ' orrwV mV ayatvXii^t- 
as the (hip is going down the eaflem (ide of 
the continent ; but this is not fo expre(!cd» it 
is voEf' avrcy JiJ*! Toy A«f a, in which the dired^ioa 
of the courfe is marked, and not the ihip^ 
courfe OB the esftcm (hore^ 



I now 
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Propofed Text. 



Tranflattotu 



*E*S* 5 N/xAwof • luSt Of , «o- f • • /E*0* o Nwwwj* fAiQ' oy^ r . • • Next fucceeda the anchorage of Ni- 

fiol ^Xciwe;, xo^ oExxm owex^; «vf«ijMol YXM^if^ icft2 £KM «pvm coiH itHl after that, feveral rivers and other 

o;^, i»nfi/xf iM )c«m r«d/A^s xa2 x'*"^ ^i'^' Jin^njiAEyM xora ra^^i anchorages in fucceffion, difbibuted into corref- 

naX tfifMi^ iiASfwinf vXfMrf» rrff ponding courfesofdne day eqch, which amount 

TTwrnb^ her», jutf^f * Tlv^oeXxw Nn'- to feven altogether, terminating at the Pyralaaa 



a^' tic fxix^ Imw '" w Ajf Off '9, 



^ims aX»frf JUimSf raXu* ivi vwimi MwnAwia^ ivKan^ T^wq, 









iilands, and the place called the new canal. 
From the new canal the courfe is not diredlf 
fouth weft, but fomething more to the fouth; 
and after two courfef of twenty-four hours 
[in this diredion,] yon meet with the ifland 
Men^ithefias, lying almoft dire6Uy fouth fix>m 
the [PynOaao} ifkmdi» at the diftance of about 
Airty ftadia from the continent. Menf^thefiaa 
itfelf 18 low and woody. 



If the qucftion were now a£ked, whether I am fadjficd with this 
interpretation myfelf, I coirfd not anfwer in the affirmative^ for the 
fenfe I wiflied to obtain wa8> that Menikhias was the moft fotithernly 
of the Menuthefian iflanda j and this fad I an\ not able to extract 
from any pofition of the words, or any reftoration of the paflage 
which I have to propofe. I fhall therefore onTy add fome emenda«- 
tions of the paffage propofed by Dr. Charles Burney, who, however, 
ftill dpiibts whether they ought to be deemed completely fatisfadory. 
If his correction fhould meet the opinion of the learned^ I fhali 
fubfcribe without he(katioa to his reftoration of s^-' dvxToX^v for 
iTTecvea rS A/CoV> and have little fcruple in embracing his reading of 



t^ Var. Lea. n^^himn BaftL 
" ]L«4 7>K MUfii. Bumey* 



" "St* £m. Baf< 

•• "Ev dfomKiv. Burney. 
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^a^ 
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iruD duTfiv tnv ivTi» iMTUfwet i Mtw9Uet . • • . if Amw Qiay be reodered 
SOUTH. 

Obfervatloos by Dr. Charles Buraej. 

Tli^i^Xovc T?^ ^Ep)dfZg OaXa(ra^. Edit. Princ. Bafileas. ^arto. 

X533* P- ^^* ^ 3^* 






2. 

3 

4- 

In editionc Blancardi, AmftcU 1683, in oaavo, p. I5X, U 4—14; 

L. a. nufiXa'ttv. L. 3. 'Eiro^w. - 



In editione Hudfoni, GeograpHias Vet. Scriptores Grasci Minon 
voL i. p. 9. !• 26*j— p. io# 1. a**" 

L. a# UvfiXeLv. L. 3. 'Etow. 

It is furprifing, that all the editors fhould have pafled over thb 
paflage, which is wholly unintelligible ; nor will the fuppofition of 

^ Tlic ufacft c o io thdc itmarks art made to Hudfon's cditioii. 
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r?^ v^trov being underftood^ between fiix?^ and Uv^tXecuvy remove the 
difficulty, of which you appear to have been the firft obferver. 
Katv^ Sid^v^y as you remark, would, indeed, be an odd name for 
an ifland. 

The article is improperly omitted, in the latter part of the fen- 
tence. Hence the paflage may be thus read : 

The word xaiv?; has abforbed kou rvig^ which might cafily happen^ 
from the iimilarlty of found, and accent on the final ?^» 

^ETTclvca Tov AiCo^y on account of the intervention of [mIx S. ^. vu^^i^ 
lii^v^j cannot poflibly be conne&ed with ^ra^* dvjiiv r^v Svcnvy nor 
would thefe terms, if they could be united, explain the fituation of 
the ifland Menuthias. Inftead of $7rccvca rou XiCoV, read, W dvaJoX'^v^ 
which precifely expreflfcs the pofition of Menuthias^ with refpe^ to^ 
the new canal, or ^ kguv^ Sid^v^y on the coaft of Africa. 

To remove all doubt about the truth of the corredion, the words- 
of ftolcmy may be adduced t 

QvofAM MevouOiug^ p« I3I* 

It may alfo be mentioned, that Aiip is the name of a wind ; and 
not of the coaft, over which jifrkus blows* What pofTible ex- 
planation 
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explanation then can be given to l^dvm rov XiCo^ ?-v-*Tbe terms 6$^¥m 
r^m 1^ xi^f44(wmy in Aulug GdUua, ii, xxiL p. aio. edit. Conxad« 
aiay iUuftrace Ptoltmy's <wro $$^£u mml^xSM^ 

In the latter part of this portentous word, iijivfi^iufjLfiivvdiva'ictCf 
Salmafius acdtely difcovered die name of the ifland Meniithias ; 
but it is impoflible to aflent to his change of ttu^ avj^v njy ^uViy f i7<vv- 
i^fffij into v»f avjo ro TI^xcov cck^ov hg m. It does not appeari that 
the author of this Periplus was acquainted with the Promontory of 
Prafum ; and it is certain^ that he never ufes w h^ but im^ iig^ or 
^^oV, dvdjoX^Vy for Orientcm vtrfus. The new reading alfo does not 
fu£5ciently refemble the old, for it to have juft claims to admiifion. 

Henricus JacoUus is ftill more unfortunate in his conjedhire— -— ■ 
^Viy i/^ ri }firi9i9 lAmmAii^ a. pii<r§g. This author, indeed, has, p^ tj. 
1. 26- Kml Tfli vojtx T^g ^Ivimn^ — ■ , but this will not vindicate tic rt 
vo)iovy nor will ««J« n Xxmov i^x^^^^^ antiquo qmedam jurt^ in p. 10. 
L 23. nor in p. ao. 1. 3. vf^i^»^ tr iroXtl n ^xiwovji^^ if the paflage be 
found, defend this ufage of n with vojtcv. This author, indeed, has, 
p« 7* 1* 34* c^CT^y volov^ and again, p. 9. L 14. fo p. 1 1. L x6« ualarov 
vo]ovj and p. i%% 1. 32, vx^ avlov fo^oi'^— hut t^ yo7i<?v is unexampled 
in this Periplus. 

As to %v tSv ffttrtcav Mivou&i^$ot>y^ or MtyH^ariocg a. vfja^^j it is harfh 
to admit iV, and not agreeable to the ufage of the Periplus. — ^*Em 
ufitrlov MeuovOio-M^y would occafion the omiilion of two words, cc^a^£ 
pncrpCf as you obfervej which would greatly invalidate the conjee- 

7 ture. 
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ture, cren If the following tutfuv^ did not render it inadmiflible.— It 
is right to flate, that the word vv^triov occurs in this Periplus, p. 22. 

Salmafius appears, as has been mentioned, to have rightly traced 
the name MevovS^ocgy in the latter part of this ftrange word. In the 
former, Bf}BV7i^ie»)fjiy feem to be difcoverable the disjoined traces of 
h(£JBivpv(r» fj. The letters are ftrangely jumbled ; but it is to be 
recolleded, that in the very next line, where Hudfon gives trlu^ua^ 
drri t^s", the editio Princeps has xtto <rjoc^!a)V t?^ y. 

Let the author himfelf defend this reflitution^. Firft,^ for hunrBU 

P. 5t L 1 6^ BTT^ uveijoXnv'^toclBmu 

P* 6. L I Jj oa$^fi^i(f T^ B^ etPojoXii^ d^aJBiVoyJ^y Scc. &e. 

To conclude^ the whole pafl^e fhoold probably be read thus t 

Ifdvjac e^7^> /**%?' Tlv^i^eiu>9 ri<rWf Hal r^g Kcui^g XByofiw^g iid^r)x^ 
dp* ?^ fiiK^ot BTT dvecloX^Vy fitjd Svo i^ofiovc ft>xl^l^^^^^^ ^*?' dvjiv riyr 
SuTiv SidjUyotf<r», j* Mspov&ia^ drrufjoi vyitrog^ trJotSMV dTfo^ r^g 7% caa^X 
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No. IV. 
Ancient Maps of the World. 

i ^/;>j^ J^ ^/»'*^^*^^ 1 HREE plates are here prefented to the obfervation of the reader, 

two of which are original, from Cofmas Indicopleuftes, and Al 
Edrifli, and the third is drawn up by Bertius, for the Variorum 
edition of Pomponius Mela, by Abraham Gronovius, 1722. 

I. Pomponius Mela, as earlieft in point of time, requires our 
confideration firft, and in this map it will be feen with what pro- 
priety the ancients called the extent of the earth, from weft to eaft^ 
length, and the extent, from north to fouth^ breadth. Artemi- 
dorus'* (104, A. C.) is faid by Pliny to have firft employed the terms 
of length and breadth, or longitude and latitude. The dividing of 
thefe into degrees, and degrees into their parts, was not effeded fully: 
before the time of Marinus, nor brought into pradice before Ptolemy. 
But our prefent inquiry-is confined to the appearance of the earthy 
and here the great object which ftrikes our attention is the vaft 
fouthern continent or hemifphere, placed as it were ** in counter- 
balance to the northern. The form in which it here appears feems 
as if the ancients had cut off the great triangle of Africa to the fouth, 
and fwelled it into another world in contradiftinftion to that which 
they knew and inhabited themfelves. It is this fuppofition which 
gives rife to the expreffions of Manilius. 

^* See Agathemeras, in Hudfon's Geog. ^ Pom. Mela, Ub. i. c. I. See the map 
Min. cap. Iv* Strabo, lib. L p. 64. Ptel* itfelf in Gronovius. 
lib. i. 

Altera 
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Altera pars orbis fub aquis jacet invia nobisj 

Ignocaeque hominum gentes, nee tranSta regna 

Commune ex uno lumen ducencia fole, 

Diverfafque umbras, l^evdque cadentia (igna, j 

£t dextros ortus caelo fpefftantia verfo. Astro n. lib. i. 

And the fame fentiment in Virgil. 

Audiit et fi quem tellus extrema refufo 

Submovet oceano, ec fi quem extenta plagarum 

Quatuor in medio dirimit plaga folis iniqui. ^ir. lib. vii. 226. 

It is this fuppofition alfo which gave rife to the belief of circum- 
navigations which never took place; for Mr. Goffelin proves that 
the voyage of Eudoxus cuts through the centre of the great con- 
tinent of Africa, and Hanno is carried to the Red Sea without 
paffing the equator. This it is which extends the title of the Atlan- 
tick Ocean, to the eaft of Africa as well as to the weft, and makes 
Juba commence the Atlantick from Mofyllon. All this is natural, 
if the contyient of Africa be curtailed at the twelfth degree of 
northern latitude, and the voyage (hortened by about eighty degrees 
in extent. 

But it may be proper to call tlie attention of the reader to the 
view of this fort of a world, as applicable to the Phenician expedi- 
tion of Herodotus. A veflcl failing along the fouthern coaft of fuch 
an Africa as this, has in theory the fun upon the right-hand of the 
navigators for three parts of the voyage, and this conftitutes the 
circumftance as the grand occurrence of the expedition. But were 
the fame veffel to, run into latitude 34* fouth, the real latitude of the 
Cape, the fpace during which the fun would be on the right- 

1 hand. 
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^ jVto. TV. 

^e other coorfe, ftnd the pheno- 

_^ pQxTAtA out in odwr terms, as the 

■ p/aceofthe luminary. 

' ■'. \ti jo '^'* ™*P ^** "^^ worthy of atten- 

'"V of the Nile placed in the fouthern hemif- 

"". J to ruo under the oceM, like another A^>heus, 

J ,.' '^^''"' c hiopia » "°^ *^^^ iii^^ has its origin from one of 

, * '\j^-^'^ ". ^pas cither known that this hypothefis cut Africa 

■* ".jJ *■*' ^rd a p'*" ^'^'^ ''^^ fources of the Nile, which were 

'^, ct.-^ "^ j„definite diftance fouth by the early geographers**, and 

^■jri'^'^"' fyaaAan fouth mufl; be found beyond the ocean m the 

ti^ mi/phe"* or die it arofe from the report of the Nile ia Uie 

<>'''''^^^ ofits courfe, running throi^h a lea with which it never 

'^ ' This is a circumfiance which is now known to take place 

*ju paifing through the Lake Tzana or Dembe^, where Bruce 

^ures us that the courfe of the ftream acrofs the lake is dllUn^y 

.^^^flble froni the high land in the neighbourhood. 

Nothing farther worthy of ob&rvatioD occurs in this map, but 
that it cuts {hort the pounfula of lodia as well as Africa, and places 
Taprobana or Ceylon as it appears in the tables of Ptolemy, It 
unites alfo the Ca^i^i Sea wkh the ocean, and gives a circumambient 
ocean on the north, as navigable as on the fouth, part of which the 
Argonauts did navigate ! and all but the wfaol^ was fuppofed to have 
been navigated, by Pliny. It was this fuppofition which brought the. 
Seres on the north, jJmoft as nearly in coata£fc with the Cafinan^ 
Sea, as MofyUon was with the Fortunate Ifles on the fouth! 

■> To 13* w ijofbothbf Ptokmj. ** S«e the coocludlDg pages of the PenplAa. 

7 how 
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how many obfbicles has real navigation diicdvered, which fidtdous 
navigators furmounted without a difficulty ? 

II. The Map of Cofmas" 
Is fo poor a compofition, and fo wholly the conception of his 
own mind, that it would be utterly unworthy of notice were it not 
the original production of the monk himfelf. The veracity of 

Ck)fmas, both in regard to what he fawand heard, is refpe<9:able, as 

_ * 

we (hall fhew hereafter in his account of Ceylon ; but his hypothefis, 
as may be feen, makes the world a parallelogram with a circumam- 
bient ocean, and the rivers of Paradife flowing on the outfide } 
while the viciffitude of day and night is not caufed by the revolution 
of the earth or the heavens, Wit by the fun^s difk being obfcured by 
a mountain on the north. He alfo has a Cafpian Sea that joins the 
ocean, and a Nile that runs under the ocean, fpringing from the 
Gihon of Paradife in another world. The ignorance of an individual 
is hot aftonifhing in any age, but the ignorance of Cofmas is 
extraordinary in the fixth century, when we muft fuppofe the 
writings of Ptolemy would have be^n known to a monk of Egypt, 
and when that mpnk refided fome years within the tropick, and 
hiufl: have feen the fun on the north as well as on the fouth. ^ 



III. The Map of Al-EdrifTu 
' I owe the knowledge of this map to the kindnefs of Dr. White the 
Arabick Profeffor at Oxford; there are two Arabick *** copies of 

^' See plate in the account of the AduU- of Pocock's, Noi 375, Hqira, 906, A. D. 
tick Infcription. 1500. It i$ from the iaft that this map i$ 

** One of GniTCs*s, No. 3837. Another taken. 

I2 Al- 
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Al-£drifn in the Bodleian, and that from which the oppofite map is 
taken is beautiful and adorned with maps for almoft every chapter. 
This before us is a general one, curious becaufe it is evidently 
founded upon the error of Ptolemy, which carries the coaft of Africa 
round to the eaft, and forms a fouthern continent totally excluding 
the circumnavigation into the Atlantick Ocean. The learned Hart- 
man fuppofes that Al-Edriffi's account goes as low as 26* 20' o" fouth, 
to the river Spirito Santo. It may be fo, for Daguta is his laft city, 
which is but three days fail from Gafta, and Gafta is but one from 
Komr, the Ifland of the Moon, or Madagafcar. (See Hartman's Al- 
Ediiffi,p. 1 1 3. et feqq.) This point and Wak Wak or Ouak Ouak feem 
to baffle explanation, and Hartman confeiTes he can find no room for 
the latter. But with all its fable, it is ftill the kingdom of the 
Zinguis, (Hartm. p. 106.) andiffo, it muft be BenomotajJa, which 
lies inland, and which Al-Edrifli has ignorantly brought to the coaft. 
It is, in ihort, the termination of knowledge, which, with Arabians 
as well as Greeks, is always fabulous, and is by fome of their 
writers placed in the Mare tenebrofum, or Sea of China, (p. 107. 
Bakai another Arabian.) 

That the Komr of Al-Edriffi, the Ifland of the Moon, is Mada- 
gafcar I have no doubt ; becaufe in the maps which detail the coaft, 
I found the continuation of this ifland oppofite to the continent 
through feveral chapters, in all which parcels, Dr. White aflfured me 
the name of Komr was regularly repeated ; and though Hartman is 
by this made to doUbt concerning Saranda, Serendib, or Ceylon, 
(p. 1 1 6. et feqq) there is no ground for hefitation, the error originates 
* with Ptolemy, and the neceffity of carrying round the lower part of 
Africa to the eaft, compels thofe who follow his hypothcfis to throw 

up 
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up Madagafcar nearly oppofite to Ceylon, to bring the Indus 
into the Gulph of Perfia, and the Ganges over the head of Cey- 
lon. Whether all th'efe inconfiftencies would have appeared as 
grofs in detail as in the general map, I cannot fay ; my want of 
Oriental learning, I regretted, did not i>errait me to examine theMSL 
Hiyfelf, in a fatisfadory manner, and I had intruded too far on the 
.afliftance of the profeflbr. To judge by Madagafcar and the coaft 
of Africa, I ftill think the fearch would repay any Orientalift who 
would purfue it ; and when Sir William Oufely has finifhed Ebn 
Haukel, what better fcene for the employment of his fuperior 
talents than Al-Edriffi, whom we all quote from an imperfeft 
tranflation, and whom we fhould know how to appreciate, if the 

drofs were once feparated from his ore. 

» * • I. • • 

The courfe of the Nile is ftill more hyperbolical in this author 
than in Ptolemy whom he copies, but he has an inland Cafpian as 
well as that author, and of a better form. To compenfate this, how- 
■ ever, he has his magnetick rocks which draw the iron out of veflels, 
an eaftern fahle as regularly at the limit of Oriental knowledge^ 
as Anthropophagi fixed the boundary of the Greeks; while his 
termination of the coaft of Africa at Daguta wherever that may be 
fixed, proves that little more had been done by the Arabs of the 
twelfth century, towards, profecuting the difcovery of the coaft to 
the fouth, than by thofe whom the Greeks found there,, or by the 
Greeks themfelves. 

The Arabick names of this map, now fiippHed by cyphers,, have 
been tranflated by Captain Francklin of the Bengal Eftabliflunent,. 
whofe merit as an Oriental fcholar is fufliciently eftabliflxed by his 
Hiftory of the Revolutions at Dehli, and who has repaid the inftfuc- 
tion of his youth, with the cordiality of a friend. 

Numbers 
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Numbers and Names of the Chart from the Arabick, by 

Captain Francklin, 



No. I. Mountjsiins of the Moon, 

and fources of the Nile. 

2. Betbara. 

3. Al-Zung, 
4* Sefala. 

5. Al-Wak Wak. 

6. Sercndceb (Ceylon). 

* 7. Al-Comor (Madagafcar). 

8. Al-Dafi. 

9. AUYemen (Arabia Felix). 

10. Tehama. 

11. Al-Hejaz (Arabia De- 

ferta). 

12. Al-Shujur. 

13. Al-Imama. 

14. Al-Habefh (Ethiopia). 

15. Al-Nuba (Nubia). 

16. Al-Tajdeeii. - 

17. Al-Bejah. 
x8. Al-Saueed 

Egypt). 

19. Afouahat. 

20. Gowaz. 
SI. Kanum. 
22. Belad Al-Lemlura. 



(Upper 



No. «3. 
24. 

25- 
26. 



27. 
28. 
29. 



32- 



33' 

34- 

35- 
36. 

37- 
38. 

39- 

40. 

41. 
42. 

43- 
44- 



Belad Mufrada. 
Belad Nemaneh. 
AI-Mulita u Sinhajeh: • 
Curan (Karooan of 
Gibbon). 
Negroland. 
Al-Sous N^a. 
Al-Mughrub A!-Am- 
keen. 

Afreekeea (Africa). 
Al-Hurecd. 
Seharee, Bereneek (or 
Defart of Beremci). 
Miffur (Egypt). 
Al-ShSm (Syria). 
Al-Irak. 

Pars (Perfia Proper). 
Kirman (Carmania). 
Alfazeh. 
Mughan. 
Al-Sunda. 
Al-Hind (India). 
Al-Seen (China). 
Khorafan. 
Al-Beharus. 

45. Azerbijan 
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No. 45. 
46. 

47- 
48. 

49. 

• 50- 
51- 
52. 

53 
54- 
55- 
56. 

57- 
58. 

59- 
60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64, 



Azerbij^n (Media). 

Rhuwarizm, 

Al-Sbafh. 

Khirkecz. 

Al-8efur. 

AI-Tibut (ribet). 

Al-Nufuz IzZt 

Rurjeea (Georgia). 

Keymak. 

Kulhaea. 

Izzea. 

Azkuflu 

Turkcflu 

Iturab. 

Bulghar (Bulgaria). 

Al Mutenah. 

Yajooj (Gog). 

Majooj (Magog). 

Afiatic (Ruilid> 
Bejeerut. 



No. ^$. Al-Alman, 

66. Al-Khuzzus (Cafpian 
Sea). 

67. Turkea (Turkey). 

68. Albeian (Albania). 

69. Makeduneeah (Mace-* 
donia). 

70. Baltic Sea. 

71. Jenubea (probably 
Sweden). 

7a. Germania (Germany)* 
73. Denmark. 
. 74# Afranfeeah (France). 

75. Felowiah (Norway). 

76. Burtea or Burtehca (Bri- 
tain). 

77. Corfica, Sardinia^ &c 

78. Italy. 

79. Afhkerineah (par( of 

Spain). 
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DIRECTIONS TO the BINDER. 

L The Portrait of Vafco dc Gama to front the title page. 

This portrait is taken from the Portuguefe manufcript of Reflende, in the 
Briti(h Mufeum, and by the account of Faria y Soufa, (vol. i. p. 281.) 
aafwers to the portrait of Gama, preferved in the Viceroy's palace of Geg, 
where the portraits of all the Viceroys feem to have been placed. Faria 
writes thus: *^ He died upon Chriftmas £ve>. having been Viceroy three 
'' months^ was of a middle (tature^ (bmewhat grofs, of a ruddy complexion. 
^ He is painted with a black cap, cloak and breeches, edged with velvet, 
<< all Jlaflud^ through which appears the crimfon lining, ^ the doublet of 
<< trimfon fattin, and over it his armour inlaid with gold.'* If this defcrip- 
tion be from the portrait at Goa* we have here probably a drawing from the 
pi£ture, as it correfponds in- every particular except the flafhes in the cIoak« 

IL Chart of the Red Sea, to front Book II. p. 69. 

III. Chart of the Coaft of Africa, to front p. 1 1 1. 

, ly. A drawing of Aduli and the Chair of Ptoleaiy, &c. In the bottom 
of tfie plate is a general plan of the World; both from the MS. of Cofmaa 
Indicopleuftes, publi(hcd by Montfaucon, (tom i. p. i88. Nova CoUeAio 
Patrufn,) to front the diflertation on the Adulicick marble. Appendix, p. 50. 

V. A general map of the world, conftrufted for Pomponius Mela, to 
front the account of ancient maps in the Appendix, p. 8o. 

VI. A general map of the world from an Arabick MS. (in the Bodleian 
Library) of Al-Edrifli, commonly called the Nubian Geographer; this map 
to front, p. 83. Appendix. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 3-. lint a. for woik rra^/ journal 

lo. note 7./6r<y4n^fr^/j//'Oyx>55o? 
15. line lilt. d^/<? only 

^5* — 7- >'• Agatharcidea read AgatharchMes 

32. note 61. for 0;N;ip^ ''^^^O^M^pl 

47. note ^. fnfyvnL%Li\9o^ retul ymk^fttv^; 

4«. note 85, /<r "OfAoiNt w^SJ»i,« 

58, note I oS, for roi^uvus read ToitiTiJf t^ 

69. N^ XII. ^rr jlcannai Infert Ar6mata 

79. note 30. for Mvoil^fjcoi read Mv^i^fxoi 

84. line 4. /.r that is from Berenfci rW that is. lies 4O00 ftadia from Berenfci 
penult, for Hbefli read Habefh 

98. note 73. for Tiiranta «^^Taranta 

28. note 74. afer fikccn add days 
125. line 14. for Tepara readTst^pcm 
« 3c. — 1 1, /or 1 10 30' d'AnvfU; read I !<> 45' d'Anville 
»35- — '5- Z^'* Morro Cabir read Morro Cobir 
140. — 7. yi>r Aden read AdcB. 
175. — 2. ybr Necho rw^/ Ncco 

196. — ^' for 1^2$ read 1^21 

197. note 323. /.r paflare ne mari, de ponente read paflkrc nc mare de poncnte 
202. line 2. for map and chart read map or chart 

2:3. — 2. tf/?<!r time infert it 

10. /©r other tribe read other, a tribe 
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24. for Coftus Corticofws bark, Coftus read Coftus Corticofus, bark Coau, 
31. hne5./£^rCalleaurM^Callcan . 

62. note 46. line 2. dele , that 



At 



*«■ 
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( 90 ) 

At pp. 43. 47. 6i. and 98. Hadramant is printed for Hadramaut. 

P. 100. note 79. tofjLfAvrixpi *ci^iX*^ ^ofriat vSm t«k I^a^t^; fjiaXtr* I) W 4^i*|« wt 
*£^^lm ought to have been printed at the end of the firft book. 

P. 74« note 1 1. the note ought to be erafed. 

P. izG" note 147. the enx>r improperly imputed to Mr. Goflelin is corrected p. 136. 

P. 28. note 51. add the Hyena is faid to imitate the human Toice, by fiufbequius. 
£ng. ed. p. 79. 

P. 86. note 48. w is printed for uif and ii is in many MSS. the charader of beta (aa 
in Mr. Townley'a MS. of Homer, Ace. 5cc.) ; it was eafy to turn this u of the 
MSS. into ». Hence the flu^uation in Ptolemy of i»and iC. which ought always 
to be *ff or £, which are both the fiunei and anfwer to one twelfthi or five 
minutes the twelfth of fixty. 
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